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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


We thank B.C. for his information. The 
copy was found among the Papers of a 
Friend of the learned Gentleman alluded 
to, at a very distant date. We were not 
aware that any part had been before 
printed; and possibly more than one was 
concerned in making out that list of Pub- 
lications, 

We also thank Mr. Kem for his Hints 
respecting the Biographical Dictionary. 

The Charges of Veritas against the 
Bishop of B——-r are inadmissible, even 
if they were not anonymous. 

Mr. W. Smira’s “ Geological Claims” 
appear to be very just; but the Paper 
sent,us has been already printed in more 
than one Periodical Journal. 

We are much obliged to our Corre- 
spondents, Mr. J. B. Garpiner, Mr. E. 
Bett, and Mr. Pratrenr, for the offer of 
Drawings of the Remains of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Martin-le-Grand. They 
would either of them have been accept- 
able, had they not been anticipated by 
the Engravings previously in preparation 
by Mr. Bucxter, (see p. 393.) 

Licinws is referred to our vol. XXXV. 
pp.°88, 144, vol. XLII. p. 198. 

Evonymus; An Otp Frienp, whose Cri- 
tique came too late; &c. &c, ; shall ap- 
pear in our next. 

W. B. remarks, “ How fortunate it 
would be if all controversialists would write 


in the temperate and gentlemaplike man- 
ner which Mr. Hardy has followed in your 


last Number. But I cannot agree with 
him in what he says about Archdeacons. 
A Bishop cannot be expected to visit in 
person every Parish in his Diocese; but 
his Archdeacon is the eye which ought to 
see every Parish. The necessity of seeing 
I know to be urgent. I could name an 
Archdeaconry where no Archdeacon has 
seen a Parish for many years, and | know 
the consequences. As to what is called 
the Archdeacon’s Visitation, he perhaps at- 
tends to collect his fees; but as to any in- 
formation to be there obtained of the con- 
dition of the Church, the Parsonage house, 
or the proper performance of duty, it is 
perfectly out of the question. And as to 
the insufficiency of an Arabdeacon’s pro- 
fits, I believe that kind of preferment is 
seldom given to any one who has not 
other preferment; but if it should be so, 
would a conscientious Clergyman take an 
important office, with a design to receive 
the-profits, and do no part of the duty 2?” 

T. M. informs us, that the Lines inserted 
in vol. LXXXVII. Part II. p. 106, are the 
production of JounN Cietvecanp, and are 
inserted in a small volume, containing his 
Poems, &c. 

T. M. will be obliged by information 
where he can see “ The Secret History of 


Whitehall,” in two parts, with “* The Tr 
gical History of the Stuarts” annexed ; by 
**D. Jones, Gent. ;” or by any other in. 
formation relating to the book. 

G. W. says, *“* I do not by any means 
find fault with the verdict of the Jury who 
sat upon the body of Sir S. Romilly, al. 
though it is obvious that the manner of 
his death indicates that he was deliberately 
bent upon suicide, and succeeded accord. 
ing to his wish. 1 know not what friends 
or relations he might have about’bim pre. 
vious to his performing the act, and whe. 
ther or not they observed his derangement 
of mind, or had any suspicion he might be 
urged to make away with himself; but it 
appears to me that if Dr. Willis, or one 
of his profession, bad been called in and 
had put on a strait waistcoat, and had 
given him such medicines as he should 
have judged requisite, and had sent one ef 
his keepers to remain with him until the 
mental derangement was remedied, a most 
valuable life might in his case have been 
saved to the publick, and his fami!y might 
have escaped from becoming most pitiable 
orphans, This ideaof mine, spread abroad, 
may operate as a preventive of evil in 
any similar occurrence or occurrences that 
should be likely to take place in future.” 

A Native or Cornwatt is “ surprised 
to observe that Trelawny, the seat of the 
Kev. Sir Henry Trelawny, bart. is omitted 
in the Compendium of the History of Corn- 
wall. This most auntient and respectable 
family not being mentioned is unaccount- 
able. It is extraordinary that Bishop 
Buller should be named, and his grand- 
father, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, omitied, ab-. 
solutely one of the Seven Bishops. Sir 
Wm. Trelawny, the father of the present 
Baronet, was Governor of Jamaica. Tre- 
nant Park, as well as Trelawny, and Mor- 
val, the seat of John Buller, esq. are also 
omitted.” 

B. S. having noticed p. 239, the letter 
on the efficacy of Chalk, as a remedy for 
venomous stings, says, “‘ When | wasa 
boy at school, | recollect it was a frequent 
amusement to collect drowned, or perhaps 
suffocated flies, out of pots and bottles, 
and then to cover them over with the pow- 
der of chalk, in order to bring them to life 
again. This I have seen frequently done ; 
but it must be observed, that we selected 
our subjects from fermented liquors, be- 
cause we found not the same success with 
those whe had lost their lives in simple 
water. Perhaps this hint may be worth 
the notice of the Royal Humane Society ; 
a few sacks of powdered chalk kept in 
their receiving-houses would too soon afford 
an opportunity of trying its effects on hu- 
man bodies.” 

P, 333, a. |. 6, read hypercritical. 
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DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


tae painful sympathy with which 
a whole Nation has regarded 
the protracted sufferings of our vener- 
able Queen is at length brought to an 
end. Her Majesty breathed her last, 
without a struggle, on Tuesday Nov. 
11th, soon after one o'clock, 

Thus have terminated 57 years of a 
splendour rarely paralleled in the an- 
nals of female greatness; for so long 
did her Majesty sit on the throne of 
England, so long was she the consort 
of one of the most powerful Monarchs 
in the world! Raised to that exalted 
eminence at the early age of 17, her 
innate good sense, and steady princi- 
we of religion and virtue, led her, 

rom the very first, to choose that 
path of honourable duty, from which 
in after-life she never deviated. Nor 
can it be said that, as a woman and a 
Queen, she sustained few, or easy 
trials; for (aot to speak of the bodily 
torture which for the last months 
of her life she endured with much 
pious resignation) we all know many 
public and private causes of mental 
sorrow which at various periods must 
have powerfully assailed her fortitude. 
Domestic affliction is the bitterest of 
all, even to those who are invested 
with the highest earthly diguities: 
and, alas! her Majesty, in the nearest 
and dearest of her family ties, saw the 
evening of her days clouded with 
hopeless melancholy. The case was 
different in regard to those anxieties 
and enjoyments which belonged to ber 
public character. Fully partaking 
the sentiments of a Monarch, than 
whom none was ever more zealously 
attached to the best interests, the 
truest glory, and the most genuine 
liberties of his people, there was a 
time when her Majesty could not but 
view with serious alarm and appre- 
hension the dangers which beset her 
adopted Country. It has pleased Pro- 
vidence that those clouds should pass 
away, and be succeeded by an extraor- 


dinary and triumphant deliverance; 
and therefore, as the Queen of a 
mighty Nation, the sharer of a Throne, 
established and exalted, this pious 
Princess, at ber latest hour, may have 
ejaculated to the Almighty —“* Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.” 

In the universal grief which such a 
loss must occasion, every well-consti- 
tuted mind will dwell with fondness 
ou the obligations which we owe to 
our departed Sovereign — obligations 
which will survive, long after her cor- 
poreal frame has been resolved into 
its constituent elements, and -while 
“herimmortal part with angels lives.” 
From her we received the inestimable 
benefit of example in those particulars 
which most adorn the character of a 
Christian avd a female. Pious and 
devout in her religious duties, she 
was eminently distinguished for her 
conjugal virtues. Had she confined 
her views in these respects to the re- 
gulation of her own personal conduct, 
she would still have done much to de- 
serve public gratitude; for who knows 
not, that the example which issues 
from a Throne must necessarily dif- 
fuse an influence, more or Jess power- 
ful, through all the ranks of society? 
But this illustrious Lady did more. 
With a traly Royal foresight, she 
adopted, on coming to the throne, 
and with inflexible firmness she ever 
afterwards maintained, that system of 
discrimination in regard to those who 
were honoured by her notice, the 
basis of which was a delicate regard 
for female honour. Hence it has 
happened that the manners of the 
English Court have become so conspi- 
cuous throughout Europe for their 
purity; and hence, too, although 
vices of a certain class can never 
eradicated from human communities, 
yet they have in our country been de- 
prived of that great support which 
arises from the public countenance of 
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rank and fashion. AnEnglish woman, of 
high birth, not received at Court, is, 
in fact, secluded from the society of 
her equals, and even looked down 
upon, with contempt, by the lowest 
female of unimpeached character. It 
is not to be calculated how great a 
good has been derived to English 
morals from this single source, in the 
course of the last half century—a 
awe unhappily marked by the re- 
axation of so many other moral ties, 
from the pernicious prevaleace of a 
false philosophy. If any particular 
illustration of this truth were neces- 
sary, we might point with melancholy 
“ee to the pure character of that 
ovely young Princess, whose memory 
is still sanctified in a Nation’s regret ; 
and whose education, it is well known, 
was conducted under the superintend- 
ing care and counsel of her Royal 
Grandmother. 

Her Majesty’s habits were regular, 
methodical, and economical ; but it 
was an economy which enabled ber 
more liberally to dispense her bounty 
on deserving objects*; and many a 
retired and solitary sufferer has been 
cheered by her royal beneficence, 
without knowing the hand from which 
the succour proceeded. Her charities 
were numerous, though select; in 
amount they were very much larger 
than has ever been suspected; they 
were in the strictest sense unostenta- 
tious: in a word, they were truly 
Christian. 

In natural disposition she was pleas- 
ing and good-humoured, with a pecu- 
liar aptitude, especially in her younger 
days, for sprightly and even facetious 
conversation, abounding in anecdotes, 
which were always characteristic, and 
marked by an acute and discrimina- 
ting observation, and a thorough in- 
— into the springs of human con- 

uct. 
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But the crown and consummation 
of all her other excellencies was, that 
eatire unity of affection, which for’ 
above half a century knit together 
her heart and that of our beloved Mo- 
narch: nor can we ever reflect but 
with a feeling of national gratitude 
on that constant personal attention to 
the good old King, which her Majes 
ty continued in so exemplary a man- 
ner to pay for years after he had be. 
come unconscious of her tenderness, 

It would be an injustice to close 
this our melancholy task without 
adverting to one more proof of ex. 
alted worth in the royal personage of 
whom we have ventared thus imper. 
fectly to speak ;— we mean that evi- 
dence of her parental kinduess which 
is shewn by reflection ia the filial piety 
of her royal offspring. On this sub- 
ject, however, we will not trust to 
our own feelings, but will cite the 
words of an estimable Correspoadent, 
who, writing a few days since on the 
alarming and dangerous state ia which 
her Majesty then lay, concluded thus: 
* Deeply as I feel for our aged and 
exemplary Queen, | cannot but look 
to the endearing filial conduct of ber 
illustrious sons, particularly of the 
Prince Regent, whose anxious and uo- 
remitting attention to bis royal pareat 
deserves the highest encomium, and 
stands a splendid example of princely 
obedience and respect well worthy of 
universal imitation.” 

The first change of a serious nature 
in the state of the Queen was on Moo 
day afternoon (Nov. 16), which wa 
such as to cause Sir H. Halford 
write to the Prince Regent, to hastea 
his departure from London, and to 
cause his Royal Highness to send for 
the Duke of York, to accompany bim 
to Kew Palace. Their Royal High 
nesses remained at Kew till near ove fi 
o'clock, when her Majesty having r 





. © Her Majesty has, by the voice of common fame, been represented as economical to 
adegree bordering on parsimony ; but it is an undoubted fact, that her Majesty distri- 
buted large sums of money in the exercise of private charity. ‘To each nurse of ber 
children she gave a pension of 200/. a year, as well as to several of their sons. Among 
the many instances of her charity, we may select the following : Her Majesty took charge 
of, and educated the orphan child of an Officer who died in the West Indies. The child 
was brought to England by a serjeant of the regiment. The Queen’s notice was attract 
ed by an advertisement in the public papers, from the serjeant. Her Majesty not only 
educated this child, but caused him to be amply provided for. It is a fact equally 
known, that the Queen took under her protection the widow of an Officer killed a 
Bunker’s-hill, and educated the son. These two facts are mentioned, not as solitary 
instances of her Majesty’s humane, charitable, and honourable feelings and disposi'ios, 
but to shew the nature of the application of the large sums of money supposed to hart 
been in her possession. 

covered 
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covered from her attack in the after- 
noon, and there being no immediate 
appearance of danger, their Royal 
Highnesses left their afflicted parent 
for the night. The Queen passed a 
very disturbed night, and the physi- 
cians sent off an account to the Re- 
ent, a little before eight o’clock, to 
that effect, In two hours afterwards 
a serious change for the worse took 
place, and Sir H. Halford dispatched 
an express to the Regent, who arrived 
svou after eleven o'clock at Carlton 
House, and the statement of Sir Henry 
was so alarming, that the Prince sent 
for the Duke of York to attend him 
instantly, to accompany him to Kew. 
Their Royal Highnesses arrived at 
Kew Palace before half-past twelve, 
and instantly resorted to the chamber 
of their expiring parent, who was per- 
fectly sensible. The scene was truly 
distressing with the Prince Regent, 
who had the trying task of supporting 
her in her last breathings, and who 
has been so incessant in his attendance 
day and night, contriving and order- 
ing every thing that could possibly be 
devised for her relief and comfort in 
ber long and afflicting illness of six 
mouths past. His Royal Highness 
was assisted by the Duke of York and 
their royal sisters. After the melan- 
choly event, the Regent retired with 
the Princesses, and his Royal High- 
ness remained with them for several 
hours, and then returued to town. 

The first communication which ar- 
rived in town was about half-past two 
o'clock, at Carlton House, addressed 
to Viscount Sidmouth, as Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 

The melancholy tidings were soon 
circulated, and at three o'clock the 
following notice was issued: 

“ Cariton House, Nov. 17. Her Ma- 
jesty expired at one o'clock this day, 
without pain.” 

Svon after three, the melancholy 
event was announced to the Lord 
Mayor, by the Secretary forthe Home 
Department. And in the evening was 
published the following 
“ SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE. 

“ Whitehall, Nov. 17. This day at 
one o’clock, the Queen departed this 
life, to the inexpressible grief of all the 
Royal Family, after a tedious illness, 
which her Majesty bore with the most 
pious fortitude and resignation. The 
many great and exemplary virtues which 
so eminently distinguished her Majesty 
throughout her long life, were the object 
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of universal esteem and admiration 
amongst all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and render the death of this illus- 
trious and most excellent Princess an un- 
speakable loss to the whole Nation.” 

A second Supplement to the Gazette 
contains an order from the Deputy 
Earl Marshal, 

“That upon the present melancholy 
oceasion of the death of her late Majesty, 
of blessed memory, all persons de put 
themselves into deep mourning.” 

The great bell of St. Paul’s tolled 
from six to seven o'clock. 

Letters were sent off by the Go- 
vernment bags to all the Royal Dukes, 
the Pringe and Princess of Hesse Hom- 
burg, aud the Duke of Gloucester, 
by his travelling private name, who is 
supposed to be in Switzerland., Mr. 
Vick was the only King’s Messenger 
who was sent abroad, and he was dis- 
patched to —— 

Sophia Charlotte, bora May 19, 
1744, was the youngest daughter of 
Charles Lewis Frederick, Duke of 
Mecklenburg: Strelitz, who died 1752, 
by Albertive Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ernest Frederick, Duke of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen. She was married to 
our veverable Sovereign Sept. 8, 
1764; and their Majesties were crown- 
ed at Westminster by Dr. Thomas 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the 22d of the same month.—Ge- 
nealogists deduce this family from the 
autient Kings of the Heruli; the Van- 
dals, and the Venedi, or Wenden, 
upon the East sea, or Baltic; of 
wiom Anthyrius 1, lived three bun- 
dred and twenty years before Christ. 
(See Anderson, p. 369.) From whom, 
as they pretend, descended Niclotus, 
the 39th King, whose son Pribislaus 
Il. was the last King of the Wenden, 
1159, and died at Luneburg, at a tilt- 
ing, Oct. 1, 1178. His son, Henry 
Burevinus, was great-grandfather of 
Heary of Jerusalem, who dying 
1302, left a son Henry, Leo, Duke of 
Mecklenburg, whose son, Albert I. 
was created first Duke of Mecklen- 


burg . the Emperor Charles IV. 
a 


and declared a Prince of the Empire 
1348, or 1349. His great great grand- 
son, Magaus Duke of Mecklenburg, 
died 1503; and his son, Albert Vi. 
Duke of Mecklenburg, died 1547 ; 
whose grandson, Adolph Frederick 1. 
died 1658; and his grandson, Charles 


, Lewis Frederick, was father to our 


late most excellent Queen. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unzan, M.TZemple, Nov. 18. 
TT" following particulars are not 
to be found in Swift's “ History 
of the Four last Years of Queen 
Anne;” nor in any of the regular His- 
torians of that eventful and prosperous 
reign. They were pointed out to me 
by the worthy representative of an 
antient family in the county of Lei- 
cester; and are to be found in 
“* An authentic Historical Racing Calen- 
dar in the Year 1709, to the Year 
1785, by William Pick, of York. 
“ York, July 28, 1712. 

“ Her Majesty Queen Anne’s grey 
gelding Pepper, 5th, 3d, for her Majes- 
ty’s gold cup, value 100 guineas, for six 
years old horses, &c.: wt. 12 st. four 
mile heats.” 

“« York, August 3, 1718. 

** Her Majesty’s gold cup, value 100 
guineas, for six years old horses, &c. : 
wt. 12 st. four mile heats; her Majesty 
Queen Anne’s grey horse Mustard, 7. 5.” 

« York, July 28, 1714. 

“Friday the 30th. A plate of 40/. 
value, for aged horses, &c.: wt. 11 st. 
four mile heats, her Majesty Queen 
Anne’s bay horse Star, 4. 3. 1. 1.” 

“ During the time of running this day, 
an express arrived with advice of the 
death of her Majesty Queen Anne ; upon 
which the Nobility and Gentry immedi- 
ately left the field, and attended the 
Lord Mayor, (Wm. Redman, Esq.) and 
Archbishop Dawes, who proclaimed his 
Majesty King George 1.; after which 
most of the Nobility set off for London.” 

As by the late melancholy event, 
some alteration will be necessarily 
made in the regular form of Prayer, 
the following variations, collected fer 
the information of Abp. Secker, may 
be not unacceptable. They were ex- 
tracted by Dr. Ducarel ; and are pre- 
served in the “ Illustrations of Lite- 
rary History,” vol. III. p. 495. 

*« Epwarp VI.— In the Litany of bis 
Common Prayer Book, 1549 and 1552, 
no mention of any body but ‘ Edwarde 
the Sixte thy Servaunt, our Kyng and 
Governour.’ ‘ That it maie please thee 
to kepe Edward the Sixte thy Servaunt, 
our Kyng and Governor.’ 

“ James I, 1613.—*‘ Queen Anne, 
Prince Henry, and all the Kisg and 
Queen’s royall progeny.’ 

“* 1613.—* Queen Anne, PrinceCharles, 
Fredericke the Prince Electour Palatine, 
and the Lady Elizabeth his wife.’ 

“ Cuaries J. 1627. —* Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Fredericke the Prince Elec- 
tor Palatine, the Lady Elizabeth his 
wife, with their Princely Issue.’ 1637, 
Edinburgh: —‘ Our gracious Queen 


Mary, Prince Charles, and the rest of 
the Royall Issue.’ 

“ Cuarzes I. 1688. — *-Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and the 
rest of the Royall Progeny.’ 

“ Cuarzes JI, Bill and Barker. Sans 
date.—‘ Our gracious Queen Catherine, 
Mary the Queen Mother, James Duke 
of York, and all the Royal Family.’ 

“James II. 1687.—‘ Our gracious 
Queen Mary, Catherine the Queen Dow- 
ager, their Royal Highnesses Mary Prin- 
cess of Orange, and the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, and all the Royal Family,’ 

* James If. 1687.—‘ Catherine the 
Queen Dowager, her Royal Highness 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, and all 
the Royal Family.’ 

“ Queen Anne. 1706.—‘ Catherine 
the Queen Dowager, the Princess So- 
phia, and all the Royal Family.” 

Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
—— 
Nov. 19, 


Mr. Unpan, 
ey yore excellent Maga- 

zine to the repository of 
many a valuable record in Antiquity 
and Literature, I cannot help trans. 
mitting to you the following pathetic 
lines, which, if you should think them 
worth preserving, may live in your 
page when Time shall have obliterated 
them on the stone which bears them, 
They are inscribed on a Tomb lately 
erected in a field, formerly known by 
the name of Aldham Common, within 
a mile of the town of Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, (famed for its beautiful 
Church, and a castellated Tower of 
fine brick-work, which forms the en- 
trance to the Rectory-house) to per- 
petuate the memory of Dr. Rowland 
Taylor, a pious Rector of that Parish, 
who suffered martyrdom on the spot 
for the Protestant Faith, under the 
persecutions of the reign of Mary, in 
the year 1555. Il was icenel that the 
present worthy Rector, Dr. Drum- 
mond, caused this memorial to be 
placed there; but whether to his 
Muse we are indebted for the lines 
inscribed on it, I do not know; or 
whether they are original or not. At 
the base of the Monument, which is a 
plain stone, with a Sarcophagus top, 
is preserved the remains of the origi- 
a stone, with the Inscription to 
be met with in our Histories of that 
period. 

It is to be lamented that the iron 
railing which surrounds it had not 
been placed at a greater distance from 
the stone: a mistake too frequently 
made in all Monuments, thereby giv- 

DE 
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F oppertunit to persons, wantonly 
inclined, to deface it, either by scrib- 
bling upon it, as in the present case, 
or chippiog off the points of the stone 
where it may be most fragile. 
Yours, &c. . M. 

« This is the victory which overcometh 

the world, even our Faith.” 1 John, 


v. 4 

«“ Mark this rude stone where Taylor 

dauntless stood, blood ; 
Where zeal infuriate drank the Martyr's 
Hadleigh! that day how many a tearful eye 
Saw thy lov’d Pastor dragg’d a victim by; 
Still scattering gifts and blessings as he 

past, [cast : 
To the blind pair his farewell alms were 
His clinging flock e’en here around him 


ray G, 
As on hast aided us, be God thine aid! 
Nor taunt, nor bribe of mitred rank, nor 
stake, (ness shake: 
Nor blows, nor flames, his heart of firm- 
Serene, his folded hands, his upward eyes, 
Like holy Stephen's, seek the opening 
skies : [sight 
There, fix'd in rapture, his prophetic 
Views Truth dawn clear on Pngland’s 
bigot night. [the rod, 
Triumphant Saint! He bow'd, and kiss’d 
Aud soar’d on Seraph wing to meet his 


LT ——— 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 20. 


is a singular circumstance, that 


,y 
| in the Parish Church of St. Bride, 
Fleet-street, there is a simple undeco- 
rated tablet placed against the wall, 
on which there is an inscription to the 
memory of a near relation of Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, who died of a broken 
heart, seven days after the decease of 


a beloved wife. ‘The loscription is as 
follows: 
“ Near this place 
are deposited the remains of 
Mr. Isaac Romi ty, F.R.S. 

Obiit 18th December- 1759, wxtat. 49, 
whose affable and humane temper of 
mind, joined to his goodness of heart, 
justly endeared him to all his friends ; 
as did his great ingenuity and labour 
in forming his extensive and valuable 
collection of natural curiosities 
to the esteem of the learned; 
in the same grave with the remains 
of Mary, his beloved wife, 
whose sudden and unexpected death, 
on the 11th of December, 1759, 
in the 48th year of her age, 
greatly contributed to shorten 
the thread of his life ; 
for they were an example of 
conjugal affection.” 

_ Mr. Isaac Romilly waselectedF.R.S. 
im May 1757 ; and in that year com- 


Dr. Rowland Taylor.—Mr. Isaac Romilly. 
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municated to the Royal Society ** An 
Account of several rare species of 
Barnacles.” He was at that time a 
merchant in Basing hall-street, and was 
connected in business with Sir Samuel 
Fluyder. He possessed a valuable 
collection of Natural Curiosities, and 
a select Library of scientific Books. 
Yours, &c. F.S. A. 


—— 
ANECDOTES or PROFESSOR PORSON. 


(Extracted from the Evidence of the Rev. 
JosEru GoopaLL, D.D. Provost of Eton 
College, before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Education.) 


ss ARE you acquainted with what hap- 

pened to the late Professor Por- 
son, to prevent his election to King’s ?— 
I beg leave to say, that every account 
that | have read about him, in relation 
to this circumstance, is incorrect. When 
he came to the School he was placed 
rather higher by the reputation of his 
abilities, than perhaps he ought to have 
been in consequence of his actual at- 
tainments ; and I can only say, that 
many of the statements in the “ Life of 
Porson” are not founded in truth. With 
respect to prosody, he knew but little ; 
and as to Greek, he had made but com- 
paratively little progress when he came 
to our School. The very ingenious and 
learned Editor of one account of him has 
been misinformed in most particulars; 
and many of the incidents which he re- 
lates, I can venture from my own know- 
ledge to assert, are distorted or exagge- 
rated. Even Porson’s compositions, at 
an eatly period, though eminently cor- 
rect, fell far short of excellence ; still we 
all looked up to him, in consequence of 
his great abilities and variety of in- 
formation, though much of that informa- 
tion was confined to the knowledge of 
his school-fellows, and could not easily 
fall under the notice of his instructors. 
He always undervalued school exercises, 
and generally wrote his exercises fair at 
once, without study. I should be sorry 
to detract from the merit of an indivi- 
dual whom J loved, esteemed, and ad- 
mired ; but I speak of him when be had 
only given the promise of his future ex- 
cellence; and, in point of school exercises, 
think that he was very inferior to more 
than one of his contemporaries ; 1 would 
name the present Marquis Wellesley as 
infinitely superior to him in composition. 

“ Did he write the same beautiful 
hand as he did afterwards? —He did; 
nor was there any doubt of his general 
scholarship. 

“Then did he make great progress 
during the time he was at Eton, or after 
he left ?>—-He was advanced as far = 

co 
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could be with propriety, but there were 
certainly some there who would not 
have been afraid to challenge Porson as 
a school-boy, though they would have 
shunned all idea of competition with 
him at Cambridge. The first book that 
Porson ever studied, as he often told me, 
was ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia ;’ he read 
the whole of that Dictionary through, 
and in a great degree made himself mas- 
ter.of the algebraic part of that work, en- 
tirely by the force of his understanding. 

“ Then do you consider that there was 
no ground of complaint on the part of 
Porson, in not having been sent to Cam- 
bridge >—No ; he was placed as high in 
the School as he well could be; as a 
proof, however, of his merits, when he 
left Eton, contributions were readily 
supplied by Etonians, in aid of Sir Geo. 
Baker’s proposal, to secure the funds for 
his maintenance at the University.” 

—_— 
Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 5. 

“HE account of Mr. Hamilton, p. 
98, is perfectly erroneous. He 
and Mr. Southcott introduced the 
Ferme Ornée, which has since been so 
frequently adopted, and which exhibits 
so pleasing a feature in the country. 
He formed the beautiful grounds at 
Painshill, near Cobham, in Surrey, 
long the delight of visitors from all 
paris, to whom they were open. He 
began about the year 1750, and lived 
there till 1775, when he sold the place. 
He was the son of » a Peer, be- 
ing called the Hon. Chas. Hamilton. I 
believe he retired to Bath. In the 
Peerage of Abercorn, it is said thatthe 
sixth Earl had a son Charles, Member 
for Truro, in the English Parliament, 
and for Strabane, in Ireland ; who died 
Sept. 1, 1785. It is probable this 

was the owner of Painshill. 

Mr. Whately was, I think, brother 
of the Rev. Mr. (or Dr.) Whately, 
of Nonsuch Park, iv Surrey, and had 
a place in the Secretary of State's 
Office, or the Treasury. 

In 1716, the advowson of Charle- 
wood, in Surrey, was sold by Lord 
Aungier, to Hen. Wise, Esq. of Bromp- 
ton Park *, and of the Priory at War- 
wick. He died Dec. 15, 1738, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Matthew, 
who dying unmarried Sept. 12, 1776, 
his brother Henry became his heir. 
He died a few years after, leaving Hen. 
Christian, his son and heir, who died 
Jan. 14, 1805, and devised Chariewood 
to his son, the Rev. Hen. Wise, the pre- 
sent owner and rector of the parish t. 
This gentleman has succeeded his bro- 








ther in the Priory estate at Warwick 
but resides on his Living of Offeburch, 
in that county. ; 
TT 
Carmeprar Scnoous. 
W iIncHeEsTER. 

Mr. Ursan, Crosby-square, Nov, 7, 

oe I last addressed you on this 

subject, 1 have been favoured 
with the following information from 
the highest autherity : 

“* The Choristers of Winchester Ca. 
thedral are by statute six only in num. 
ber; but the Dean and Chapter think. 
ing this number insufficient, added 
two more, with the same salaries, 
emoluments, &c. &c. as those on the 
original foundation : they are elected 
by the Dean and Chapter. They wear 
surplices at Divine service, but have 
no other distinguishing dress. They 
are required strictly to attend Morn. 
ing and Evening Service, at ten in 
the morning and three io the after. 
noon on week days; but on Sundays 
they attend three times, at seven in 
the morning, at ten, and at four in 
the afternoon. The service in week 
days, detains them, even in the after. 
noon, am hour or upwards, as it is the 
Dean’s anxious wish, that it should 
be performed with decency and s- 
lemnity. 

* The Choristers are admitted 
young, at six or seven, or there. 
abouts; they are taught music aad 
singing by the organist, who is their 
only statutable master, but the Dean 
and Chapter have engaged at a hané- 
some salary, an additional school. 
master, to teach them writing and 
arithmetic, and their religious ip 
struction is attended to by him. He 
makes a weekly return of the com 


duct of the boys, which lies upon the ‘ 


Chapter-house table, for the inspec. 
tion of the Dean and Resident Pre 
bendaries. 

“There is a Choir at Winchester 
College, which four of the eldest boys 
attend, but that only on Sundays and 
Saints’ days. 

“They have no musical engage 
ments for their master’s, the Orgs 
nist’s profit, nor would any such be 
allowed of by the Dean and Chapter. 

“The time of superannuation de- 
pends upon the breaking of their 


voices. There is no further provision 


than an apprentice fee.” 


To this account I will only add my |~ 
acknowledgments for the =e 5 


cation. M. 





* The celebrated Gardener. 


+ Manning and Bray’s Hist. Surrey, I!. 19). 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unpay, . Oct, 29. 
HE account ‘of the recent disco- 
veries in the neighbourhood of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, which bas al- 
ready appeared in the September Ma- 
gazine, p..2T2, supersedes the neces- 
sity Of offering any remarks relative 
to the history of the antient buildings 
to which these ruins are justly sup- 
posed to-have belonged, ia a descrip- 
tion of their present appearance, to 
illustrate and explain the engraved 
representations which | now offer to 
your interesting Miscellany. . 
History supplies us with 
more information than has- there 
been given ‘regatding the antient 
Collegiate Church of St. Martin-le- 
Grand. Its extent is not Known; but 
its situation is now marked, and we 
conjecture that ‘the Crypt (A. Plate 
I.) was formerly beneath. the choic 
of the Church. But the Eastern ex- 
tremity is imperfect and uncertain, 
and the vaults attached to the West 
end are irregularly united, spreading 
considerably on the North and South 
sides beyond the breadth of the first 
Crypt. The large oblong apartment 
on the South side is quite modern, 
and has been coved with brick. It 
appears that these Crypts were ori- 
ginally distinct, having their sepa- 
rate entrances ; the Western probably 
by the porch-like building on the 
North side, and the Egstern by a 
door which has been destroyed in the 
exterminating alterations this curi- 
ous and elegant portion has suffered. 
But the modern use to which they 
have been applied caused this altera- 
tion, as well, no doubt, as the de- 
struction of the groins, the rebuild- 
ing of the Eastern extremity, and 
the addition of the vault before no- 
ticed, on the South side. The groined 
Crypt is composed of two aisles by a 
row of octagonal pillars in the centre, 
only two of which are left with their 
Opposites against the walls, which 
are all circular. The springing of the 
-“ remains on all the capitals; 
but of the ribs only one intersection 
is left perfect ; marked by a shade in 
the plan. A modern brick arch, oc- 
cupying the West end of the Scuth- 
ern aile, enters the large vault (C. 
Plate II.) by a cross passage and 
three narrow doors, in the centre of 
which stands a square pier, which 
sustains the roof.—The shaded part 
Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 
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Architectural Antiquities in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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of the plan (B. Plate J.) shows the 
whole to be ‘vaulted, but without 
ribs, springing from the centre pil- 
lar, dnd the walls and piers of the 
sides, without a moulding of dis- 
tinction. The pillar (5 feet 74 in- 
ches high) is built of free-stone, 
and stands on a base, but no other 
part of this vault is of equal con- 
struction, except the quoi stones of 
all the angles; being composed of 
rubble stone, occasivnally mrxed with 
flints, tiles, and cement. ‘A: Stone 
Coffin (D.) was distoveréd..a few 
inches under. the surface -of . the 
ground, and still retains its position 
(see the Plan, Plate ¥.); it was with 
out a cover, and confained a skull 
and a few boves mixed with earth. 
It is somewhat remarkable that 
the bottom is pierced with 2 holés. 
A Roman Copper Coin was found 
among the rubbish; and in demolish- 
ing some of the. walls and founda- 
tions a variety of sculptured stones, 
chiefly mouldings, were exposed. A 
head and a flower (¥, G, [ate II.) 
were found near the ~>""fe 

The age of the F } Crypt ad- 
mits of no speculation, —_— the anti+ 
quity of the other is very doubtful. 
It does not appear to be of Roman 
origin. The appearance of tiles in 
the roof and walls, and the discovery 
of a coin of Constantine, is all that 
has been alledged io proof, and by 
far the greater portion of the former 
agree in size and quality with those 
used in modern British hovels. But 
this point 1 shall not discuss; those 
skilled in antiquities of that period 
will better decide the question. Of 
the structure in the English stile, I 
may say that the elegant proportion 
of the columns (E. Plate Ii.) and 
the delicate mouldings of the capi- 
tals, are extremely to be admired. 
The ribs which spring from them are 
net moulded, and intersect without 
a boss or key stone; they are cut 
in free stone, and the roof covered 
with chalk. The whole is in excel- 
lent preservation. 

Since these memoranda were ta- 
ken, the coffin has been rem to 
another part of the vault, am@® the 
Western Crypt opened, which before 
was boarded up; but both are now 
considerably dilapidated, and will in 
a very short time be wholly removed. 

Yours, &c. 7.2. B. 
COM- 
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NORFOLK. 
(Concluded from p. 302.) 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Allen, Thomas, nonconformist divine and author, Norwich, 1608. 
Ames, Joseph, typographical antiquary, Yarmouth, 1689. 
Ames, William, calvinistic controversialist, 1576. 
Aylmer, John, Bp. of London, tutor of Lady Jane Grey, Aylmer-hall, 1591, 
Raconthorpe, John, ‘* Doctor resolutus,” Baconthorpe, (died 1346.) 
Bale, Robert, Carmelite, historian of bis order, (died 1503.) 
Barrett, John, divine, Lynn Regis, (died about 1559.) 
Bateman, Wm. Bp. of Norwich, founder of Trinity-hall, Camb. Norwich, (died 1354} 
Bell, Beaupré, antiquary. 
Beloe, William, translator of Herodotus, Norwich, (died 1817.) 
Benbale, Sir Robert, vanquished the Scotch Knight Turnbull in 1333. 
Berkeley, Gilbert, Bp. of Bath and Wells, 1501. 
Boleyn, Sir Geoffrey, Lord Mayor of London in 1457, benefactor, Sall. 
Boleyn, Sir William, K. B. grandfather of Anne Boleyn, Sall, (died 1505.) 
Bourcnier, Str Joun, Lord Berners, translator of Froissart, Ashwell Thorpe, d. 1552, 
Brady, Robert, physician and historian, Denver, (died 1700.) 
Breese, Mary, eccentric, great shooter, Lynn Regis, 1721. 
Briggs, William, physician and oculist, Sall, 1642. 
Browne, Edward, physician to Charles IL. president of the College, Norwich, 1642, 
Browne, John, surgeon, Norwich, 1622. 
Browne, Sir William, physician, 1692. 
Caius, Joun, physician, joint founder of Gonvile and Caius College, Norwich, 1510, 
Clarke, Christopher, divine, Norwich, (died 1742.) 
CLARKE, SAMUEL, divine and philosopher, Norwich, 1675. 
Coxe, Sir Epwarp, Lord Chief Justice, Mileham, 1550. 
Colton, John, Abp. of Armagh, Tirington, (died 1404.) 
Cosin, John, Bp. of Durham, benefactor, Norwich, 1595. 
Cuningham, William, physician, author of ** Cosmographical glasse,’’ Norwich, 1531. 
Diceto, Ralph de, Dean of St. Paul's, historian, Diss, (flor, 1210.) 
Diss, Walter of, Confessor to John of Gaunt and his queen Constance, Diss. 
Downham, Hugh, physician and poet, Newton St. Cyres, 1740. 
Ellys, Anthony, Bp. of St. David’s, Yarmouth, 1690. 
Errincuam, Sir THomas, warrior, South Erpingham, (flor. temp. H. V.) 
Fasto.r, Sir Joun, warrior, Caistor, 1377. 
Felbrigg, Sir Simon de, K.G. warrior, Felbrigg, (flor. temp. H. VI.) 
Fenn, Sir John, antiquary, publisher of Paston letters, Norwich, 1739. 
Fountaine, Sir Andrew, antiquary, friend of Pope and Swift, Narford, 1675. 
Gonvile, Edmund, founder of Gonvile College, Cambridge, in 1348, 
Gooch, Sir William, bart. general, Yarmouth, 1681. 
Goodwin, Thomas, puritan, Chaplain to Cromwell, Rolseby, 1600, 
Goslin, John, physician, Norwich, (died 1625.) 
Gourney, Edmund, author against Transubstantiation, (died about 1643.) 
Gresham, Sir John, merchant, patron of learning, Holt, 1507. 
Harling, Sir Robert, warrior, Market Harling, slain at Paris 1435. 
Harmer, Thomas, dissenter, biblical critic, Norwich, 1715. 
Headley, Henry, poet, editor of Antient Poetry, Irstead, 1766. 
Herolveston, Sir John, warrior, Harleston, (flor. temp. R. II.) 
Herring, Thomas, Abp. of Canterbury, Walsoken, 1693. 
Heveningham, William, regicide, Keteringbam, (died 1678.) 
Hingham, Sir Ralph, Lord Chief Justice to Edward J., Hingham, (died 1308.) 
Hobart, Sir James, Lord Chief Justice to Henry VII. (died 1525.) 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Northampton, K. G. Privy Seal to James I. Shottisham, 1539- 
Ibbot, Benjamin, divine, Beachamwell, 1680. 
Ingham, Sir Oliver, K. G. Governor of Aquitaine, Ingham, (flor. temp, E, IIL.) 
Ives, Jolin, antiquary, Yarmouth, 1750. 
Jerningham, Edward, poet, (died 1812.) 
Keene, Sir Benjamin, Embassador to Spain, Lynn Regis, (died 1757.) 
Keene, Edmund, Bp. of Ely, Lynn Regis, (died 1781.) 
Ket, Robert, tanner, insurgent, Wymondham, hanged 1549. 
Ket, William, tanner, insurgent, Wymondham, hanged 1549. 
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King, Edward, P. A. S. author of “ Munimenta Antiqua,” Norwich, 1734. 

King, John Glen, author of “ Rites of the Greek Church,” 1732. 

Knevet, Sir John, Lord Chancellor to Edward UI., New Buckenham. 

Legge, Thomas, dramatist and antiquary, Norwich, 1535. 

Leng, John, Bp. of Norwich, editor of Aristophanes, 1665. 

L’Estrange, Sir Roger, political and miscellaneous writer, Hunstanton-hall, 1616, 
Long, Roger, astronomer and divine, 1689. 

Lovell, Sir Thomas, K.G, statesman, knight banneret, East Harling, (died 1524.) 
Lynn, Alan of, divine, Lynn Regis, 1420. 

Lynn, Nicholas of, musician, mathematician, and astrologer, Lynn, (died 1360.) 
Martin, Thomas, antiquary, historian of his native town, Thetford, 1697. 
Masters, Robest, antiquary, historian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1724. 
Monsey, Messenger, physician and humourist, 1693. 

Moss, Robert, Dean of Ely, theologian, Gillingham, 1666. 

Netson, Horatio, Viscount, Naval hero, Burnham Thorpe, 1758. 

Neve, Peter le, antiquary and collector, 

Neve, Sir William, Clarencieux king at arms, antiquary, Aslacton, 1592. 

Norfolk, Benet of, divine, (died 1340.) 

Norwich, Sir John de, Vice-admira! of England to Edward II., Norwich. 

Paine, Thomas, wretched deist and republican, Thetford. 

Parker, MatTHew, Abp. of Canterbury, founder of Antiquarian Society, Norwich 

1504. 

Paston, Sir Clement, warrior, benefactor, Paston, (died 1599.) 

Paston, Sir John, warrior, Pastun, 1440. 

Paston, Sir William, “ the good Judge,” Paston, 1378. 

Pastou, Sir William, founder of North Walsham school, Paston, (died 1608.) 
Pearson, John, Bp. of Chester, expositor of the Creed, Creake, 1612, 

Perebourne, John, Admiral at victory oif Sluys in 1346, Yarmouth, 

Perne, Audrew, Dean of Ely, wit and benefactor, Bilney, (died 1589.) 

Phaer, Thomas, physician, translator of Virgil, Norwich, (died 1560.) 

Porson. RicHarD, Greek sebolar, East Ruston, 1759. 

Pyle, Thomas, divine, Stodley, 1674. 

Rack, Edmund, poet, Ellingiam, 1735. 

Rawleigh, William, editor of Bacon's works, Norwich, about 1582. 

Read, Sir Peter, knighted by Charles V. for bis valour at Tunis, Norwich, (died 1566.) 
Repton, Humphrey, landscape gardener, near Felbrigg, 1752. 

Richardson, Sir Thomas, Chief Justice, Mulbarton, 1568. 

Robinson, Robert, baptist, translator of Saurin’s sermons, Swaffham, 1735. 
Salter, Samuel, divine and Greek scholar, Norwich, (died 1778.) 

Searning, Roger de, Bp of Norwich, Scarning, (died 1278.) 

Shadwel!, Thomas, poet laureat and dramatist, Stanton-hall, about 1640. 

SHOVEL, Sik CLOUDESLEY, admiral, Cockthorpe, 1650. 

Soames, ‘I homas, loyalist divine, Yarmouth, (died 1649). 

SPELMAN, Sik Henry, antiquary, Congham, 1564. 

Stalham, Jobu, nonconformist, author of ‘* Vind:cia Redemptionis,” (died 1680 
Stillingfleet, Benjamin, uaturalist and poet, 1700. 

Suthfield, or Suffield, Walter de, Bp. of Norwich, Suffie'd, (died 1257. 

Swindon, Heury, historian of bis native town, Yarmouth, (died 1772.) 
Tacesphalus, John, Commentator on the Revelations, Tacolneston, (flor. 1404.) 
Taverner, Richard, editor of the Bible, lay preacher, sheriff of Oxon, 1555. 

Taylor, Thomas, nonconformist divine and avtbor, Scarning, 1625. 

Thorpe, John, ‘* Doctor ingeniosus,” logician, Thorpe, (died 1440.) 

Thorpe, Sir William de, Lord Chief Justice to Richard II. Ashwell Thorpe. 
Tottington, Alexander de, Bp. of Norwich, Tottington, (died 1413.) 

Towers, John, Bp. ef Peterborough, (died 1642.) 
Townshend, Sir Roger, Judge, Rainham, (flor. temp. Hen, VII.) 
Vinke, Peter, nonconformist divine and autbor, Norwich, (died 1702.) 
Walpole, Horatio, statesman, brother to Sir Rubert, Houghton. 
Walpole, Ralph de, Bp. of Ely, Walpole. 
WaLrote, Sik Rosert, first Earl of Orford, statesman, 1674. 
Walsi: sham, Robert, divine, Walsingham, (died 1310 
Walstan St., see his legend in Capgrave, Bawburgh, (died 1016.) 
Water, Huserr, Abp. of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Pope’s Legate, Dereham, 

(died 1205.) 
Wats, William, editor of Matthew Paris, Lynn Regis, (died 1649.) 
Watson, Robert, author against Popery, Norwich. 


Wells, William, scholastic divine, Wells juxta Mare, (died 1421.) 
Wharton 
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Wharton, Henry, author of “ Anglia Sacra,” Worstead, 1664. 

Wild, Henry, learned tailor, Norwich, (about 1680.) 

Wimundham, William de, metallurgist, Wymundham, (flor. 1293.) 

Winona, Rr. Hon. WitttaM, statesman and orator, Felbrigg-hall, 1750. 
Windham, Sir Thomas, warrior at capture of Tournay temp. H. VIII. Wymundham, 
Wilson, Arthur, historian and dramatist, Yarmouth, 1595. 

Wodehouse, John, warrior at Agincourt, Kimberley. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


The first Militia battalion in England was raised in this county. 

At Aylsham, died and was buried, John Jeggon, Bp. of Norwich, 1617. 

Billingford was the property and residence of Sir Simon Burley, knight 
banneret, the favourite of the renowned Black Prince, tutor aod Prime 
Minister of Richard Il. ; beheaded on Tower-hill 1388. 

In Burnham Thorpe church is a neat mural monument for the father of the 
brave Lord Nelson, who was rector of that place. Lord Nelson’s motto, 
** Palmam qui meruit ferat,” was chosen by Mr. Pitt himself from one of Dr. 
Jortin’s odes. 

Caistor-house was built by the celebrated general, Sir John Fastolff, who 
resided there with great magnificence. 

At Denver, his native place, died and was buried, Robert Brady, physician 
and historian, 1700. 

Diss was the rectory of John Skelton, satirical poet. 

Earlham was the vicarage of William Beloe, translator of Herodotus, and 
Anecdotist of Scarce Books. 

East Dereham was the rectory of the sanguinary Edmund Bonner, afier- 
wards Bp. of London. Sir John Feon, the antiquary, died here in 1794. In 
the Church was buried William Cowper the poet, 1800. 

At Elmham was a country seat of the Bishops of Norwich, which was con- 
verted into a castle by its warlike inhabitant, Henry Spencer. 

Erpingham, the birth-place of the “ gallant knight” so named, has ac. 
quired additional celebrity from the exquisitely ludicrous versification of a 
story from Heywood’s “ Various History of Women,” by Colman in bis 
* Broad Grins.” 

In Estratuna Church were buried its founder, Sir Roger de Bourne, 1335; 
and Judge Reeve, 1647. 

Felbrigge-hall was the residence, and in the Church was buried, its illus 
trious native, that truly English statesman, the Rt. Hon. William Windham, 
1810. 

Fersfield was the rectory of Francis Blomefield, who composed and printed 
his History of this county at this place. He was afterwards presented to the 
rectory of Brockdish. 

In Heigham Church, in the suburbs of Norwich, was interred Joseph Hall, 
Bp. of Norwich, “ the Christian Seneca,” 1656. 

Houghton-hall was erected, and in the Church was buried, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, Prime minister, 1745. The house was begun in 1722, 
and finished 1735. Front, including the colonnades, 450 feet long. The no- 
ble collection of paintings described by his son Horace Walpole, in his “ Rdes 
Walpoliane,” were sold to Catherine, Empress of Russia. In the Charch is 
also a monument of Catherine, first wife of Sir Robert Walpole, 1737, with aa 
exquisitely beautiful inscription by her son. 

In logham Church is the monument of its warlike native, Sir Oliver de 
Ingham, governor of Aquitaine. 

intwood-hall was a seat of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange; and here he entertained John Dudley, the great Earl of Warwick, 
when on his march against the insurgents under the two Kets in 1549. Many 
authors claim for this county the honour of Sir Thomas Gresham's birth, but 
a greater number assign it to London. 

Kenninghall was the property and seat of Mary I. whea Princess, aad an 
occasional summer residence of her sister Elizabeth, when Queen. 

In Keteringham Church is the monument of its native, the regicide, Wil- 
liam Heveningham. 


In Loddon Church, which he had erected, was buried Sir James aay 
or 
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Lord Chief Justice to Henry VII. and ancestor of the Earls of Buckingham- 
shire, with bis wife, the foundress of St. Olave’s bridge over the Waveney. 


Sir James resided at Hales Hall, in this parish, and died 1525. 
Lyon Regis was represented in 17 successive Parliaments by Sir Robert 


Walpole. 


Benjamin Keene, diplomatist, who died at Madrid 1757. 


In St. Nicholas Chapel is a costly monument for its uative, Sir 


Dr. Burney was 


organist of this town, resided here from 1751 to 1760, and here formed the 


an of bis * History of Music.” 


Io North Walsham Church is a handsome monument of Sir William Pas- 


ton, founder of its free school, 1608. 


At Northwold was buried its rector, Robert Burhill, the friend of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, whom he assisted in his “ History of the World.” 


Norwich, in 1506, was almost entirely consumed by fire. 


Here, in 1651, 


died Dr. Arthur Dee, physician to Charles 1. author on Hermetical science, 


the son of the famous Dr. John Dee. 


In the Episcopal Chapel were buried 


Bishops Edward Reynolds, 1676, and Anthony Sparrow, 1685. 
Pulham was the rectory of William Broome, poct, who assisted Pope in 


his translation of Homer: 


* Pope came clean off with Homer, but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.” 


Rainham Hall was erected in 1630, by Inigo Jones. 


It was the principal 


residence of that excellent man, the grandfather of the present Marquess 
Townshend, who commanded at the capture of Quebec, Wolfe being slain, 


and Moncton severely wounded. 


In Raveningham Church was buried Sir John de Norwich, Vice-admiral 


of England to Edward ILI. 


Sculthorp was the retirement of the famous warrior, Sir Robert Knolles; 
he died here 1407, but was buried at White Friars, London. 

At South Walsham, died in 1761, Sarah Brown, aged 112. 

In Sprowston Church is the monument of Miles Corbet, one of the regi- 


cides, who was executed in 1661. 


Stiffkey Hall was built by Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

At Stratton, the seat of his friend Mr. Marsham, 1775, Benjamin Stillinz- 
fleet composed his “* Calendar of Flora.” 

Swaffham is much celebrated for its coursing matches and horse races. 

Terrington was the rectory of Edmund Gonvile, the founder of Gonyile 
College, Cambridge, in 1348. 

In Tilney Church-yard is the stone coffin of one Hickifric, supposed to be 


a Knight Templar. 


This is the original of that favourite story, well known 


to almost every child above six years old, of “The famous Exploits of Tho- 


mas Hickathrift the Giant.” 


In Tittleshall Church is the monument of the great luminary of the law, 


Sir Edward Coke, who died 1634. 


Wayland Wood, near Wotton, is the scene of the well-known ballad of “ The 


Children in the Wood.” 


Jn Yarmouth, in 1348, 7052 persons died of the plague; in 1579, 2000, and 


in 1664, 2500 died of the same disease. 


station for men of war in 1796. 


Mr. Ursan, . Sept. 23. 
| SHALL be much obliged to any of 

your numerous antiquarian Corre- 
spondents who will inform me, through 
the channel of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, where { can find any correct 
account of the origin of the Flemish 
style of Florid Gothic Architecture. 
1 have sought in vain for it in the 
works of Milner and others who have 
written on the Gothic edifices of the 
English, French, and Lombards. — But 


Yarmouth Roads were first made a 
Byaro. 


the Flemish style, so peculiar in its 
character, and so distinguished on 
account of the whimsical profusion of 
its ornaments, appears to me to have 
been neglected by our Architectural 
Historians. I will allude, for an ex- 
ample of this style, to the celebrated 
Maison de Viile at Louvain, to that 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Brussels, and at 
Ypres, and to the Colleges and Reli- 
gious Houses in most parts of ‘the 
Netherlands. Indeed the Stadhuys 

at 
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at Maestricht, and those ia general 
throughout Dutch Brabant and Hol- 
land, are examples of the style I al- 
lude to. The custom of building the 
Town-houses with lofty and ornamen- 
tal spires seems to be of Flemish ori 
gin, and to have prevailed only in 
those countries which had by trade or 
political alliance a decided connexion 
with the Netherlands; as for instance, 
Scotland, where this custom still pre- 
vails, and affords an ornamental ap- 
pearance to the lowland towns when 
viewed from a distance. The light 
wooden spires, frequently placed on 
the public edifices in Holland, proba- 
bly were invented by the Dutch, and 
were suggested by the necessity of 
making buildings light, which were 
buili on what the Dutch call pile- 
driven bases, o0 a mirshy and unsta- 
ble suil: but these wooden steeples 
were imitated in Flanders and in 
France, in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, an example of which may still be 
seen on the Maison de Ville at Calais. 

Another custom of Belgian origin 
seems to be that of large peals of 
bells, consisting of several octaves, 
played by keys and pedals, called 
Adoekenspielen or Carilions, so com- 
mon in Dutch and Flemish steeples: 
they are suid to have been first made 
at Alost. These carillons have been 
likewise introduced into Scotland, and 
may stil’ be found on the top of the 
Church-sieeples, or the Town-houses, 
aud other public buildings, where 
they are called musick-belis. They 
have keys like the piano; and I have 
frequently played Scotch tunes on 
them with great facility when at Edin- 
burgh. But these are inferior in tone 
to some bells | heard in Flanders and 
jn Picardy. There is a report that 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh are 
about to take down the tower of the 
High Church, but 1 hope they will 
re-erect the musick-bells, which are 
now become almost national in Scet- 
Jand, and are still a favourite musick 
with the populace in the lowland 
towus, They are principally useful, 
as Dr. Buroey remarks in his Musical 
Tour, because they afford musick toa 
whoie town at once. The same ap- 
plies to chimes played by clock-work, 
common also in Holland, France, and 
the Western parts of England. The 
insertion of this will oblige 

Yours, &. ANTIQUARIUS, 
——_— 
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HE EAGLE. Tue Sprean 
Eacie. Tae Eacues. Of these 
birds, the golden eagle, the ring-tail 
eagle, the sea eagle, the osprey, and 
the erne, are British, and as such de. 
scribed by Pennant in his “ Zoology,” 
The Eagle is remarkable for its 
longevity, power of abstinence from 
food, and a sight, quick, strong, and 
piercing, even toa proverb. Keysler 
relates that one died at Vieuna after 
a confinement of 104 years; and this 
vigour is alluded to in Psalm 103, 
verse 5. 
“ Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things, so that thy youth is renewed 
like the Eagles.” 


One of these birds, in the posses- 
sion of Owen Hoiland, esq. of Con- 
way, through the neglect of his 
servants, endured hunger for 21 days 
without any sustenance whatever. Its 
vatural history is finely described in 
Job, chap. 39, verses 2T, 28, 29, and 30, 

* Doth the Eagle mount up at thy 
command, and make her nest on high ? 

** She dwelleth and abideth on the 
rock, upon the crag of the rock, and 
the strong place. 

“From thence she seeketh the prey, 
and ber eyes behold afar off. 

** Her young ones also suck up blood, 
and where the slain are, there is she.”’ 


The Eagle, considered as the king 
of birds, was dedicated to Jupiter in 
commemoration of its supplying him 
with nectar when he lay concealed in 
Crete, for fear of being devoured b 
his father Saturn. At Strawberry-bil 
is the statue of an Eagle, found in 
the gardens of Boccapadugli within 
the precinct of Caracalla’s baths at 
Rome, in the year 1742, described, 
by its then possessor Horace Wal- 
pole, as ** one of the finest pieces of 
Greek sculpture in the world, and 
reckoned superior to the Eagle in the 
Villa Mattei. The boldness and yet 
great finishing of this statue are in- 
comparable, the eyes inimitable. Mr. 
Gray has drawn the * flagging wing.” 

The sleeping Eagle in Pindar is thus 
translated by West: 

“ Perch’d on the sceptre of th’ Olym- 
pian king, 

The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; 
And indolently bangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle sleep his closing eye-lids 


seals : 
And 
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And an his heaving limbs in loose array 
To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers 
lay.” 


By Akenside : 
*€ With slacken’d wings, 
While now the solemn concert breathes 
around, 
Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord, 
Sleeps the stern eagle; by the number’d 
notes 
Possess’d, and satiate with the melting 
tune, 
Sovereign of birds.” 
By Gray: 
* Perching on the scepter’d hand 
Of Jove, thy magie lulls the feather’d 
king, 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightning of 
his eye.” 

The Eagle was borneby way of ensign 
or standard by several nations. The 
first who are known to have assumed 
it were the Persians, according to 
the testimony of Xenophon. The 
Romans, after using a variety of 
avimals, as wolves, leopards, and 
eagles, according to the fancy of the 
commander, at length, in the second 
consulate of Marius, fixed perma- 
nently on the eagle as their principal 
military ensign. Lt was borne on the 
top of a pike, was made either of 
gold or silver, with wings displayed, 
and frequently grasping a thunder- 
bolt in its taloas. 

When Cesar first attempted to land 
in England, as his vessels could not 
approach close to the shore, the Ro- 
mans, intimidated by the warlike ap- 
pearance of the natives, hesitated at 
commencing the attack, until the 
standard-bearer of the 10th legion 
rushed into the tide, exclaiming, 
** FoHow, soldiers, unless you will 
betray your Eagle to the enemy.” 
Thus incited, the Romans leapt into 
the water, and, after a desperate re- 
sistance, made good their landing 
near Deal onthe 26th of August, 55 
years before Christ. 

The late Emperor of France, in 
imitation of the Romans, adopted 
the eagle as his principal mililary 
standard; and six of these trophies of 
the superior valour of Britain were 
deposited in Whitehall chapel, on 
May 18, 1811, together with the 
falsely-styled ** Invincible” standard, 
taken in Egypt, and several other 
regimental colours. Two more French 
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eagles were taken by the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo. 

According to Menestrier, the Ro- 
man Emperors of the East, when 
there were two on the throne at the 
same time, instead of doubling their 
eagles on their ensigns, joined them 
together and represented them with 
two heads. The Emperors of the 
West, or of the German empire, 
adopted this ensigo as claiming the 
supremacy over both parts of the 
empire; and at a later period, the 
Czars of Muscovy, proposing to add 
the Eastern portion of the Roman 
empire to their vast Northern pos- 
sessions, also adopted for their armo- 
rial bearing an eagle with two heads. 

A white eagle was the ensign of 
Poland when a kingdom; a black 
eagle is the present ensign and prin- 
cipal military order of Prussia. 

Lord Byron, in his “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ closes an ani- 
mated apostrophe to the memory of 
the amiable Heory Kirke White, who 
fell a victim to his too ardeot pursuit 
of science, with the following very 
striking simile: 

* So the struck eagle stretch'’d upon the 
plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far 
to feel 

He nurs’d the pinion which impell'd the 
steel: 

While the same plumage that had warm'd 
his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 
breast.” 

The principal inns at Machynlleth 
and Wrexham are distinguished by the 
sign of the eagles, which as well as 
the *“ Cross Foxes” before uotieed, 
are taken from the aris of Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wyane, who bears, quar- 
terly, first aud fourth, Vert, 3 eagles 
displayed in fess Or, for Wynn; se- 
cond and third, Argent, two foxes 
counter salieut i saitire Gules, the 
dexter surmounted of the sinister, for 
Williams. 

Tue Eacte ann Cup. Thissigo, 
from the charm of 

* Apt alliteration’s artful aid,” 
often familiarly styled * The Bird aod 
Baby,” is a great favourite in Lan- 
cashire; indeed 1 think that there is 

hardly 
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hardly a town or village of any mag- 
nitude in the whole Palatinate with- 
out a public-house thus distinguished. 
It is the crest of the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Lieutenant of that county, and 
as such was borne by his brave and 
loyal ancestor James Stanley, the 
sixth Earl, by his inviolable fidelity 
to Charles 1. and Charles II. justly 
entitled to the motto of that noble 
family ‘sans changer,” which is often 
inscribed round the sign. 

This illustrious nobleman, who had 
particularly distinguished himself un- 
der Prince Rupert at the capture of 
Bolton and Liverpool by assault, May 
28 and June 26, 1644, was Lord of 
the Isle of Man; and vn being sum- 
moned by General Ireton tu surrender 
it to the Parliamentarians, returned 
this heroic reply : 

“I received your letter with indigna- 
tion, and with ‘scorn I return you this 
answer, that I cannot but wonder whence 
you should gather any hopes from me, 
that I should, like you, prove treacher- 
ous to my sovereign; since you cannot 
be insensible of my former actings in his 
late Majesty’s service, from which prin- 
ciple of loyalty I am no way departed. 

* T scorn your proffers; { disdain your 
favours; I abbor your treasons; and 
am so far from delivering this island to 
your advantage, that 1 will keep it to 
the utmost of my power to your de- 
struction. 

“* Take this final answer, and forbear 
any further solicitations, for if you trou- 
ble me with any more messages upon 
this occasion, I will burn the paper and 
hang the bearer. 

“This is the immutable resolution, 
and shall be the undoubted practice of 
him who accounts it his chiefest glory 
to be, His Majesty’s most loyal and obe- 
dient subject, Dersy.”’ 

Castletown, 12th July 1649. 


On the advance of Charles Il. from 
Scotland, the Earl raised a body of 
600 horse for the royal cause, with 
which, at Wigan-lane, August 25, 
1651, he successfully resisted for se- 
veral hours the republican Colonel 
Jobu Lilburn at the head of 3000 Par- 
liamentarians ; but atlength, wounded 
aad overpowered by numbers, he was 
compelled to retreat ; after which be 
joined his royal master, by whose 
side he fought in the unfortunate 
battle of Worcester, Sept. 3; and on 
finding all lost, he provided fur the 
King’s safety by conducting him to 
the house at Boscobel: but endeavour- 

3 


ing himself to return into Lancashire, 
was taken prisoner, and though he 
was promised his life ov his surren- 
der, yet, such the faith of rebels! he 
was conducted to Bolton, where, with 
unshaken courage, he fell a martyr 
to magnanimity and loyalty, being 
beheaded October 15, 1651. Hi 
Countess, worthy of such a lord, is 
memorable for her noble defeuce 
of Lathom-house in 1644, against the 
Parliamentarian Colonels Egerton, 
Rigby, Ashton, and Holcroft, who 
lost 2000 men in the siege. 

The common tradition respecting 
this crest is, that Sir Thomas Lathom 
and his lady, walking in a wild part 
of their park, heard the cries of 4 
child, and after diligent search, their 
servants at length discovered a male 
infant wrapped in rich swaddling- 
clothes in an eagle’s nest, and as Sir 
Thomas and his lady were old and 
without issue, they, considering this 
child as the immediate gift of God, 
had him baptized by the name of La- 
thom, and bequeathed to him their 
large estate. The foundling on his 
death left an only daughter, whom Sir 
John Stanley married, and in memory 
of this remarkable event, took the 
Eagle and Child for his crest, which 
has ever since been borne by his noble 
successors the Earls of Derby. 

The real history appears to be that 
Sir Thomas Lathom, who lived in the 
reign of Edward III. had by his wife 
one only child, a daughter, named 
Isabel, who was married to Sir John 
Stanley, but he had an illegitimate 
sun by a Mary Oskatel, which he di- 
rected to be laid secretly at the foot 
of a tree op which an eagle had built 
her nest, and pretending to have ac- 
cidentally discovered the infant, he 
persuaded his lady to adopt it, and 
at the same time assumed for his crest 
an eagle looking backwards as for 
something she had lost or was taken 
from her. The child, who was after- 
wards known by the title of Sir Os- 
katel de Lathom, was long considered 
as heir to his estates; but Sir Thomas 
shortly before his death, revealed the 
fraud, and left the balk of his pro- 
perty to his legitimate daughter Lady 
Stanley, whose descendants altered the 
Lathow crest of an eagle regardant, as 
before related, to an eagle triumph- 
ing over and preying upon a child. 

Tue Evernant. Tue ELEPHANT 
anv Castir. The former of these 

sigos 
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signs Shakspeare has given to an inn 
jo a city of lilyria, where, in his co- 
medy of “ Twelfth Night, or What 
you will,” be makes Antonio tell 
Sebastian, 

In the South suburbs at the Elephant 

Is best to lodge.” 

The latier is a very common sign; 
and an inn, so distinguished, at New- 
ington in Surrey, from its situation 
near London at the junction of seve- 
ralroads, is almost universally known, 

The elephant, a native of Asia and 
Africa, is the largest of all land ani- 
mals. Those at the Cape of Good 
Hope are from 12 to 15 feet high. 
They are herbivorous, and live to the 
age of 120 or 130 years. Wheo tamed, 
they are gentle, docile, obedient, at- 
tached to their master, grateful for 
benefits, but warmly resentful of in- 
jury; and numerous instances are re- 
lated by naturalists in which their 
sagacity and sensibility have been dis- 
played in a very eminent degree. 
Hence Pope, in his “* Essay on Man,” 
says, 

“ How instinct varies in the grov’ling 
swine, 

Compar’d, half-reas'ning elephant, with 
thine.” 

Polwhele, in his “ Influence of Lo- 
cal Attachment with respect to home,” 
gives the following beautiful picture : 
Nor, as revisiting gl me grove 

That waves, where Ganges rolls his 

yellow tide, 
Does the sage elephant at random rove; 

But winding round the gem-fraught 

mountain's side, 

On the known valley glances looks of 

pride, 
Where he had once, fierce victor, with 
the blood 

Of his mail’d enemy the foliage dy'd. 
Then o’er the feats of youth he seems 

to brood, 
Rears his proboscis high, and hails the 
conscious wood.” 


Porus, as Quintus Curtius informs 
us, opposed the passage of Alexan- 
der over the Hydaspes with 85 of 
these animals; and Buffon supposes 
that some of the elephants, taken by 
that monarch, and afterwards trans- 
—— into Greece, were employed 

y Pyrrhus against the Romans. 
Since the invention of fire-arms ele- 
phants have been chiefly used for the 
purposes of labour or magnificent pa- 
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rade. The Indian princes in their 
travels are attended by hundreds of 
these animals. They are sometimes 
employed in the execution of con- 
demoed criminals, whose limbs they 
break with their trunk, trample 
them to death, or impale them on 
their enormous tusks, as they are 
commanded by their more barbarous 
keeper. 

Bewick, in his “‘ History of Qua- 
drupeds,” says, “ Itis a singular cir- 
cumstance in the history of this ex- 
traordinary animal, that, in a state 
of subjection, it is unalterably bar- 
ren; and, though it has been reduced 
under the dominion of man for ages, 
it has never beenknown to breed—as 
if it had a proper sense of its degrad- 
ed condition, and obstinately refused 
to increase the pride and power of 
its conqueror by propagating a race 
of slaves. To recruit, therefore, the 
numbers that are unavoidably con- 
sumed by diseases, accident, or age, 
the Eastern princes are obliged every 
year to send into the forests, and to 
use various methods to procure fresh 
suppli s.” 

Julius Cesar, toward the end of 
the Roman Republic, being prohi- 
bited from putting his own portrait 
on the coin, substituted the figure of 
an elephant, because the word Cesar 
in the Punic language, as is testified 
both by Servius aud Spartian, denoted 
an elephant. 

There is great diversity of opinion 
among Antiquaries as to the King of 
Denmark by whom the military order 
of the Elephant was first established. 
Its institution has been ascribed to 
Canutus VI. to John, to Christian I. 
Frederic I. and Christian LV. ; but the 
learned Selden and Imhoff agree in 
ascribing it to Frederick I]. who was 
elected to the sceptre in 1542. The 
badge is an elephant bearing a castle 
upon its back; which device is also 
borne as the arms of the city of Co- 
ventry. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Nov. 2. 

A= the papers of a deceased 
friend, I a long time since found 

the Journal of a Tour, made in 170), 
to Paris, written by one of his ances- 
tors, a Barrister. 1 put it by, intend- 
ing on some future day to read it at- 
tentively. This was nearly 40 years 
ago. From that period it often oc- 
curred 
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curred to my thoughts, but I could 
not recollect where | had laid it. In 
emptying lately the contents of a box, 
conataming old family writings, I dis- 
covered among them ie teen toes 
Manuscript. 1 then revised it care- 
fully; but the perusal was attended 
with some difficulty, for it is writ- 
ten in a character uncommonly small, 
as close as print, and with ink now 
from age become very pale; and 
indeed some of the words are in part 
obliterated. However, I made the 
whole ont, and found the subject suffi- 
ciently entertaining to induce me to 
make a copy of this Journal; and I 
now send it you, conceiving that on 
account of its age, it being 117 years 
since it was composed, and from the 
— alterations which have occurred 
through the sad and destructive con- 
sequences of the French Revolution, 
it may afford, as a picture of what 
things were before that dreadful event, 
some amusement to your numerous 
Readers. It is too long for a single 


insertion; but, if you approve of it at 
all, it may be continued in succession 
through following Publications. 

This account isa plain descriptive 
narrative, and cannot boast of much 
novelty ; but it has a complete con- 


nexion with the time when it was 
written, and is unquestionably entirely 
authentic and correct: nor is it dull 
or tiresome. I therefore submit it to 
you accordingly ; conceiving that a 
description of France, at the time 
when Lewis XIV. was in the zenith of 
his power, and his rival, William III. 
living, will be deemed somewhat of 
a curiosity. 

I have made no alterations in the 
Manuscript, except that in some few 
places I have smoothed the turn of a 
sentence, and here and there a little 
corrected the language. I have also 
occasionally added a word or two in 
the way of connexion; but all this 
has been done with a sparing hand, 
allusive merely to form, and in no re- 
spect to substance. 

The horrid scenes of late years 
transacted in France have so changed 
the condition of many of the noble 
edifices with which that unfortunate 
country abounded, as well as totally 
destroyed others, that I wish it were 
in my power to add notes to this Tour, 
to shew, by way of contrast, the pre- 
sent as well os former state of things. 
This can only be done by those who 
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Tour to Paris in 1701. 
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have travelled the route described, 
since the Peace. As it has not been 
my lot to do this, I would not attempt 
from hearsay, or casual accounts, 
found in some recent publications, to 
assert what I could not positively 
ascertain to he correct; but I hope 
that, among your numerous readers, 
some may be found who, after you 
have published the whole of this little 
Journal, may, in consequence of an 
actual view, be able to point out the 
alterations, and sad ones they are, 
which that scourge of the world, the 
French Revolution, hath produced. 
This, I am convinced, would be a very 
acceptable detail. 
Yours, &c. Vervs, 
Descriptive Journal of a Tour taken 
by three Gentlemen in the last 
Year of the Reign of King Witttam 
IIl. (1701) from Lonpon to Panu, 
by way of Cavais, and back through 
Normanpy to Dirprs. 
(From the original Manuscript.) 
On the 16th of August 1701 (old 
style) about eight at night, we set out 
from London for Gravesend by the 
Tilt-bvat, amidst a strange medley of 
the sea fry; who were singing, talk- 
ing obscenity and low language, 
smoaking, and telling stories, amidst 
a most confused babbling. About 20 
songs were tuning, alltogether, of 
the same or nearly the same notes as 
those of the Three Children in the 
Wood, and about as long, mostly ia 
praise of jolly sailors, until we came 
off Woolwich; and here we were 
boarded by a pressgaug belonging to 
the Tilbury, "a foudeeds man - of- 
war bound for Algiers and other 
places on the Barbary shore, and 
which was to carry over the Morocco 
Ambassador, and bring back English 
slaves. Ona sudden, all was hushed, 
and a dead silence continued until we 
arrived at Gravesend at one in the 
morning. 
GRAVESEND. 
™ After some rest in bed, we arose; 
and, it being Sunday, went to 
Church; to which we had seen the 
Mayor go in procession, with a mace 
carried before him by a serjeant in a 
laced coat and bareheaded, attended 
by his brethren the Jurats, twelve in 
number. The Mayor wore a bluegown, 
tolerably neat, and somewhat fine. 
This town is but small, though po- 
pulous ; cunsisting chiefly of Lwo close 
streets, 
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streets, with many inns and alehouses. 
At a small fort contiguous to the 
town Eastward, are about 20 guns, 
planted level with the water, to hin- 
der ships passing in case of an em- 
bzrgo, or until they have cleared their 
customs, and been searched for con- 
traband goods by officers placed there 
for that purpose. The garrison of 
the fort consists only of a detachment 
of 20 soldiers, with a serjeant and a 
gunner from Tilbury fort, which is 
on the other side of the River. 

Gravesend ts a seafaring town, and 
depends chiefly on the shipping lying 
off in the River to be cleared, and 
upon wind-bound passengers from 
London by water ; for it is situate out 
of the post road. 


Tixeury Fort. 


After evening prayer, we crossed 
the Thames to Tilbury Fort. This 
was first a block house, built by 
Queen Elizabeth. King Charles 11. 
conyerted it into a regular furtifica- 
tion, which had sometimes 300 guns 
mounted on its walls aud ramparts, 
but now has only 140. It is defended 
byadouble moat, with ravelins, bas- 
tions, counterscarps, redoubts, and 
other outworks; and if in good re- 
pair, would be capable of making a 
stout defence, but all is mueh gove to 
decay, and the strength of the place 
is now rather from nature than from 
art; for it is built in a low marshy 
groued, and the foundations of the 
walls, which are of brick, and of a 
good thickness, consist of huge piles 
of wood, and the whole level for 
many miles about it can be laid under 
water. Therefore, if an enemy could 
drain it off, the ground would not 
admit of raising batteries or making 
trenches; for if you dig but a foot 
deep, water springs up, and fills the 
hole, and a pike may with ease be 
thrust to its head in the ground, it is 
so soft and boggy. The garrison con- 
sists of two companies of suldiers. The 
Governor is Colonel Sinclair, a Scot, 
who has a house at Gravesend. This 
fort is called about a mile in compass, 
and is served only with rain water 
that falls from the roofs of the build- 
ings, which are covered with lead for 
that purpose. By leaden conveyances 
it comes into seyeral large cisterns, 
well bricked and terrassed to keep out 
the salt water, and there it is retained 
for the use of the garrison, so that 


they seldom or never want fresh wa- 
ter. We were told that one of these 
cisterns holds 400 tons. 

In the tower of the fort is a maga- 
zine, which, we were told, held 12,000 
barrels of gunpowder, preserved by 
doors made of copper, and other good 
contrivances about it. Almost all 
the guns were old, and bad Queen 
Elizabeth's arms on them. 

Rocnester. 

1701, August 18. About two ia 
the morning we set out in a Tide 
Coach from Gravesend for Rochester, 
in company with two maimed sailors. 
Each of them had a wooden leg, and 
one had only asingle eye. There was 
also a sailor's wife with achild. These 
kept up a continued conversation of 
the most filthy kind, and accompanied 
it with practices of the most offensive 
nature: the men also smoaking mun- 
duugus as they call it; so that for 
the space of eight miles we were shut 
up with beastliness, and deafened with 
obstreperous clamour. At four in 
the morning we were released from 
our prison of abomination, by being 
set down at Rochester. This city is 
between two other towns, Strood to- 
wards Gravesend, and Chatham to- 
wards Canterbury; and these thtee 
ali lying together in length make the 
road two miles through them, mostly 
of a bad rough pavement. 

In Rochester are the ruins of a 
formerly famous Castle, founded, as 
the people say, by Julius Cesar, and 
finished in the reign of his successor. 
It has been a vast and magnificent 
stone building. The walls round it 
were defended with twelve towers or 
bulwarks of great height and strength, 
two of which, almost entire, and about 
half a mile in compass, are yet in be- 
ing, as is also the body of the Casile, 
which is as high as the spire of the 
Cathedral. It has walls of a vast 
thickness, and is five stories high, 
though there is nothing now of lead, 
wood, or iron left, the Castle be- 
ing first partly destroyed by King 
Joho, in the wars between him and 
his Barons, and since that by several 
others. These walls are all cemented 
with a certain hard matter, full of 
little white sheils that seem more 
durable than the stone itself. From 
the top we had a prospect of the 
country; and at a distance discerned 
Sheerness fort, and nearer to us the 
rope-yards and dock of Chatham,which 

we 
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we had not time to visit. Within the 
Castle walls is what was a bowling- 
green, but now gone to decay ; and in 
an house, made out of one of the 
Towers, lives a very old fellow who 
rents the Castle, and sells a mug of 
good beer. 

Aug. 19. We went to see the Ca- 
thedral: a plain old building, not 
Jarge for an English Church of that 
description, and somewhat out of re- 

air. The choir is of a good size, 

ut not fine, and has an ascent to it of 
some stepsfrom the body. The chief 
things of note are the tomb of Wal- 
ter de Merton, founder of Merton 
College, in Oxford, which being de- 
faced in the late civil wars, was re- 

aired and adorned by the Master and 

ellows of that College, in 1662; and 
a fine new Monument of Warner Lee, 
Esq. son to Dr. Lee, late Bishop of 
this See. In the center of this Cathe- 
dral is a spire, covered with lead, of 
no great height. 

CANTERBURY. 

From Rochester we went to Can- 
terbury by the Flying Coach. This 
is a large populous city, and has in it 
many French aod Walloons, was for- 
merly famous for silks, and is now for 
hops; and has thirteen parishes within 
the liberties. The chief thing to be 
admired is the Cathedral. It is a very 
large and lofty building, being of the 
same form as other Cathedrals (to wit) 
across; and at the further end of the 
choir there are two transepts to the 
North and South, terminated by two 
large windows, torming another cross. 
There is a tower at the West end, to- 
wards the South, where is a fine ring 
of bells; aud another with a spire, to- 
wards the North. In the center of 
the Church, near the choir, is a high 
tower, which bas in it one fine bell of 
excellent metal, called Bell Harry. 
At the West end of the choir, that 
tower makes a noble and lofty cupo- 
la, viewed from the interior. The 
Choir itself is réckoned much larger 
thao that of St. Paul's, now rebuilt. 
It is finely wainscotted, and well adorn- 
ed with carved work. At the outside 
of the entrance into the choir is a 
screen, studing on the grand flight of 
steps by which = ascend thereto 
from the body of the Church, having 
on each side of the door-way the sta- 
tues of the Saxon Kings, in whose 
reigns it was first built, three on one 
side and three on the other, the first 
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on the left hand having the model of 
the Church in his hand, but we could 
not learn their names. Beyond the 
choir Eastward, in a space behind the 
great Altar, is a stone chair, wherein 
the Archbishops are enthroned, and 
Eastward of that is the large and fa- 
mous Chapel of St. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who in the 
reign of Henry II. fell a sacrifice to 
his own pride, haughtiness, and tur. 
buleuce, being murdered in this Ca- 
thedral by some of the King’s cour. 
tiers; in consequence of which the 
King was ordered by the Pope to 
build a shrine, and to do penance by 
walking barefoot with a taper in bis 
hand to this place, and to submit to 
other indignities, as mentioned in His. 
tory; and Becket was canonized asa 
Saint aod Martyr. Where the shrine 
stood is a fine piece of Mosaic work, 
much worn by the kneeling of the ador. 
ers. In this Chapel is a beautiful tomb 
of Nicholas Wotton, the first Dean of 
Canterbury; the Church before his 
time being governed by a Prior and 
120 Menks, and since by a Dean 
and twelve Prebendaries. There 
would be no end to particularize all 
that is to be seen in this noble Cathe 
dral. The particulars are to be found 
in books, on I will slightly notice 
those things which especially engaged 
our attention. These were the tombs 
of Cardinals Pole and Chastillon. The 
latter was a native of France, who be- 
came a Protestant in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and was on that account 
poisoned by his enemies: also of The. 
obald Archbishop, whose monument 
is 500 years old, and very plain: and 
of William Courtney, also Archbisho 

in the time of Richard II. In thi 
Chapel is also the noble and magnifi- 
cent tomb of Edward the Black Prince, 
eldest son of King Edward III. whose 
effigies in armour lies upon it, encom. 
passed with trophies and the arms of 
France and England. At the top are 
suspended his coat of mail, helmet, 
sword, shield, &c. Close by the above 
is the Chapel of King Henry IV. 
where is the tomb of that Monarch, 
very magnificent. 

We were much struck with the 
tomb of Archbishop Henry Chicbley, 
founder of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The upper part represents him in bis 
rich robes, a recumbent figure, with 
mitre and crosier : and underneath io 
his shroud, wasted to a emacs? 
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the tedious distemper, a consumption, 
of which he died in 1443. 

On the left side of the great flight 
of steps leading up to the choir is the 
low wall over which the body of 
Becket was thrown after he was mur- 
dered, into the Chapel of St. Bene- 
dict: though some say he was dis- 

tched whilst kneeling before the 
Altar there. This place has been ever 
since, and still is called, the Martyr- 
dom: and here we saw a stone which 
appears somewhat stained, and the 
story goes that this was by the blood 
of the Martyr. Over the North end 
isa window, which wasformerly filled 
with painted glass, representing the 
History of the Resurrection, so very 
fine, that a Spanish Ambassador is 
said to have offered an immense sum 
for it. In the civil wars this window 
was nearly destroyed. Under it is a 
fine effigies of John Peckham, Arch- 
bishop, made of wood, and now 400 
years old, lying in a plain tomb. Seve- 
ral other monuments and much paint- 
ed glass were defaced or injured in 
this part of the Church, during the 
Usurpation. 

Near the Martyrdom is the Lady’s, 
now called the Dean’s Chapel, on ae- 
count of several of the Deans being 
here interred, or having monuments 
there; namely, Deans Boys, Turner, 
Bargrave, and Fotherby. The former 
having died sitting in his chair, is re- 
presented in that posture; and the 
tomb of the latter is of very fine mar- 
ble. The architecture of this Chapel 
is of the most beautiful Gothic. Close 
by is the Chapter-house, a large and 
boble building, very broad, with one 
single arch, and no pillars. The top 
of the arch is fively covered with 
carved and gilded work of Irish Oak. 
Here was formerly preaching, the 
place being full of pews; and the 129 
Monks had every one a stall to sit in, 
which still remain. 

Under the Choir is a large vaulted 

lace, formerly used for burials, pro- 
bly of distinguished persons; but 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when the 
Protestants fled from persecution out 
of the Low Countries, great numbers 
settled themselves in Canterbury, and 
there established a silk manufactory, 
amongst other useful trades; and the 
Queen gave them this place, being 
the uadercroft, for a Church, and so 
it still continues; and the size of it is 
so great that we were informed there 
have been counted 2000 auditors at a 
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time. This might be after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz by 
Louis XIV. when a fresh influx of 
Protestants came and settled here in 
like manner. The service is con- 
tinued in the French language. 

Ascending again, we went into St. 
Michael's Chapel, situate on the Sout!) 
side of the choir. Here we saw the 
tomb of Colonel Prude, formerly an 
apprentice in this city, and a runagate 
from his Master: he was slain in the 
Belgic wars, at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1632. Also the tomb of Sir Thomas 
Thornicroft, slain at the Isle of Rhé, 
in the expedition under the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1627, and that of Sir 
Stephen, his father, both fine Monu- 
ments. Here also are those of Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton, in a plain 
old coffin, who died in 1228, and first 
divided the Bible into chapters; also 
of the Duke of Clarence, and his Duch- 
ess, and of her first husband, Joho 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset: this is 
a large and magnificent tomb, occu- 
pying the middle of the Chapel, with 
the recumbent figures of all three 
thereon, that of the Duchess in the 
middle. There is also the Monu- 
meat of Sir James Hales, Kaight, 
who died at sea in the Portugal expe- 
dition, in the reign of Elizabeth: it 
is a very fine tomb, and represents in 
marble the committal of his body out 
of the ship to the waves. 

I here desist from the mention of 
other Monuments, of which there are 
many, and of all other matters rela- 
tive to this Cathedral, which for large- 
ness, height, and beauty, I think may 
be preferable to any other in England. 
All the Parish Churches seemed to be 
old, and not of note, so we did not 
inspect them. 


Dover. 


1701, Aug. 26. We went to Dover, 
a karge town, running in a sort of 
semi-circle, under very high cliffs, of 
considerable length. itis a place of 
no great trade, and seems populous 
and poor. The Pier is a powt of 
land extending into the sea, with balf 
a dozen guns at the farther point, and 
the land at the other side of that point 
makes a basin for ships. Nearer the 
middie of the town, towards the sea, 
is a larger platform, with guns, being 
a sort of a bastion; but still this 
seems a place of no defence, and easily 
subject to a bombardment, or other 
attacks. 
On 
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On each side of this town are high 
hills. That which is to the Northward 
is very steep; and about a quarter of 
a mile up stands the Castle, of which 
the inclosures are more than a mile in 
compass; aod this was formerly so 
famous a place of defence that it was 
called the key of England. It is en- 
compassed with a double wall, and 
deep trenches, and hath at several 
places canuon mounted to the number 
of 47, one of which is 18 feet long, 
the largest and finest in England. 
This Castle commands the town, being 
at a vast height above it, and is a 
noble old structure and prodigious 
pile of building; but it seems to stand 
too lofty to do much execution at 
sea. 

(The Tour in France will commence 
in our next.) 
i 
Mr. Umsan, Nov. 4. 
OU have already suffered me to 
occupy some columns of your 
Miscellany with extracts from my 
journal. Should you deem them of 
sufficient interest, they will occasion- 
ally be continued. 
Yours, &c. A. L. 
Italie, Empire du Soleil. Italie, Mat- 
tresse du Monde. 
Italie, Berceau des Lettres, je te salue ! 
CoRINNE, 

Thursday, 22d of February. Got 
some breakfast at Veturbo: road 
mountainous, and guards all day. 
Passed a cross erected on a spot 
where a Courier had been murdered, 
and on which were hanging the re- 
mains of the assassin. The country 
is dreary and uninhabited, the wea- 
ther cold and cheerless; and we found 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
ourselves that we were in Italy. Ap- 
proaching near to Rome, the country 

did not seem to improve. In the 
hour of dusk, we remarked the tombs 
on each side the road, and it was ten 
o’clock, and nearly dark, when we 
had our first view of the “ Yellow 
Tyber.” 

The suburbs appeared mean, dirty, 
and the abodes of poverty. We pass- 
ed through the Porta del Popolo, 
which, with its Piazza and Churches, 
is magnificent ; but still | could dis. 
cover nothing at all in unison with my 
ideas of the imperial city ; and 1 en- 
tered ils gates, and proceeded through 
its streets, altogether under feelings of 
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disappointment. A few persons were 
stroliing about in masks, but the city 
seemed dark and deseried| We were 
driven to a very indiffereut hotel, 
which was full; and we were obliged, 
after being up two nights, to make 
ourselves as contented as might be, 
in very inferio: apartments. But we 
were in Rome, and, in such a case, an 
enthusiast, or a true adinirer of anti. 
quity, would think it of very little 
consequence whether he slept upon 
a hard bed or a soft one. At aif 
events, we slept very well; and on 

Friday the 23d awoke fresh, and 
alert to behold some of the wonders 
of the City. 

We chose rather to stroll out alone, 
than to put ourselves under the direc. 
tion of a valet-de-place. 

The first objects we encountered 
were the bridge, and castle of St, 
Angelo. The first is adorned with 
emblematical figures, representing the 
different sufferings of the Saviour; 
the latter, the remains of the tomb of 
Adrian, has, for many ages, been made 
use of as a fortress: at present, it ap- 
peared to be the rendezvous of the 
Papal troops. It hasstill a very fine 
appearance, in a commanding situa- 
tion. Its roof is surmounted by the 
figure of an angel sheathing a sword, 
because an angel was said to have ap- 
peared there on a certain occasion, 
after the staying of the Plague; and 
hence its present denomination. 

We crossed this bridge over the 
Tyber, and were svon in the Piazza 
del S’to Pietro. The approach is 
good, and the Place spacious; on 
each side semicircular rows of pillars 
and porticos, supporting a great num- 
ber of whole-length figures, produ- 
cing an effect altogether magnificent, 
and, 1 should imagine, unique. In the 
center of the Piazza isa fine Egyp- 
tian column of granite, and, on each 
side of it, two ef the most superb 
fountains. In frout of me, as | was 
informed, was St. Peter's; but this 
information I could not credit, so 
small, so modern, and, | must add, so 
insignificant, did it appear to me. Oa 
a nearer approach, it seems, as it 
were, to swell out, and enlarge; and 
when looking up to it from the steps, 
it assumes the appearance of a Tem- 
ple vast and magnificent. Still, as my 
prejudices led me to conceive, it was 
far, very far, from assuming the ap- 
pearance of St. Peter’s. The inte- 

rior, 
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rior, I thiok; gives an idea of much 
er grandeur. It ts at once vast, 
rich, and light. It is marble, mosaic, 
and gold. At the farther end is the 
tomb of St. Peter, the steps leading 
gown to it enclosed with balustrades, 
supporting massive and numerous 
lamps, always burning, and throwing 
alight on the countenances of persons 
kneeling and at prayer. Immediately 
over the tomb is a canopy, supported 
by four spiral pillars of bronze, of 
the greatest richness and elegance. 
Over the altar, which is plain, though 
rich, is the chair of St. Peter; and 
above that, the figure of the dove in 
glass, with the glory, stained in the 
colour of amber. On either side of 
the altar are two superb mausoleums 
or tombs of two different Popes. The 
walls of the Church are hung with the 
copies of some of the finest paintings, 
in mosaic, of very large dimensions; 
and enriched by various monuments 
of the finest marble and sculpture. 
Altogether, St. Peter's is, perhaps, of 
unexampled richness as to decoration, 
as to pictures, and marbie, and gold ; 
but I am certainly of opiniov that the 
finer Gothic Churches have an effect 
of infinitely greater grandeur, as weil 
as solemnity; and 1 am also of opi- 
pion that the Church of St. Paul, in 
the City of London, is a monument of 
equal taste, of greater and of more 
striking magnificence and sublimity, 
than the more mighty edifice of Rome. 
Few probabl will be on my side; but 
remove the buildings which encroach 
upon and shut up the Church of St. 
Paul, and I should imagine it would 
appear, and really is, the first edifice 
of a similar style of architecture in 
the whole world. Setting all com- 
parison aside, it appears to me that 
St. Paul’s is to be examined in the 
large, St. Peter’s in detail. Studied 
in the latter way, St. Peter’s would 
certainly have the advantage. There 
is more to be seen in St. Peter’s, but 
a finer coup d'cil in St. Paul's. 
_ We spent a great part of the morn- 
ing in admiring its beauties. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 5. 
HE Government of the Ionian 
Isles having rendered their his- 
tory generally interesting, it would 
afford very satisfactory information 
that their language should be atten- 
tively interpreted, and its roots made 
generally known. it is said by Le 
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Clerc, that they learned their letters 
of the Pheenicians, and used them with 
very little variation; which after- 
wards appearing, these letters were 
called Pheenician, from the Pheeni- 
ciaus bringing them into Greece. Ti- 
mon calls them the Pheenician cha- 
racters of Cadmus; and Callimachus, 
Cadmus, from whom the Greeks de- 
rive their written books; and Plu- 
tarch calls them Phoenician or Pu- 
nic letters in his 9th book, and 3d 
problem of his Symposiacs, where he 
says that alpha in the Phoenician lan- 
guage signifies an ox; and Eupo- 
lemus, in his book of the Kings of 
Judea, says, “ That Moses was the 
first wise man, and that letters were 
first given by him to the Jews, and 
from them the Pheenicians received 
them.” Such is the result of great 
research, in which Le Clerc had ac- 
customed to habituate his critical 
skill—and which may be now of con- 
siderable use in directing modern in- 
quiries into the language of the Io- 
pian isles, and the utility of which 
might probably repay the toil by de- 
veloping the origin of their aod the 
Pheenician early history, and to find 
the root of many — gene- 
rally adopted by traditional use with- 
out being radically known, as the 
words Adam in Hebrew is the same 
as first-born in Greek, and chevah, or 
age, is the same as Eve: and in the 
most antient mysteries they used to 
cry out Eva, Eva, and exhibited a 
serpent. Probably some of your 
learned Correspondents can furnish 
the rudiments of the Ionian tongue ; 
and shew the derivation of their mo- 
dern expressions and customs. 
Yours, &c. A. H. 


a 


Mr. UrnBan, Nov. 6. 

i folluwing memoranda were 
communicated, some by a Tra- 
veller, others by an Officer. 

The Forest of Soignies disappoints 
the visitant, because the trees are 
quite young, and very slender. It is 
perforated with some intricate bye- 
roads. By means of these, a person 
well acquainted with the spot was 
conveying some refreshments of a su- 
perior kind to the Duke of Wellington 
upon the 18th of June. When he 
arrived in the presence of his Grace, 
he informed the messenger, that the 
battle was over, and bade him dispense 


the 
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the viands among the wounded suf- 
ferers. he tei 

A person who an opportunity, 
during = part of the battler of chen 
ing the Duke, thus describes his 
Grace’s anxiety: he says, that he 
saw him pick up straws from the 
trampled corn, and twist and = 
them with every air of internal agi- 
tation 

The Wellington Tree (like the 
Shakespeare Mulberry) is sadly muti- 
Jated for relicks by the visitauts. Up- 
on the arrival of English strangers, 
children run out of the cottages, with 
knives or axes to scoop out balls from 
the trees, in hopes of thus obtaining 
some sous. 

When the plough first passed over 
the ground, the tves and finger bones 
thrown on the surface were disgusting 
objects. The spots where the dead 
were interred are still strongly exhi- 
bited (July 1818) by a ravkucss of 
growth in the corn. 

Several of the cottages are distin- 
guished by the graves of Officers, ele- 
gantly decorated. For, though the 
modest professors of Popery can ask 
us Protestants for Emancipation, yet 
they will not allow our bodies to rest 
in their Church- yards. One would 
thus suppose, that Protestantism did 
not consist in the mind, but in the 
muscles, and a man cuuld be a here- 
tick, when he was a corpse. The 
advocates of such nonsense ought to 
know, that the refusal of interment, 
under the circumstances iv question, 
is an absolute outrage to the human 
species, for it treats a man as if he 
were a dog. 

A woman is described, in the printed 
accounts, as stopping at one of the 
farm - houses in the village of Mont 
St. Jean, during the battle, to take 
care of the pigs and cattle. It was 
vnly a female, who, from infirmities, 
bad vot the means of escaping. 

The wife of a peasant with a large 
family died with terror. The Duke 
is said to have behaved very liberally 
to the poor surviving husband. 

dis Grace this summer (1818) cice- 
ronied a party of ladies over the field 
of battle, John Bull’s family still 
visits the spot in almost datly parties 
from Bru-sels. Many amusing anec- 
dotes of them are retailed at Brussels. 
Among these are the following: one 
honest devotee of the great national 
viaod arrived at an botel, but ovt 
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being able to speak Freuch, called 
out, “ Bring me a Becf-steak.” The 
order was explained te the Wailer, 
who served him up one of the form 
and size ofacard. ‘“ What have you 
got there, a frog’s leg?” ** Non, Mon. 
sieur.” This he comprehended, but 
ordered another, and proceeded to 
the amount of nine. The wondering 
waiter, upon his returo to the kitchen, 
shrugged up his shoulders, aud ex. 
claimed, “ Ah! Monsieur Anzlois, he 
eats nothing but bauf-stoke.” Ano. 
ther of our countrymen asked what 
he was to call the waiter? Gargon, 
was the reply. Having some very 
faint knowledge of French, and nota 
very clear head, he cunfounded it 
with another word of similar termi. 
nation, and called to the waiter, 
* Cochon, Cochon,” &c. &. i. e. pig, 
pig, bring me, &c. This by the way 
is the appellation which, from his 
person, the disaffected French give to 
their virtuous and amiable Sovereign, 

Ao old wooden chair at La Belle 
Alliance, where Blucher or Welling. 
ton sat, is exhibited, and regularly 
squatted into by the visitors. How 


gomont remains in ruinous statu que, 
and the walls of the Chapel are in 
scribed with pencilled names of the J 


visitors. Among these is that of the 
Bishop of London. A piece of brick 
from the garden-wall is oue of the re 
licks brought away by the visitors. 

A Belgian Gentleman was askeds 
question concerning the battle, by the 
traveller. His answer was, “ The 
English were cut to pieces: the Prat 
sians aod Belgians won the day.’ At 
Ghent, the traveller in company with 
a Naval Officer and his lady was thus 
accosted by three Dutch soldier, 
“Tam your eyes, you Englis fis” 
Whether they aliuded to vur insular 
situation, or our habits of boxing, 
and meaned fish or fist, is not very 
easy to decide. 

The Officer relates the following: 
he belongs to a corps of Hussar. 
It is well known, that the French ride 
mostly apon a walk, or a canter: they 
rarely trot, and if they do, do not rise 
in the stirrups. They were astonished 
to see our Hussars leap over a fence 
and ditch. One of the Cuirassien, 
like another Goliah, faced a regiment 
of our light cavalry, and challenged 
any one of them to single combat. 
A private rode out and engaged him. 
The armour and skill of the Freach 

man 
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man baffled all his efforts for victory. 
The dragoon, after a long struggle, 
found himself wearied, in short ex- 
‘haustéd, aod in danger. Ashamed to 
retreat, and unwilling to die (if such a 
fate could be avoided) he pulled out 
his pistol, and shot the unexpecting 
cuirassier. Being reproached for this 
coliduct, when he returned to the 
ranks, by his officers and comrades, 
he defended himself by stating the ne- 
cessity under which he laboured. Ali 
this was true; but if it did not occa- 
sion, at least it contributed to sanction, 
the massacre of the light cavalry pri- 
suners taken by the Freach. 

At every charge of the lancers, by 
the light oo one man in three 
was lost by the latter. Their orders 
were to parry the lance, by the sabre, 
stoop down, rise up close to the ene- 
my, and pistol or cut himdown. Still 
it is plain, that nothing but a similar 
weapon can avail. A.B.C. 

cc 

Mr. Urban, London, Oct. 1. 
| AM by no means inclined to find 

fault with our Members of Par- 
liament as a body; but I certainly 
thiok many of them might be of more 
serviceto their Constituents than they 
are; and considering how highly they 
are honoured, and how often and 
warmly they profess thatthey willupon 
all occasions attend to the best inte- 
rests of the counties or places they 
represent, | should think they would 
be most happy to be informed how 
they might be usefully employed. 

1 particularly allude to the local im- 
provement of our counties, a subject 
very much neglected. Your Readers 
in different parts of England kaow 
full well how many excelleut im- 
provements are unattended to for 
want of a few leading men; how much 
the national wealth might be increas- 
ed; and how much an improvement 
in one county will lead to a similar 
one in another. 

Oue of the best modes of effecting 
this would be by the institution of 
Societies for local improvement in 
each county. We will suppose such a 
Society exists for the county of A. ; 
at the end of the year the committee 
make their report, and state that a 
canal, a bridge, a particular road, 
a fishery, a modification of commer- 
cial regulation as to some staple com- 
modity of the county, would greatly 

Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 
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benefit the county, and we will sup- 
pose a judicious improvement, rais- 
ing the county above “ its Peers,” is 
suggested and completed ;—with what 
pleasure and pride would a Member 
of that couaty refer his Constituents 
to his labours in effecting such im- 
provement! Besides, what is most 
material, the improvements of A, will 
stimulate others in neighbouring coun- 
ties, and tend most highly to the na- 
tional advantage. S. P. 
A 
Summerland Place, 
Exeter, Aug. 5. 
N your valuable and widely-circu- 
lating Magazine, | beg leave to 
make a few probably useful observa- 
tions on a very important subject; 
though something similar may have 
occurred to others, under a different 
modification. Government have wisely 
appointed a Commission to suggest 
the most eligible mode of preventing 
the Forgery of Bank of Evgland Notes. 
In all cases involving Science, Inven- 
tion, and difficulty, this is always the 
most wise course to pursue ; as the 
remedy required, if at all attainable, 
must arise from such judicious refer- 
ence to the public stoci: of cullivated 
intellect. Were this plan always 
adopted, Science aud improvement 
would advance where they are fre- 
quently stationary ; and much would 
be saved that is expended oa projects 
immaturely adopted, and cousequent- 
ly, ere long, found defective. 

It is hardly possible to invent a 
completely secure means of guarding 
against the forgery of Bauk Notes. 
Writing and Priating of every descrip- 
tion can be imitated so as to deceive 
the most discerning and acute eye. 
What is still worse, the various water- 
marks, however indispensable, can be 
discovered, and accurately executed. 
Private marks are cither unknown to 
the publick, or are soon discovered by 
ingenious forgers. It appears to me, 
that very fine Engravings by the best 
Artisis, and judiciously applied on eli- 
gible situations on the notes, must 
afford almost the only effectual pre- 
ventative of an evil practice, rendered 
comparatively facile by this very 
essential want. 1 am confirmed ina 
this supposition by a very striking 
circumstance, which is, that such 
Notes of Country Banks as have on 
them some degree of engraved pic- 
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ture or figure, are seldom or ever 
forged; whereas, the notes of more 
plain printing and writing, are very 
frequently exactly imitated, 

1 would, under this view of the case, 
propose, that the notes be made a 
very little larger; that the descrip- 
tive matter of the Notes be executed 
in every known species of print and 
printed writing, blended; that the 
characters used be smaller than the 
present; that the whole be included 
in a highly-finished narrow vignette, 
formed of tastefully-conjoined small 
foliage, figures and emblems; that 
this vignette be of an oval or elliptic 
shape, in order to /eave room at the 
four corners of the Note for a very 
fine small engraving ; that these four 
engravings (one at each angle of the 
parallelogram constituting the Note) 
be of different nae ay that the 
first be emblematical of Commerce 
and the Arts, including a piece of 
Architecture in fine miniature, such 
as the Royal Exchange, or Baok of 
England; that the secoud figure be 
expressive of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, including a little rural sceve- 
ry; thatthe third represent War and 
its principal emblems; and, that the 
fourth small engraving exhibit figures 
emblematical of the benevolence and 
philanthropy characteristic of this 
mighty Nation. 

it being more easy to forge on a 
fine, than on a coarser paper, I would 
recomwend the use of a stronger than 
is now used; which would also pre- 
vent the Notes from becoming, as 
they soon do, such flimsy and illegible 
rags as a short circulation reduces 
them to, and which facilitates forgery, 
by obscuring appearances. 

In a case productive of so much 
moral evil, of such serious conse- 
quences to the welfare of society, and 
so alarmingly destructive of indivi- 
dual life, a little additional expence 
cannot, for one moment, be put in 
competition with the certain benefit 
that most result from such a plan, 
however imperfect, as | am induced 
to suggest, from motives of humanity. 

The efforts of man in physical Sci- 
ence never can arrive at a maximum, 
to which they are ever tending. His 
state is intended to be imperfect ; but 
still be is required to use every means 
of checking and controlling moral 
turpitude. Such Notes as are recom- 
meaded might be forged, but not in 


the hundredth degree in comparison 
of the present frequency. To forge 
successfully would require a talent, 
labour, skill, and dexterity, that added 
to the danger of the attempt, would 
amount lo a prohibition. 

The gold coined (I believe not less 
than eight millions within a short pe. 
riod) for circulation immediate! 
leaves the Kingdom. All foreign Na. 
tions use more admixture of other 
metals than is practised here. Politi. 
cal economy is a science considerably 
in its infancy. Whatever may be the 
validity of its principles, our gold 
coin must be more alloyed, if its per. 
manent circulation be an object with. 
in the sanction of this Science. 

Yours, &c. Jonn Macponatp. 
——— 
Mr. Uran, Charles’s-square, Oé1.9, 
TONENSIS, in his Remarks upon 
the Police, in p. 219, after no. 
ticing the observation of Clericus 
Surriensis in April last, p. 317, that 
“there must be something radically 
wrong in our system of Police,” 
states that ** the radical defect is ia 
the employment of hired Police-off- 
cers, who are rewarded in propertion 
rather to what they swear, than to 
the good they do; and this mode was 
the blessed effect of the book publish 
ed some years ago by that wonderfal 
calculator Dr. Colquhoun.” 

It is submitted to the consideration 
of your intelligent readers, whether, 
in justice and candour to Mr. Colge 
houn, this observation might not have 
been spared, and whether the whok 
tenor and scope of his Treatise on the 
Police had not for its object, as muck 
the prevention of crimes, as the detec- 
tion of offenders. 

The recital of a few facts and a 
reference or two will, it is supposed, 
be satisfactory. The establishment 
of the Police-officers took place in the 
year 1792. Mr. Colquhoun was one 
of the Magistrates first appointed; 
and not till four years after that pe 
riod did his book on the Police make 
its appearance in print. It must be 
obvious,therefore, that the Police Com 
stables forming part of the first este 
blishment, could not be countenanced 
or tolerated by what Mr. Colquhou 
should write four years posterior. 

With a mind actively alive to the 
duties which Mr. Colquhoun bad to 
fulfil, and in a quarter of the Metro 
polis (Spital-fields) which afforded bim 
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ample means of information, he dis- 
covered the defects in the Police ; and 
in fact that it was devoid of any sys- 
tem whatever. His chief object was 
to shew the alarming facts, and theo 
to devise remedies. 

In his address to the reader, Mr. 
Colquhoun, after enumerating a sup- 
positious list of criminals in the Me- 
tropolis (perhaps much over-rated in 
point of uumbers) writes thus: 


« While the corruption of morals, 
licentiousness, and crimes, are known to 
advance in proportion to riches, it is 
much to be lamented that in the rapid 
and progressive increase of the latter, 
sufficient attention has not been bestow- 
ed on the means of checking the enor- 
mous strides made by the former. 

“ This is to be attributed principally 
to those deficiencies and imperfections 
in the system of Police, which have been 
explained and pointed out in the Trea- 
tise which is now offered to the attention 
of the Reader. 

“ It opens a wide field for doing good, 
to men of opulence, talents, and virtue— 
Patriots and Philanthropists who love 
their country, and glory in its prosperity. 

* Such men will speedily discover 
through this medium, that like the Ro- 
man Government, when enveloped in 
riches and luxury, the national prosperity 
may be of short duration, hazarding the 
same calamities wherever public morals 
are neglected, and no effectual measures 
adopted for the purpose either of check- 
ing the alarming growth of depravity 
and crimes, or of guarding the rising 
generation against the evil examples 
which are exhibited in the Metropolis, 
perhaps in a greater degree than was 
ever before experienced, particularly 
among the lower ranks of society. 

“It is therefore earnestly to be wished, 
that the subject of this Treatise may ex- 
cite in the public mind an ardent desire 
for the adoption of such remedies as 
shall apply to the improvement of the 
morals of the people, as well as to all 
the objects of danger and imsecurity 
which at present exist, and which un- 
questionably must be greatly augmented 
at the conclusion of the war, when much 
additional strength will be given to the 
phalanx of criminal delinquents now 
upon the town, by the return of a mul- 
titude of their associates in iniquity.” 

This Publication went through five 
or six editions in as many years, some 
proof of the attention of the publick 
to its merits. Several of the Judges ex- 
pressed their favourable opinions of the 
Work, particularly Lord Kenyov,Chief 
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Justice of the King’s Bench. Upon 
an interview with the late Recorder, 
Mr. Serjeant Adair expressed his en- 
comiums of it to Mr. Colquhoun in 
the hearing of the writer of this ar- 
ticle. Upon which occasion, mention 
being made of the often lamented dis- 
papers between the long cata- 
ogue of statutable and other felonies 
and the punishment awarded, the 
learned Serjeant said he despaired of 
any amelioration, under the impres- 
sion that it would be an Herculean 
task, and which no man competent 
to the labour would be disposed to 
undertake. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
however, since that period, by his 
very laudable perseverance, effected 
many wise and salutary improve- 
ments, 

The Writer, io page 3!7, above re- 
ferred to, inquires, “ Are not Laws 
enacted for the prevention of Crime ?” 
to which it may be replied, generally, 
in the negative! It is scarcely known 
in the criminal jurisprudence of this 
Country; but it isneveriheless a desi- 
deratum. 

The late Lord Melville, who was 
Secretary of State, and patronized the 
establishment of the Police- offices, 
had it in contemplation to have found- 
ed a system of Police in reference to 
the prevention of crimes; but the mul- 
tiplicity of political affairs which en- 
gaged the attention of Ministers at 
that period, and for many years after- 
wards, connected with the late war, 
precluded the consideration of the 
subject. 

The only legislative enactment con- 
nected with the prevention of crimes 
in modern times, is the power of ap- 
prehending reputed thieves in the 
avenues to places of public resort, &c. 
and disposing of them under the Va- 
grant Act; but it should seem that the 
exercise of this power is, for some 
reason or other, verging towards 
oblivion. 

The Police Committee in their last 
Report, dated June 5, 1818, state 
that “ they have received from seve- 
ral of the Magistrates whom they 
have examined, various opinions upon 
the subject of the prevention of 
crimes. This is a subject of great 
difficulty : it is no doubt true that to 
prevent crime is better than to punish 
it; but the difficulty is not in the end, 
but the means. Such a system in a 
free country would be odious and re- 
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pulsive, and one which no Govern- 
ment would be able to carry into exe- 
cution.” 

It is much to be feared, however, 
that unless the obvious stimulants to 
licentiousness and crime which abound 
in every city, town, and village in this 
country, but more particularly in the 
Metrepolis, are removed or checked 
by wholesome Laws, vice and depra- 
vity will abound and increase, and in 
vain will be the expectation of any 
improvement towards a reformation 
of morals, however much to be de- 
sired. C. L. 

—_—=__— 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 5. 
T is among the advantages of well- 
written Lrography, that thousands 
who would have remained ignorant 
of the example of a man of virtue 
and piety, are thus made acquainted 
with his character, and may be essen- 
tially benefitted by the model dis- 
played for their instruction. I am 
led to this observation by the “ Anec- 
dotes (in pp. 109, 212.) ef Dr. Archi- 
bald Maclaine,” and especially by 


that cheering and animating descrip- 
tion of his death-bed conversation, in 
which pure faith and rational hope 


are so beautifully blended; this af- 
fords an excellent argument, and has 
been used with much propriety by 
Mr. Warner, against the fatal errors 
which arise from imbibing the mo- 
dern Evangelical doctrines. To every 
rational Christian (by which term I 
understand one who acknowledges the 
Sull efficacy of the propitiatory sacri- 
fice, but conc ives that man has also 
to do his part that he may obtain the 
benefils of that sacrifice), to such it 
must bea subject of concern to hear 
the presumptuous language ultered 
by men whose lives have been passed 
in opposition to piety and virtue, and 
who are only brought to believe in 
the Scriptures, and talk of Religion, 
when an ignoniinious death overtakes 
them. If the man who has been 
pious through Ife can only express 
humble confidence in Divine mercy ; 
how dares the assassin and libertine 
to utter the expression, of presump- 
tuous expectation, and talk ot present 
ropture? Aud how can those Teachers 
who raise such expectations answer 
for the consequences? Wallnot other 
licentious men say, “* pardon and ac- 
ceptance are always open,” and pre- 
suming on what is called repentance 
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(at best an involuntary repentance 
run ov in their wicked career a 
they can sin no longer, and ex 

to be then accepted? What is the 
meaning of the strail gate and narroy 
way ? or for what purpose were moral 
precepts given, if oo difference is to 
made between observers and trans. 
gressors ? X. T. 

— 

Mr. UrnBan, Oct. 5. 

N Part I. p. 640, you have re 

corded the death, on the 22d of 
May last, of Miss Hannah Sinelair, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon, 
Sir John Sinclair, bart. This pious 
and accomplished lady, a few months 
before her death, wrote a letter op 
the subject of Religion to one of ber 
younger sisters, which has already 
gone through several editions. —4 
short abridgement of it may be ae. 
ceptable to your Readers, aud is here 
subjoined. 

Before we can cordially embrace 
the scheme of Salvation proposed by 
Jesus Christ, we must feel a thorough 
conviction of that depravity of humas 
nature, which aliepates our heart 
from God, and renders the exercisg 
of devotion uninteresting, and eves 
irksome to mankind in general— 
Hence we are not only averse to the 
cultivation of piety, but are actuated 
by a spirit of disobedience to ou 
Maker. Hence also many who per 
form moral duties to their fellow 
wen, do not fulfil these because they 
are the commands of God, but either 
from some selfish motive, or from 
the dread of that power which they 
know cannot be resisted. 

As God has repeatedly declared is 
Scripture, that he will oo no account 
admit into his presence those whe 
are thus alicnated from him, its 
necessary for a man (to use our S* 
viour’s words) that he be born again, 
or, as St. Paul expresses it, become 
anew creature, before he can enter 
into the kingdom of God. 

In order to effect this great change, 
the heart of every true penitent must 
he impressed with a decper sense than 
he ever felt before, of his absolute 
need of a Saviour; and instead of 
his former apathy, he must take de 
light in hearing, reading, and think- 
ing of his Redeemer. He ought par- 
ticularly to consider that our Saviour, 
by his death and sufferings, not only 
made atovement for the sins of mas 
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kind, but that while on earth be 
ractised every virtue, and fulfilled 
the will of his heavenly Father, both 
asan example to us, and that by his 
obedience, active as well as passive, 
we might be entitled to an inherit- 
ance in Heaven. Also, that we may 
be restored to the favour of God, we 
must renounce all dependance upon 
ourselves; and however much _ this 
may burt our pride, or oppose our 
prejudices, we must rest solely and 
exclusively on our Redeemer for par- 
don, grace, and glory; as all these 
blessings are promised to the peni- 
tent, only through faith in him. 

Those men, who continue to live 
a sinful and wicked life, whatever 
they may prefess, have not that faith 
which the Gospel requires, but only 
some false or spurious imitation of 
it, which will avail them nothing. 
But true faith is necessarily produc- 
tive of holiness in heart and life, and 
is the pure and copious spring of all 
good works, has a tendency to pro- 
duce all the graces and virtues of the 
Christian life, and leads to a consci- 
entious performance of all the com- 
mandments of God, whether regard- 
ing piety, or moral conduct. 

For faith worketh by love; and 
tolove the Lord our God, with all 
our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, is the first and great com- 
mandment. We love him because he 
first loved us, and gave his ouly son to 
suffer, and to die for us. The sincere 
Christian, who is impressed with this 
conviction, prays to God with holy 
fervour, praises him with lively gra- 
titude, and takes a real pleasure in 
the public and private exercises of 
devotion ordained by him.— Thus 
faith influences or animates our 
piety. 

He who, from this religious prin- 
ciple, Toves his God, will love his 
neighbour also.—To love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves is the next great 
commandment. A Christian finds, 
no difficulty whatever in loving his 
fellow Christians: as they have the 
same views, the same hopes, the same 
desires, the same fears, aud the same 
Saviour. And a desire of doing good 
prompts him to avoid whatever 
might be harsh or injurious to those 
who are not Christians; and to be 
courteous and obliging, kiod and be- 
nevolent, also to them. 

The man who thus believes, and 
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thus acts up to his principles, acquires 
an interest in all the promises of the 
Gospel. He is entitled to regard Je- 
sus Christ, not only as the Saviour of 
men in general, but as his own Sa- 
viour, who died not merely lor the 
whole human race, buat tor him- 
self in particular; and thence he learos 
to look forward to heaven, as his 
own hoped-for portion and inherit- 
ance, not from his own good works, 
but through the merits of his Re- 
deemer, to whom he is united by this 
divine and animating principle. 

This true faith in Christ is the best 
preservative against all temptation, 
whether arising from prosperity or 
adversity, and our best support in the 
hour of death. 

In prosperity we are strongly ex- 
posed to the temptation of becoming 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God. The young and lively, in 
particular, when in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and introduced into gay 
and fashionable circles, run the great- 
est risk of being drawn into a vortex 
of folly aud dissipation, in which all 
sense of Religion ts likely to be swal- 
lowed up. But the true faith of the 
Gospel fortifies the mind against such 
temptations, and to a real Christian 
they cease to be any temptation at all. 

The faith of the Gospel is attended 
with the most blessed effects in ad- 
versity. It silences murmurs; it 
inspires contentment, and resignation ; 
nay, it isa firm and effectual support 
in the midst of every calamity to 
which a believer can be exposed. Is 
the Christian visited with sickness? 
he anticipates the period when pain 
and sorrow shall for ever flee away. 
Is he oppressed by poverty? he re- 
flects on the treasure which he pos- 
sesses in Heaven. Is he deprived of 
a friend? he looks forward to the 
time when he shall join the society of 
saints and angels. And in every ca- 
lamity, he knows and believes, “ That 
all things shall work together for his 
good, and that his light afflictions, which 
are bul for a moment, shall work out 
Sor him a far more exceeding, even 
an eternal weight of glory.” * 

Wherever there is true faith, Death 
itself loses its terrors. Those who 
are strong in faith, even in the im- 
mediate prospect of having their mor- 
tal frames dissolved, are enabled to 
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give glory to God, and, relying on 
the mediation of Christ, fearlessly to 
commit their souls into the bands of 
that merciful Creator, who has al- 
ready accepted, justified, and sancti- 
fied them. 

A life of peace and joy, and a 
death of exultation and triumph, 
the natural results of a real Chris- 
tian life, are in themselves greatly 
preferable to any thing which this 
world can bestow, independently of 
the eternal recompence of reward 
which awaits the Christian in another 
world. 

A frail mortal, surrounded by a 
variety of temptations, cannot expect 
to live above the world, and to dwell 
among heavenly objects, but by means 
of earnest nn persevering prayer ; 
but every spiritual blessing * may be 
obtained from the Almighty, when 
applied for, in the name of Christ, 
with earnestness and importunity. 

To prayer should be added, a dili- 
gent study of the Bible. That it is 
not enough to read the Bible through, 
but it should be studied carefully.— 
The hearing also of the word of God 
preached regularly and attentively 
and the frequent perusa] of religious 
books, and a regular attendance on 
the ordinances of Religion, are of the 
utmost consequence to those who 
wish to make any successful progress 
in a spiritual life. 

To those outward means, inward 
endeavours should be added.—In or- 
der to attain a realizing Faith, it is 
necessary for the true Christian to 
make the Doctrines of Religion the 
frequent subject of his meditation.— 
It is not enough to think of them at 
distant intervals; but the oftener they 
are thought of, the more pleasure will 
be taken in meditating on them, and 
the more will the Christian be again 
inclined to indulge in the contempla- 
tioa of them. 

In the course of such meditations, the 
disciples of Christ should consider, 
not only what the Saviour has done 
for them, but also what they ought 
to do for their Saviour. The true 
believer will thence be led, to read 
with the utmost care the life and dis- 
courses of Christ, that from them he 
may learn bow to imitate his example, 





* It is not to temporal, but to spiri- 
tual blessings, that the real Christian 
aspires. 


Miss Sinclair's Letter on Religion, 


[ Nov. 


and how to shew his gratitude to his 
Redeemer. The time for attending 
to objects of such infinite moment 
ought pot to be postponed for an ip. 
stant. If the candidate for salvation 
should reject that hand, which is, a5 
it were, stretched out to receive him, 
it may soon (he knows not how 
soon) be withdrawn for ever. There 
is nothing in this world, for which 
it would be worth while to neglect 
such a Saviour, or to despise his gra. 
cious offers. 

The pious writer concludes this very 
important and instructive letter with 
removing a few objections; namely, 
that though we cannot be always en- 
gered in the duties, our minds should 

at all times under the impressions, 
of Religion ;—that, of the two, it is 
certainly better to be a little too 
much strict, than somewhat lax in 
our principles, and to be rather sin 
gularly pious and virtuous io our 
practice here, than to fall in with 
the vices of mankind, at the hazard 
of our eternal happivess hereafter. 

On the whole, it is impossible for 
any well-disposed person, to read this 
letter of a pious, amiable, and ae- 
complished young lady, without both 
ad-niring her character and deriving 
great pleasure and much useful in- 
struction from perusing it. The care- 
ful perusal of this letter, therefore, I 
would earnestly recommend to your 
Readers in general, and to the young 
iv particular. 

Yours, &c. 


—_—_—>—— 


Mr. Urnsan, Cornborough, Oct. 10. 
AM extremely sorry that S.A.'s 
question in your Number for Marea 

last, p. 194. respecting my translation 
of Mosheim’s Notes on Cudworth's 
Intellectual System should have re- 
mained so long unnoticed; but al- 
though I am a constant Reader of 
your Magazine, his Inquiry entirely 
escaped me until some few days since, 
when an accidental circumstance for- 
tunately directed me back to it. 

I now beg to say that, without 
losing sight of my other engagements 
to the publick, my attention has for 
some time past been occupied in pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of 
the whole of Dr. Cudworth’s Works, 
to be accompanied with a translation 
of the Notes to which S.A. alludes, 
and also such further illustrative ~< 
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marks as are occasionally to be met 
with in the Writings of other Authors. 
it would give me pleasure could I 
pame any particular period within 
which it might be probable that I 
should have it in my power to com- 
plete this undertaking 5 but, however 
desirable it may in general be that 
when aoy thing in the nature ofa 
pledge has been once given to the 
publick it should be redeemed as 
expeditiously as possible, I cannot 
help feeling that in the present case 
it becomes me to be particularly 
on my guard, lest, through an over- 
anxiely to escape the imputation of 
dilatoriness, | should run into the op- 
posite fault of precipitancy. 

At no very distant time I will ven- 
ture to hope it may be possible for 
me to lay before the publick a spe- 
cimen of the style and manner ia 
which it is my intention to bring the 
Work forward, and should such spe- 
cimen be received with that degree 
of approbation which may encourage 
me to proceed, 1 am not at present 
aware of any thing that will be likely 
to interfere with my completing the 
undertaking within a period that 
upon the whole, I trust, will not ap- 
pear to have been unreasonably pro- 
tracted. Rost. Stupitey Vip. 

ee 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 3. 


SCARCELY know a more amus- ‘ 


ing lucubration to a literary mind, 
than that of pursuing sentiments or 
expressions from one Poet to another: 
nor has the Antiquary a greater de- 
gree of triumph in decyphering cha- 
racters before unknown or deemed 
illegible, than the Philologist in de- 
tecting imitated passages, especially 
in writers ofan original turn of 
thinking. 

The wgenious and learned Author 
of ** The Marks of Imitation,” in his 
* Letter to Mason,” tells him: “Your 
fine Ode to Memory begins with these 
very lyrical verses: 

Mother of Wisdom! Thou, whose sway 
The throng’d ideal hosts obey ; 
Who bidd’st their ranks now vanish, now 
appear, (rear. 
Flame in the van, and darken in the 
This has a very original air: yet I 
have no doubt that it is taken from 
Strada: * Quid accommodatius (says 
he, speaking of your subject, Memory) 
quam simulachrorum ingentes copias, 
tanquam addictam ubique sacramento 


militiam, eo inter se nexu et fide con- 
junctam habere; ut, sive singula or- 
dinatim in aciem proferre velis,’ &c. 
&c.” 

Mason best knew whether Hurd 
was accurate in tracing that sublime 
imagery to its source. But there is 
a refinement in Hurd’s criticism, to 
which we are not perfectly reconciled. 
I have met with many good scholars 
but little acquainted with the Prolu- 
sions of Strada. 

There is a Poet, however, suffi- 
ciently familiar to us all: and to that 
Poet Mason is most probably indebted 
for the impersonation before us. 

Thomson describes the *“* radiant 
tracts on high,” as “ the exalted 
range’? of Philosophy, or Wisdom the 
daughter of Memory.” 

** Thence, on the ideal kingdom, swift 
she turns (giance, 

Her eye; and instant, at her virtual 

The obedient phantoms vanish and ap- 
pear, 

Compound, divide, and into order shift, 

Each to his rank ?"’ &c. * 

Yet I can readily conceive that 
Mason was unconscious of having 
borrowed an idea or an expression 
from either Thomson or Strada. 

Yours, &c. Mus<£vs. 
a 
Mr.Urnsan, Truro, Sept. 14. 
N p. 112, Q.Q. says, “ Perhaps 
some of your Readers will ia- 
duige my curiosity by a farther ac- 
count of Mr. Keach and his perform- 
ances.” Asthe work is now before 
me, may | request the favour of your 
giving Q.Q. the information he de- 
sires. 

As a preliminary, allow me to set 
Q. Q. right as to his quotation. “Ia 
one place,” he says,“ Mr. Keach has— 
the Deity is not displeased with those 
who lool asquint at him.” This, I 
presume, is taken from the chapter 
in which “ God is compared to a lion.” 
There, section 9th, the simile is, “‘ the 
lion cannotendure to be looked asquint 
upon by any, (Pliny, lib. viii. p. 202.) 
and the parallel opposite is, “‘ The 
Lord hates those that look asquint 
upon h'm; we mean those professors 
that have dy and sinister ends,” &e. 

TPOTIOAOTIA, or a Key to open 
Scripture Metaphors, consists of four 
Books. 

The First—Philologia Sacra, or 





* See conclusion of Thomson's Sum- 
mer, edit, 1737. 
the 
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the Tropes and Figures of Scripture, 
by Tho. Delaune. 

The following are the heads of 
some of the 22 chapters of this Book : 

The parts and members of man at- 
tributed to God.—Human affections 
—actions—adjuncts, ascribed to God. 
—Metaphors taken from God—from 
angels—from heaven—from light— 
from time—from fire—from air— 
water—earth—minerals, plants, and 
living creatures—from inanimate bo- 
dies—the olive—the vine—corn, &c. 
—from sacred persons and things— 
and from sacred rites. 

The Seconn and following Books 
are by Benj. Keach. 

The following are a few of the 
heads of the 104 chapters of the 
Ssconp and Tairp Books of Meta- 
phors and Similies. God is a father 
—a portion—a habitation—a builder 
—a man of war—a strong tower. God 
compared to a giant—a lion—a leo- 
pard—to a bear—to a potter—a shield 
—a wall of fire... Christ a nediator— 
a bridegroom—a physictan—a testa- 
tor—a door—a liov. Christ the true 
manoa—a king—a priest—a prophet 
—the branch—a rock—a fountain. 
Christ the pearl of great price—the 
rose of Sharon—the bread of life— 
the sun of righteousness—the root of 
David—the true vine—the lily of the 
valleys. Christ the corner-stone—the 
captain of our Salvation-—the bright 
and morning star—the judge of all... 
The Holy Spirit compared to the wind 
—to fire—to a seal—to a river—to 
water. The Holy Spirita wilness—a 
teacher—the saints’ guide... The Word 
of God comp:red to light—to a net— 
to gold—to strong meat—to honey 
—to fire—to a hammer—to a glass— 
to a plough—to rain—to the dew of 
heaven. 

Book Fourth is called TPOTIO- 
TXHMAAOTPIA: Tropes and Figures. 
* Wherein is largely evinced con- 
cerning the Divine Authority of the 
Scripture, and the Whoreof Babylon.” 

The following are a few of the 
various subjects discussed; Hope an 
helmet— an anchor.—Baptism a bu- 
rial—Christ our passover.—Angels 
compared to the morning stars—to 
an hest—to the faces of a man, of 
a lion, of an ox, and of an eagle— 
angels compared to the wind and 
flaming fire—to horses... The Church 
compared to the moon—to ao inn— 
to a dove—to a bush on fire—toa 

a 


« Key to open Scripture Metaphors,” by B. Keach. 


[ Nov. 


garden—to a lily among thorns—to 
a merchant ship—to a golden candle 
stick—to a flock of sheep...Saints 
compared to palm trees—to wheat— 
to light—to cedars—to willows—tg 
gold—to doves...Wicked men com. 
pared to swine-—to tares—to moun. 
tains—to bulls—to foxes—to goats— 
to thieves...Christ’s ministers com. 
pared to stars—to trumpeters—to 
clouds—to planters—to shepherds... 
The Devil called a hunter—a fowler 
—a lion—a dragon... Afflictions com. 
pared to fire—to winter—to tem 
—to wormwood. The 12th and lag 
HEAD treats of the world—the life of 
man—and the four last things. 

At the end of every chapter are Co- 
rollaries, an application, or inferences, 
Inferences, Mr. Urban, in the “ olden 
lime,” were indispensable requisites in 
sound Divines. I recollect, a good 
many years ago, some people had re. 
turned from a place of worship where 
a preacher had delivered a probation 
sermon, he being a candidate for the 
ministerial functions; an aged womaa 
called Janet Gowrly, leaning on her 
tall staff, with a large circular top, list. 
eved to their discourse, and after they 
had delivered their opinion, raising 
herself, asked this Laconic question, om 
which the fate of the preacher in ber 
mind hung,—Did he draw Inferences# 

The last part of the work is not 
the least valuable. It is a treatise 
on the Types:—Adam, Noah, Melehi- 
sedeck, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jo- 
seph, Moses, Sampson, David, So 
lomon, Elisha, Junah, Zerubbabel, 
Aaron, the high priest, the Taber- 
nacle, the ve:l of the Holiest, the 
Ark, the Mercy seat, the table of 
Shewbread, the Candlestick, the Al 
tar of Perfume, the Altar of Burot 
Offering, the Brazen Laver, with a 
dozen other rites and ceremouies, are 
shewa to be Types of Cuaisr. Ia 
the last place, the Passover is thus 
prefaced —I1 Cor. v. 7. ** Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us.” “ The 
Passover was a most lively figure or 
type of Christ; nay, this one legal 
Sacrament preached, not obscurely, 
to the autient Jews the whole doc- 
trine of the Gospel.” 

Mr. Keach says, “1 leave these m 
poor labours to the blessing of God, 
praying they may prove to the ad- 
vantage of his despised and afflicted 
Church, London, Aug. 9th, 1682.” 

Yours, &c. H. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnzan, Z. 19. 
HAVE the pleasure of informing 
your Correspondent Q. Q. that 
Benjamin Keach was an Anabaptist 
Minister in and near London for 
more than thirty years, and was au- 
thor of several books, entitled “ War 
with the Devil ;” “ Progress of Sin, 
or Travels of Godliness ;” “ One hun- 
dred Divine Hymns on several occa- 
sions ;” and “ Glorious Lover ;” but 
the most celebrated was his “‘ Meta- 
hors of Scripture ;” a work that 
ong bore a high reputation. In 
1739 proposals were published for 
printing by subscription a second edi- 
tion of his “‘ Key to — Scripture 
Metaphors,” and his “ Exposition of 
all the Parables, with the Life and 
Effigies of the Author,” it was cal- 
culated that this work would make 
three volumes in folio. 
In some of his writings he imitated 
Bunyan, but was much inferior tohim. 
Mr. Keach was a very indiscreet, 
wrong-headed man, and in conse- 
quence of his an some 
very dangerous doctrines, he was 
brought to trial, and found guilty 
at Ailesbury Assizes in 1664, sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned a fortnight, 
to stand in the pillory ia that place 
in open market for two hours, and 
on the Thursday following at Win- 
slow, his place of residence, where 
his book was to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman before his face, aod to 
find sureties for his good behaviour 
atthe next assizes, where and when 
he was to make a public renunciation 
of his doctrine, and such public sub- 
mission also as should be enjoined 
hia. To this he probably submitted. 
He had a son, Elias Keach, also of 
the Baptist persuasion, who spent 
most of his time abroad, where he 
was instrumental in founding two 
Baptist Churches. On his return from 
Pensylvania he became Pastor of a 
Congregation which he gathered at 
Wapping. He died before his father, 
im 1699. There is a sermon of his 
published, the text is Romans, chap. 
ul. verse 24, 
There are several Portraits of the 
Father, and two of the Son. E. 
oe 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 11. 
T= following inscriptions, co- 
. pied’ from two marble tablets 
in the ante-chapel of St. John’s 
Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 


College, Cambridge, will, I trust, be 
acceptable to all your Readers. 
Yours, &. Ricumonpiensts, 


Against the South wall, in capitals: 


Viro reverendo G. D. WaittincTon *, 
hujusce collegii alumno, 
H. M. P. 


amici lugentes. 
Pietati merentium ignoscas, lector, 
si doloris velimus 
continuare memoriam. 
Quicquid enim in amicitia carissimum 
erat, quicquid vite aut otiose aut seria 
maxime necessarium, 
omnes in uno hoc amisimus. 
Acrem illum animum, studium flagrans, 
judicium sincerum, 
festivitatem ingenui cordis severitati 
quam alienam, 
frustra requirimus. 
Triste meeroris officium damna inutiliter 
recolere ! 
vos posteri abrupta studia, 
exemplum vite vobis prereptum desi- 
derantes, 
civem ac sodalem optimum lugete, 
erat enim talis, ut posterorum lacrymas 
mereretur, 
sui negligens ; in amicis totus; 
nemo plurimum benevolentiam vivens 
conciliavit, 
nemo plurium lacrymis compositus est, 
obiit v°. kal. Aug. mpcccvi. 
etatis sue anno xxvii.” 


Against the North wall, io capitals: 
H. S. E. 
ISAACUS + PENNINGTON + 
eques + auratus. M. D. 
Coll -Medicorum-Regal-apud. Londinum 
socius 
in - Acad - Cantab- primo - Chemia 
deinde - regis - mandato- Medicine 
professor 
hujus - Collegii - plus - XLvim- annos 
socius 
in - curandis + morbo - laborantibus 
diligens - benevolus - prudens - felix 
erga - omnes + comis - et - humanus 
suorum + amantissimus 
Collegium + quod - virtutibus - vivus + or- 
nabat 
moriens- suis- omnibus -fere- bonis. auxit 
Decessit - annorum + LXxu 
1 +non + Feb. mpcccxvil 
Magister - et - Socii 
L-L-M.- ponendum.- curaverunt.”’ 





* Gent. Mag. vol. LXXVII. p. 783. 
Mr. W. was buried in St. Michael's 
Church, Cambridge, see vol. LXXXIV,. 
Part I. p. 324. 

+ Gent. Mag. LXXXVII. 
p- 187. 
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On tue Literary PArrtiaviti£s or 
AuTHors. 
T is extremely difficult for the bu- 
mao mind, whilst viewing the pro- 
ductions of others, so to divest itself 
of all private feeling, as, ov all occa- 
sions and under all circumstances, to 
pronounce rigidly according to the 
dictates of the understanding. 

A variety of secret combining mo- 
tives may often concur in forming our 
opinion and constraining our choice 
(apart from personal considerations 
of private affection and of private in- 
terest), which, nevertheless, operate 
oftentimes with predominant force, 
Amongst those whose characters 
have been long established for libe- 
ral and enlarged views upon these 
subjects, who have eminently and ex- 
tensively cultivated the fields of Par- 
nassus, dispositions of this sort some- 
times creep in, and bias their better 
judgment. Predilections, and even 


prejudices, have often a greater share 
than is either admitted or suspected, 
in fixing the opinicns even of the 
Jearned :—a long and early attach- 
ment to a particular train of princi- 
ples conceived under happy auspices, 
and cherished by a succeasion of like 


circumstances,—a native disposition, 
the result of congeniality of temper, 
—the support, or an attempt to under- 
mine a favourite bypothesis,—or a 
fear for consequences (whether fan- 
cied or real) which may be deduced 
from certain opinions or arguments, 
may, with the critic, be thought some- 
times, individually, to have a large 
share in determining the character of 
an Author, or summing up his me- 
rits. Repeated instances of these ab- 
errations from the rigid dictates of 
understanding, wight be mentioned 
within the limits of our own Litera- 
ture, and which indeed have occurred 
in the presen age, as well as in most 
former epochs,—where the judgments 
of Writers have apparently been guid- 
ed by such counsellors as these. In 
Philosophy for example—to revert tu 
other times; the merits of Locke, 
amongst others, have been arraigned 
and questioned by succceding critics ; 
who, without examining him at large, 
have contented themsel ves with point- 
jog out particular errors, so far as 
they jnterfered with their own hypo- 
thesis: and have in all other particu- 
lars made him the subject of the high- 
est applause aud respect. As these 
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praises, or these animad versions, have 
been bestowed on différent portions 
of the celebrated Essay which we have 
now in view, it is easily to be ima. 
gined that, by far the greater part of 
the opinions there promulgated, have, 
in their turn, been the subjects of cea. 
sure or of admiration; and from the 
various and opposing sentiments which 
have been sometimes delivered, we 
are almost tempted to believe, that 
with some, the infringement of a fa. 
vourite hypothesis has weighed more 
on these occasions than the claims of 
just illation or a radical Tove of trath, 

On Bacon indeed, the Prince of Phi- 
losophers—a rank to which he has 
been frequently exalted —no animad. 
version of this kind has been bestowed, 
chiefly, may we not presume, because 
his views have been directed to all sci- 
ence in the abstract; his plans have 
been of that enlarged and universal 
tendency, that to have attacked them 
would have stamped ignorance and 
folly on the character of the Author; 
as his postulates, therefore, were les 
likely to clash with the particular opi- 
nions of others, so his sun has shone 
almost without a cloud. 

But if it be thought that the powers 
of judgment are occasionally influ 
enced, though in a degree impercep- 
tible to the person who exercises them, 
by partialities such as we have men- 
tioned; it is in a greater degree evi- 
dent that those who have spent a 
great part of their lives io eluct 
dating the text, or illustrating the 
design of avy particular writer, or 
class of writers, are tuo apt to suffer 
the impartiality which they preserve 
towards others, to yield towards those 
in whom a kindred feeling of motives 
and propensities is plainly disceruible, 
We are all fond of those objects which 
have long given us pleasure. We 
therefore sometimes permit our judg- 
ments to acquiesce in the decisions of 
our affections, without being solely 
guided by that abstract notion of ex- 
cellence which it is difficult on all oc- 
casions to maintain : although it must 
atthe same time be acknowledged, that 
few persons possessing the principles 
of true taste, could feel pleasure in ad- 
opting what their judgment rejected. 

We here have particularly m view 
that large and highly emineat class 
of literary men who have shoe 
chiefly as translators of foreign classics 
into our nalive tongue, thereby ret 

dering 
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dering them in a degree the classics 
of our own soil.—If the English, above 
every other language of the Modern 
World, can boast ber proud superi- 
ority in this respect, it may be oe 
that one great mean which has tended 
towards this superiority, is the decid- 
ed preference which translators have 
generally avowed for an individual, 
or a particular class of Authors, and 
the enthusiastic zeal with which they 
have spared neither their time nor 
their talents in re-instating them in 
their genuine and original beauty. 

It is remarked by Adam Smith that 
the industry and skill of the artisan 
bestows a much greater value upon 
the object upon which it is employed 
than it before possessed ; the obser- 
vation holds equally goud if applied 
toa Literary performance, especially 
if it be the work of a translator who 
has made the genius of his original 
the subject of loug and indefatigable 
attention. He views with fond soli- 
citude the offspring of his patient en- 
deavours, and of his hopes; and con- 
ceives a value proportionate to the 
expenditure and to the interest which 
has accompauied it. 

Thus we find in those able, judi- 
cious, and eloquent, critical disser- 
tations upon elegant Literature, by 
their authors modestly termed Pre- 
faces and Introductions, which are 
in many cases prefixed to our English 
versions of the classics,—the Trans- 
lators are generally found to expa- 
tiate in high strains of commendation 
upon their respective Authors, —to 
discover beauties which had hitherto 
eluded notice, and to set them before 
others who had previously taken the 
precedence. Sophocles by Franklin 
is styled the Shakspeare of antiquity, 
the justice of which title perhaps we 
should not dispute, did we not find in 
the Eschylus of Potter that this last 
author alone is worthy of that dis- 
tinguished rank, and that the Pro- 
metheus Chained is one of the most 
exalted efforts of sublimity in the hu- 


‘mau genius. The Juvenal of Gifford, 


the Lucretius of Good, and the Aris- 
totle of Gillies, each exhibit in a high 
degree this partiality: the claims of 
the latter will hardly be allowed by 
persons less enthusiastically inclined. 
The Longinus and the Thucydides of 
Smith, the Tacitus of Murphy, the 
Camoens of Mickle, and the Cicero 
of Melmoth, carry each of them, in 
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their own name, soch weight and dig- 
nity, that we are disposed at once to 
= to the justice of the encomiums 
estowed on them, even were those 
encomiums bestowed in a less happy 
or delicate manner. The conduct of 
Gordon, in this particular, is worthy 
commendation, as he expresses him- 
self with more caniour, and perhaps 
truth, upon the merits and character 
of Sallust than is usual on such occa- 
sious. Respecting the praises bestow- 
ed by Dryden and Pope on their Lite- 
rary archetypes, they are, it is true, 
not likely to be disputed. As all, it 
may be said, must continue to ad- 
mire and venerate the Authors them- 
selves, so all will willingly concede 
the propriety of the critical and 
judicious eulogiums of their Trans- 

lators’ remarks. E. P. 

i 

Mr. Unsan, Nov. 11. 
tie following is part of a Course 
of Lectures on Moral Philoso- 

phy: it was, with other papers, hand- 
ed to me by a friend ; it is worth pre- 
servation, but I cannot signa it, not 

being its author. A. H. 

Uron Morat Ostication. 

Various are the opinions of philo- 
sophers upon this subject. We have 
secn what Dr. Clarke's is. The fit- 
ness of things, according to him, is 
the true ground and feundation of 
moral obligation: according to others, 
it is the will of God (see Preface to 
Law on King): a third sort derive it 
from a moral sense (Hutchinson): a 
fourth, from private happiness (Ru- 
therforth’s Institutes of Natural Law): 
a fifth, from reason and the will of 
God jointly (Burlamaqui): and a 
sixth maintain three principles of mo- 
rality, viz. the moral sense, fitnesses of 
things, and the will of God; but it is 
only the will of God, they say, which 
can properly be called obligatory 
(Warburton). There are other opi- 
nions, but these are the principal; to 
which | think all the rest, that I have 
hitherto seen, may be reduced. This 
difference of opinion seems to have 
arisen either from a partial view of 
human nature, or from annexing dif- 
ferent ideas to the word obligation. 
Obligation, in its proper sense, signi- 
fies a tye (a ligando), and when ap- 
plied to the will, it is used metapho- 
rically, and signifies, say some men, 
only a restraint upon the will; but 
every motive that incliges the will 
more 
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more or less, is sucharestraint which 


a man may put upon his own will, 
and so be said to oblige himself to 
such and such actions. This is called 
an internal obligation, and those who 
derive moral obligation from the fit- 
ness of things or from private happi- 
ness, must use it in this sense; but 
others by obligation mean something 
more than the restraint beforemen- 
tioned; they mean an effectual re- 
straint, which a man cannot remove 
at pleasure, and which therefore he 
cannot be supposed to put upon him- 
self, but it must be derived from the 
will of some Being that is superior to 
him. This is called an external obliga- 
tion, and those who use it in this seuse 
derive their obligation to morality 
from the will of God [or a moral 
sense]. So that this difference of 
Opinion about moral obligation is in 
a great measure owing to the dif- 
ferent use of the word obligation. It 
may in part however be ascribed per- 
haps to a partial view of human na- 
ture; for man is an imperfect de- 
pendent creature, compounded of an 
animal and rational nature, and who 
has distinct motives of action arising 
from these different circumstances of 
his being. Those who have deduced 
all moral obligation from the moral 
sense, seem only to have cuasidered 
his animal nature. Where his rational 
nature has been only attended to, 
there the fitness of things which are 
the objects of reason have become 
the principal obligation; and when be 
has been considered only as an im- 
perfect creature, insufficient for his 
own happiness and consequently de- 
sirous of acquiring it from others, 
happiness has appeared to be the sole 
motive to his moral actions. But per- 
haps all these have their share in ob- 
liging us, or, if that be an improper 
word, in moving us toa moral con- 
duct. That we have a moral sense is 
evident, I think, from our propensities 
to compassion, &c, previous to all re- 
flection; and this seems to operate 
pretty strongly in children, and such 
as have not been corrupted by the 
world. The fitness of things has its 
weight chiefly upon studious contem- 
plative persons, and such as are ac- 
quainted with the world, and a pros- 
ect of happiness upon the bulk of man- 
ind ; all these motives often con- 


cur in urging the same person to the 
same moral action. These, thep, may 
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be called internal obligations; orif that 
expression be improper, inducementy 
to morality. The weakest of these 
is the moral sense, which is sometimes 
entirely effaced: the strongest and 
most generally prevailing is private 
happiness ; but the noblest is the ft. 
ness of things, which we should be 
intirely directed by, if we were alto. 
gether perfect, and may probably be 
more directed by than we now are, ia 
a higher state. But besides these 
internal obligations, we have se. 
veral external obligations to mora- 
lity ; the most cogent of these, and 
indeed the only universal one, is the 
will of God, as it has been revealed 
to us. This must have greater force 
than any internal motive in urgi 
us to a moral conduct, and may w 
be considered as the principal obliga. 
tion to it, both because we are more 
assured from hence than we could be 
by our own reason that such a con 
duct is fitting, and because it has 
opened to us a prospect of greater 
happiness than we could before ex- 
pect would result from it. Besides 
this general esteem, human laws, &, 
may all be considered as external ob- 
ligations to a moral conduct, though 
imperfect ones. It may however 
observed of these external obliga 
tions, that they operate upon the will 
only by increasing the internal ones; 
that is, by making a moral conduct 
more reasonable and more expedient, 
We may observe likewise farther, 
that of all these obligations there are 
only two of them which can properly 
be said to be eternal. Those whieh 
arise from the fitness of things, and 
from the will of God. It is evident 
that obligations arising from bumaa 
esteem and human laws are tempo 
rary; the moral sense may soon be, 
and in fact often is effaced, and the 
desire of happiness would no longer 
lay an obligatios upon the will, were 
men in as happy a state as their oe 
tures would admit of, which may pot 
sibly be sometimes the case; but the 
fitness of things is that which de 
termines the will of God, and this 
therefore may on that account be 
considered as “ the foundation 
eternal moral obligation.” 
TT 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1% 
her moderna publications have ® 
many instances attained to 
excess of price, very alarming to oe 
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who dul reciate the advantages 
of a ceneral diffusion of knowledge. 
Tosuch, any discussion of the subject, 
tending to shew the origin of this 
abuse, or the remedy by which it 
may be cured, will be interesting. 

This evil may in some few instances 
arise from the Author requiring too 
exorbitant a price for his Copyright ; 
in many others from the Bookseller 

airing an excessive profit upon 
the publication; and occasionally from 
an union of both causes. 

It appears that io the reign of Rich- 
ard the Third it was deemed expedient 
to encourage our own trades and ma- 
nufactures by imposing restrictions 
upon aliens pursuing them here. This 
was accordingly done by the ist of 
Rich. lll. ch. 9. In this Act, how- 
ever, there was inserted a clause of 
exception in favour of foreign priat- 
ers, binders, and sellers of books. In 
the reign of Heary VIII. the great ad- 
vances made here in the art of print- 
ing, &c. rendered it necessary to pro- 
tect our own booksellers, &c. by 
repealing this clause of exception, 
which was so repealed by the 25th of 
Hen. Vill. ch. 15. To protect, how- 
ever, the publick from unreasonable 
charges, when foreign competition 
was thus obstructed, that Statute en- 
acted, 

“That on complaint being made of 
the unreasonable price of any printed 
books, in sale or binding, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, and two 
Chief Justices, or twe of any of them, 
should enquire thereof, as well by the 
oaths of twelve honest and discreet per- 
sons, as otherwise by due examination 
by their discretion ; with power to re- 
form, redress, and limit such prices, 
and with a penalty of 3s. 4d. for each 
book whereof the price should be found 
to be enhanced.” 

The 8th of Anne, ch. 19, in some 
degree superseded this Statute. It 
allowed the importation of books ina 
foreign language, and altered the 
mode of regulating the price of our 
own books. This alteration was after- 
wards repealed by the 12 of Geo. II. 
ch. 36, and the Statute of Henry there- 
fore affords the only remedy now ex- 
isting. 

Where the high price is occasioned 
by the Author, it may be doubted 
whether this act can be of any avail, 
Of this, however, very few instances 
can exist, as very few authors can 
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attain such Literary eminence as to 
be able to put their own value on 
their productions. In the other cases 
the provisions of the Statute are ef- 
fective, and the general knowledge 
of them may of itself greatly tend 
to remove the evil, 


— An Ancient Game. 


Yours, &c. Juris Consuttus. 
TT 
Mr.Urnpan, West-square, Nov. 2. 


A= me to throw a little light 
on a passage in Ovid, describ- 
ing an ancient game, overlooked by 
the sapient sire of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, and un-explained (1 believe) by 
any of the poet’s commentators. In- 
deed, it would not bave been easy for 
them to form any idea of its nature 
from the text of Ovid alone, in which 
it is but slightly and transiently no- 
ticed ; though it is at once perfectly 
intelligible to any person who has 
seen a game, known in Ireland by the 
name of “ 7op-Castle,” which appears 
to be the very identical game described 
by the a as it exactly answers to 
and explains his brief description, viz. 
Parva sedet ternis instructa tabella 
lapillis, 

In qué vicisse est continudsse suos. 
Trist. 2. 481. 

With respect to ternis lapillis, I 
hardly need to remind the classical 
reader, that, although Bini, Terni, 
Quaterni, and other such distributive 
numbers (if | may so call them) are 
often used by the poets instead of 
the cardinals; yet, in strict propri- 
ety, they signify “two by two” — 
“three by three,” &c.—or “ lwo on 
each side”—*“ two to each,” &c. as 
we see them correctly used in num- 
berless instances by Livy, ex. gr. 
Bine consulibus legiones decreta — 
“two to each’—Vicenos [denarios] 
militibus divtsit—‘‘twenty to each 
man” —and in Horace, 

Sepe tribus leetis videas cenare qua- 

ternos— 
“ four upon each sofa.” 

Thus understood, the terni lapilli 
will (as in the Irigh game) be three 
counters (or men) on each side, i.e. 
three for each of the two players, as 
Ovid himself has elsewhere more 
clearly expressed it, viz. 

Parva tabella capit ternos utrimque /a- 
pillos, 

In qué vicisse est continudsse suos. 

4rt. Am. 3. 365. 
and the winner, in the modern as in 
the ancient game, is he who has so 

manuyred, 
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manceuvred, as to bring his three men 
into a continuous row — conlinudsse 
suos. 

1 would here close my remarks, as 
having said abundantly sufficient on 
so tri ing a subject: but, as some of 
your readers may perhaps have a fur- 
ther curiosity to know how the game 
was (or, at least, now is) played and 
won, I will devote a few more lines to 
their gratification. 

The subjoined figure being described 
on a board, and presenting nine points 
of contact at the meeting of the lines 
(here marked by theletters A, B, C,&c.) 

















B C D 
1 E 
H G F 


and the players (whom we will call 
Black and White) having, each three 
men—one of them (say, Mr. Black) 
places one of his men on any one of the 
nine points that he chooses—the cen- 
tral point, in preference, as the most 
safe and advantageous—and, perhaps 
for that reason, called the Castle.— 
Then While stations one of his men 
on any other point—then Black ano- 
ther, and White another, alternately, 
until the six men are all posted. 

Next follows the moving of the 
men, which may take place in any 
direction, along any of the lines, 
from the point where a man happens 
to stand, to any neighbouring point 
that is un-occupied ; as, from A, to 
any of the surrounding points—from 
any of these, to A—from B, to C or 
I—from I, to B or H—and so in 
other cases—the moves being alter- 
pate, and continuing until one of the 
players contrive (continudsse suos) 
to bring his three men into a line, 
running through the central point, 
as B, A, F—J, A, E, &c. which de- 
cides the game in his favour. 

I now conclude — not without an 
apprehension that some of your read- 
ers will exclaim, with Martial— 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas ; 

Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 
However that may be, | am, Mr. 
Urban, yours,&c. Joun Caney. 


An Ancient Game.—Newark Church. 
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P.S. I have just now recollected 
@ passage in Livy, (38, 1) which s9 
distinctly indicates the proper use 
and import of what I have above 
termed distribulive numbers, that (in. 
dependently of the game in question) 
it appears worthy of quotation, as 
furnishing arithmetical proof of the 
real value of those numbers.—It js 
(with the omission of unnecessary ig. 
termediate words) as follows—* Que. 
tuor hi senos sibi adjutores assumse. 
runt: deinde parem priori numerum 
adjecerunt: ita duo et quinquaginta 
JSacti.” 
 ——— 
Mr. Ursay, Newark, Oct 6. 
O assert the truth, and to relieve 
Osserver from the * morti- 
fication” he so mournfully describes 
in p. 225, respecting the top of New. 
ark Church, | beg you will inform 
him, and “‘every man of taste whe 
knew this matchless spire,” that the 
directors of the work he so unspar. 
ingly and groundlessly censures, were 
actually possessed of sufficient taste 
to appreciate properly “ the ele 
gance” of the original structure, and, 
so far from “robbing it of its fair 
and just proportions by at least tes 
or twelve feet,” it is rebuilt with the 
most scrupulous attention to its for- 
mer dimensions. | will pass the insinu- 
ations of Osserver, about the neces 
sity of taking down the top of the spire, 
because | believe the Trustees of this 
“ National Monument” are not so- 
licitous whether this vigilant Os- 
SERVER cunsiders them justified or 
otherwise, The finial and upper cap 
stone were erected on the 4th of Au- 
gust, therefore it was a great mis- 
fortune to Osserver that he was 
not detained two days longer in the 
North; four, if that delay bad occur- 
red before re-crossing the Trent to- 
wards London, Osserver would have 
avoided the mental pain he has ap- 
parently endured ;—those who have 
“the controul of the Church” re- 
pairs would have escaped the ca- 
jJumany which pervades this erroneous 
communication, and your columns 
would have been free from this effu- 
sion of arrogance and falsehood. Os- 
SERVER'S enquiries on the 2d of Au- 
gust must have been directed to some 
extremely ignorant person, as my 
townsmen very generally evinced 
their attachment to the original form 
and proportion, and were as meee 
o 
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of any change being made as if they 
bad been previously lessoned by Os- 
SERVER. fo truth, no alteration was 
ever contemplated, and the orders 
and execution of this work are 
alike creditable to all parties con- 
cerned, and perfectly satisfactory to 
every observer who has seen it since 
it was completed. 

Recommending more caution to 
your Correspondevt before he again 
ventures to stigmatize men unknown 
to him, and hoping that our Church 
will long continue an object of un- 
diminished admiration, I am, Sir, in 
defence of truth, yours, &c. TT. W. 

P.S. To guard against posterity 
being misled by Oxsseaven’s state- 
meat (which is priocipally intended 
as a record) T. W. respectfully re- 
quests that every possessor of your 
Magazine for September will have the 
goodness to write the word “ false” 
on the face of the second column, p. 
225, in the same way that * forged” 
is written at the Bank upon counter- 
feit notes to prevent imposition. 

rr 

Féteat Lowessy Hau, LEIceSTERSHIRE. 
N Friday the 18th of September, 

this antient and respectable Man- 

sion, formerly the hereditary possession 
of Sir Isaac Wollaston, and “ auld long 
syne” the property of the far-famed 
“ Marmion,” was opened for the re- 
ception of the Nobility and Gentry of 
the whole County of Leicester, and the 
immediate neighbourhood of the adjoin- 
ing Counties, in a style of antient Ba- 
ronial magnificence and hospitality. The 
occasion of the celebration was, the 
christening of a Son and Heir, and a 
younger Infant, Sons of Sir Frederick 
G, Fowke, Bart. the present proprietor: 
—for the former of whom the Duke of 
Rutland and Dr. New stood sponsors ; 
and for the latter, his Grace’s brother, 
Lord Robert Manners, and Colonel Bur- 
naby.—Invitations had been issued and 
issuing for two months previously, and 
in the interval the most active prepa- 
rations had been carrying on to render 
complete the accommodation for the 
noble guests and the other distinguished 
visitants. Two new rooms had been con- 
structed—one intended, and afterwards 
used as the Ball-room, of an oblong oc- 
tagon shape, the pannels of which were 
Superbly fitted up with magnificent 
paintings, of figures and animals, on 
velvet, raised and relieved on a ground 
of exquisite landscape scenery, in oils ; 
— the other, a superb Banqueting-room, 
representing an Eastern Tent, and rival- 
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ing in its decoration the elegance and 
costliness of Persian luxury. Tempo- 
rary stables had been erected, capable 
of containing 300 horses. 

The approach to the house had been 
altered, and the entrance to the Grand 
Hall, (which is undoubtedly, for its 
beauty and proportion, unequalled by 
any in the county,) was by a gradual 
ascent through an orange grove, illumi- 
nated by variegated lamps.—The roads 
leading to the scene of hospitality and 
taste, were constantly occupied from 
four in the afternoon until midnight, 
by an almost unbroken line of carriages ; 
and the court-yard of Lowesby Hall 
presented, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, a concourse of nearly 200 equipages. 
Perhaps there never was an instance of 
a small village being honoured with the 
presence of so many distinguished Per- 
sonages as Lowesby was, on the occa- 
sion referred to; all that was great, no- 
ble, and respectable in the County, 
seemed anxious to testify by their pre- 
sence at the Christening of his Son and 
heir, their regard for a Country Gentle- 
man as distinguished for his amiable 
private character, as for his generous 
public spirit.—At four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the merry peal announced 
the arrival of the Noble and Illustrious 
House of Rutland ; aad at five, the ce- 
remony of the Baptism took place in the 
Parish Church, and was performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, the Vicar ; im- 
mediately after which a select party par- 
took of a costly banquet prepared for the 
occasion. While this sumptuous enter- 
tainment was going on in the interior, 
John Bull was not forgotten without ; 
and the distribution of several hogsheads 
of excellent ale, with the addition of a 
plentiful supply of the Roast Beef of 
Old Engiand, quickly inspired honest 
Jobn with his usual flow of good spirits, 
which were repeatedly testified by sin- 
cere but rather noisy expressions of his 
regard for the distinguished and esteem- 
ed Baronet. Soon after 8 o’clock, the 
company invited to the Ball and Supper 
began to arrive, and those who bad par- 
taken of the festivities of the table, in- 
stantly forsook the court of the rosy 
god, to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of Beauty. The Ball-room was aided 
by the professional exertions of a select 
band from town, expressly engaged for 
the occasion, who were placed in a most 
elegant orchestra. Dancing commenced, 
led off by Sir Frederick Fowke and Lady 
Dixie, followed by Lord Robert Manners 
and Lady Fowke, and was kept up with 
great spirit until twoo’elock in the morn- 
ing, when the company were ushered into 
the Supper-room ; and here all that had 
preceded, 
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preceded, was completely eclipsed by the 
splendour which pervaded the spacious 
apartment—the taste exhibited in every 
part—and the admirable arrangements 
accompanying the use of it.—The Room 
consisted of 60 feet by 40, and was de- 
corated with a profusion of variegated 
lamps, festoons of flowers, &c. At the 
upper part were three elegant transpa- 
rencies, one of which represented our 
BELOVED MONARCH, and appeared to in- 
Spire ALL with the sentiments which 
shone above it—‘“‘ THe KING, Gop 
BLESS HIM !’’—while the centre trans- 
parency, representing the entrance of 
the Allies into Paris, reminded the com- 
pany of those glorious events which seal- 
ed the liberties of Europe by their ener- 
gies. The orchestra fronting this apart- 
ment, (which exhibited the appearance 
of a Chinese temple) was supported by 
five elegant colonnades, decorated with 
festoons and lamps, and the ‘* weL- 
coms” which was proclaimed in a taste- 
ful arrangement of flowers surrounding 
the base of the splendid balustrade, only 
served to give a zest to the evidence of 
that expression which loaded the tables, 
and cheered the guests.—At this part of 
the entertainment Sir Frederick rouse to 
address the Company :— 

He observed — That “It perhaps was 
not usual to introduce toasts at a sup- 

r party, but there were three which 

e should take the liberty of proposing, 
emanating from a sincere attachment 
towards the reigning Family and Govern- 
ment of the Country—(4pplause.) —He 
would not, therefore, any longer defer 
the gratification which he was confident 
all would feel in drinking—“ The King, 
God bless him.”’ 

The toast was received with the warm- 
est testimonies of affection and esteem 
for our beloved and afflicted Monarch. 

Giee—Mrs. Austin—* God save the 
King.”’—Chorus by the Company. 

“The Queen and Royal Family, and 
better health to her Majesty.” GLEE 
— “Glorious Apollo.” 

‘The Prince Regent.’’ —— Sone — 
“Rule Britannia.” 

These two last toasts were received 
with enthusiastic plaudits. 

The Duke of Rutland “ trusted the 
Company would accept an apology from 
him for rising to address them on that 
occasion ; he was, however, quite con- 
fident that the apology would be accept- 
ed, when he took the liberty of stating 
under what circumstances it was made, 
and what was the object be had in view 
in soliciting an exercise of their can- 
dour.—(Jpplause.)—He stood there in 
common with the Company, as the guest 
of a most liberal and respected Host.— 
(Shouts of applause )—They were met 
to celebrate an event which had diffused 
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happiness throughout a most amiable 
domestic circle, and he was proud, while 
contributing his mite towards the in. 
crease of that satisfaction, to mingle his 
sincere wishes for its permanency and 
extension. — (Applause.) — He should, 
therefore, beg to propose a toast, “ Sip 
Frederick and Lady Fowke, and prospe. 
rity to the House of Lowesby.”—(Loud 
cheers.) —*‘ Allow me, also,” said the 
Noble Duke, “ to testify my regard for 
my worthy Friend, by invoking the aid 
of a Latin sentiment, to express my feel- 
ings as well as your own ; let us then, 
whilst drinking the toast I have pro. 
posed, say to Sir Frederick, ‘ stet forty. 
na domds, et avi numerentur avorum' f* 
— (Loud and long continued plaudits. 

The toast having been drank, Sir Fre. 
derick Fowke said—“ he felt completely 
overpowered by the very flattering com- 
pliment which had just been paid Lady 
Fowke and himself. He was particularly 
grateful for the handsome terms in which 
the Noble Duke had been pleased to 
propose their bealths. He trusted that 
in bringing together so numerous and 
respectable an assemblage, he should 
not be subjected to the charge of vanity 
or ostentation; he assured the Company 
from his heart, that be had not been ae 
tuated by any such feeling on that oc 
casion.— (Loud applause.) —He had done 
it solely out of respect to one who had 
made him comfortable and happy for the 
rest of his life:—(Loud applause.)—he 
trusted, he might be allowed to add, that 
he knew of no gratification affording an 
higher zest, than the conviction, that he 
was endeavouring to contribute his mite 
towards promoting svcial intercourse, 
and bringing into action the generous 
sympathies of our nature.—(Long, con- 
tinued, and rapturous applauses.)—La- 
dies and Gentlemen,” continued Sir Fre- 
derick, “ permit me, in the name of 
Lady Fowke, as well as my own, to re- 
turn you, once more, our grateful thanks, 
and while I hold this goblet in my hand, 
to drink health and prosperity fo you 
all!"—(Enthusiastic cheering for several 
minutes.) 

At four o’clock the merry dance was 
resumed, with quadrilles, &c. and was 
kept up until six in the morning; soon 
after which, the company began to re- 
tire highly delighted with the festivities 
of the evening. The number of persons 
present in the suite of rooms was com- 
puted at 450; and at one time, the po- 
pulace without amounted to not less 
than 1300. 

The Noble Family of Rutland left 
Lowesby Hall about three in the after 
noon of Saturday; and so admirable were 
the arrangements adapted for the pre- 
servation of order, that not a single ae 
cident occurred. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





66. Modern Maladies, and the present 
State of Medicine. By Dr. David 
Uwins. vo. Underwood. 


ALTHOUGH this ingenious Tract 
is the substance of an Aunual Ora- 
tion delivered to the Medical Society 
in March last, yet it has inadverteatly 
escaped its proper channel of arriving 
at our hands. —We have traced the 
accurate observations, and travelled 
with satisfaction through the Author's 
acute examination of several of the 
cases and treatment which he de- 
scribes; and, did our columns permit, 
we should gladly have devoted more 
room to its contents — we fully agree 
with Dr. Uwins in the medical, as well 
as the theological science, that 


“Nothing is more easy than to be scep- 
tical, and nothing in some cases is more 
reprehensible. If medical science were 
certain, say some, the art of healing 
diseases would be more progressive, and 
malignant maladies would cease to tri- 
umph over professed remedial improve- 
ments.” 

He proceeds happily with his sub- 
ject, into comparisons of the present 
with that of former times : 


* Before the time that the vernacular 
language constituted a vehicle of medi- 
cal disquisition, the disputes of the 
schools were confined to the schools; 
and the sick, supposing all was going 
on straight forward and right, placed 
implicit confidence in the judgment of 
the physician, and in the power of me- 
dicine ; but now that all is thrown open 
to public gaze, and every Reader, even 
of a Magazine, has opportunities of wit- 
nessing the clashing of accredited au- 
thorities, respecting subjects which ac- 
tually involve the issues of life and death, 
we cannot wonder at the comparative 
scepticism which prevails on the extent 
of medicinal infallibility.”’ 

He applies the caustic very shrewdly 
to those practitioners who have raised 
a system of their own, and acted upon 
it, as where they have made Liver the 
seat of all disorders: 

“Turn up the great lobe of the Li- 
ver, say these Champions, and you will 
find diseases lying as thick as ants in a 
mole-hill, which bas been disturbed by 
the seythe of the mower—this is the real 
Pandora's box, the Origo et Causa Mor- 

omnium ; the something, if which 

Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 
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you can regulate, you can control dis- 
ease ; if not, disease will bid defiance to 
all your remedial endeavours. Do you 
see a child dying with hydrocephalus. 
What can possibly have produced the 
derangement and the approaching death 
but something wrong in the Liver? Is 
the disorder tic doloreux, or headach, or 
apoplexy, or epilepsy, or madness, or 
blindness, see to it that the liver is in 
a proper state before you either think of 
cause, or dream of cure,” &c. &c. 


He caricatures this Liver Levia- 
than through several stages of attack, 
through which we followed him with 
pleasure. During all which course 
he shews how hepaticism ruled: 


** Peruvian bark, and opium, and 
steel, and all kinds of tonics and spe- 
cifies, were pushed far away into the 
back ground ; and whether an infant 
was dying of water in the head, or an 
adult was e>iuring the agonies of the 
gout in the great toe, no other part of 
the frame, excepting the liver, had any 
share or lot in the matter.” 


We shall, through necessity, not in- 
clination, conclude with the follow- 
ing extract from the information Dr. 
U. gives of a German physician, who 
visited England about 20 years since: 

** From infancy the English are brought 
up in bodily activity, cleanliness, and 
the enjoyment of fresh air. Their now- 
rishment is strong, consisting more of 
solid roast beef, with spices, strong beer, 
and wine, than of soups, vegetables, and 
weak liquors. Even their methods of 
cure are more vigorous, though not al- 
ways more proper; and the use of 
neutral salts and purgatives, so common 
in Germany, is much less so. there. 
Hence there is a greater energy in the 
phenomena of the powers of life ; hence 
fewer gastric complaints; hence the 
English support much stronger doses of 
stimulant, hot, and active medicines, 
than we dare think of in Germany. 
The rheumatic constitution is almost 
erdemic ; but we must not forget that 
the English understand by this term 
every kind of pain in the limbs, even ob- 
viously gastric affections. Mercury, and 
opium, and laudanum, are the common 
remedies. The third great remedy, our 
German critic adds, is the Peruvian bark. 
From the year 1788 till 1793, there have 
been imported into Britain 634,783lbs. 
without reckoning what may have been 
smuggled. Now if we deduct —_——_ 

s. 
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lbs. which have been exported, there 
still remain half a million of pounds 
used in the Country itself. The causes 
of this extensive use of it are, beside 
the real excellence of the remedy, the 
natural tendency of the physicians and 
people to believe in specifics and mira- 
cles, the authority of former great prac- 
titioners, and the great scarcity of gas- 
tric diseases, as well in reality as in the 
heads of physicians.” 


The Doctor towards the close of his 
Oration alludes to morbid derange- 
ments, which havea still more unequi- 
vocal title to the name of nervous, and 
have recently been talked of and con- 
sidered as seated in the blood-vessels : 

“Such as madness; but were mad- 
ness,” he adds, “ as it is assumed, in- 
flammation merely, how could we ac- 
count for the numerous instances both 
of cause and cure from mere mental im- 
pulse > Go into a mad-house, and mark 
the ravings of one of the most maniacal 
of its inmates—there are no limits to 
the tumults of this man’s emotions ; 
none to the violence of his expressions ; 
he is all vehemence and all excitement ; 
now place your hand upon his wrist, 
and you will probably perceive the pul- 
sations indicating nothing of the storm 
that is raging within. But the dis- 
turbance, you say, is in the vessels of 
the head. Press then the temporal ar- 
tery, and its movements you will find 
to correspond with the comparative 
calmness of the pulse in other parts. 
Further, let the keeper of the asylum 
in which our individual is confined 
enter his cell, during his most ardent 
fits of maniacal fury; let such keeper 
east but a look of menace and autho- 
rity upon his patient, and all the agita- 
tion will instantly subside inte a dead 
and sullen calm: and this subsidence of 
excitement, let it be further remarked, 
is often attempted in vain to be effected 
by lowering and depletory measures ; 
and yet to bear some of our modern pa- 
thologists talk on the topic of mental 
alienation, you would be disposed to 
conceive that we have only to bring 
forward the lancet, and to keep back 
food, and the offices of mad-house pro- 
prietors would soon become sinecures.”’ 


The Doctor proceeds to suggest the 
question of his auditors, what prin- 
ciples he would propose in lieu of 
those to which he has so lavishly 
objected ?—his answer is laconic in- 
deed : 

“None. Nay, it is the very notion 
of ruling principle against which I would 
venture to protest. The animal machine, 
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as it appears to me, refuses to be re. 
gulated by that simplicity of movement 
which our desires dictate, and our i 

nuity devises : and I would sum up the 
whole of the evidence by expressing it 
as my humble opinion, that there is no. 
thing faulty in any of the tenets upon 
which I have ventured to comment: 
excepting in their unwarrantable extep. 
sion and exclusive application.” : 


67. Tales of My Landlord, Second S. 
ries, collected and arranged by Je 
dediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster 
and Parish Clerk of Gandercleugh, 
dn 4 vols. 12me. Constable and &, 
and Longman and Co. 

[From “ The New Times,”] 


WHOEVER has once scraped a¢ 
quaintance with that worthy Domine, 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, of Gander. 
cleugh, will hear with great delight 
that he has been again at work, tum J 
ing over the manuscript papers of 
Peter Pattieson, and preparing them 
for the entertainment of his indul 
gent readers, through the medium of 
Mr. James Ballantyne, Printer, and 
Archibald Constable and Company, 
Booksellers and Publishers, in th 
good city of Edinburgh. 

** The love he bore to learning,” it 
scems, was not the only motive whic 
set honest Jedediah to work upon this 
his second series ; neither was it alto 
gether by the incitation of Deacon 
Barrow, who from his critical cathe 
dra pronounced the welcome decia 
repetita placebit, that Mr. Cleishbo 
tham was induced to add to his pads 
gogic and Sacristanic labours, the 
heavier toils of an editor. The truth 
is, as the worthy Schoolmaster is 
forms us in a characteristic introdue 
tion to the present work, that having 
derived from the First Series not only 
empty praise but solid pudding, and 
having already ‘* endued a new coat, 
snuff-brown, and with metal buttons, 
having all nether garments corre 
spondent thereto,” he now begins te 
reflect on the lines of antient Flaceus, 

———— 0 si angulus ille 
Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat 

agellum! 
and is ambitious of purchasing a cet- 
tain “ pendicle or pofle of land, call- 
ed the Carlinescroft, lying adjaceat 
to his garden, and measuring sevea 
acres, three roods, and four perches ;" 
the price of which he doubts not but 
that the aforesaid Archibald = 
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ble will readily disburse out of his 
the said Jedediah’s share of the pro- 
fits of this new publication. 

And truly we are not only of opi- 
pion that this modest ambition may 
be gratified ; but, if the whole Laird- 
ship of Gandercleugh, together with 
ali and haill the lands situate, lying, 
and being on the banks of the river 
Gander, with the heritable subjects 
thereto pertaining, should be here- 
after exposed to public roup, we 
should not wonder to find that Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham had become 
the purchaser; more — if, 
prosecuting his laudable undertaking, 
with his wonted perseverance, he 
should hereafter favour the learned 
world with a Third Series of the 
Tales of My Landlord. 

The respectable Editor affects to 
be somewhat irate at being con- 
founded with a certain “ inditer of 
vain fables,” who is believed not only 
to have narrated the adventures of 
youog Mr. Waverly, of Meg Mer- 
rilies, and of the old Bluegown, Edie 
Ochiltree, but even to have sounded 
the Piobroch to The Lord of the 
Isles, and The Lady of the Lake. 
We beg to observe, that much as 
we respect Mr. Cleishbotham, we are 
not at all aware that he will suffer 
much by this comparison ; and that 
in spite of all he can say, we remain 
strongly impressed with the idea, that 
he is alter et idem. 

But it is necessary to enter on the 
Review ofhis Narrative. After ashort 
Prelude, in which we are introduced 
to Mr. Hardie and Mr. Halkit, an 
Advocate and a Writer to the Sig- 
net, we learn, that our succeeding 
entertainment is to be drawo from 
the “* Heart of Mid Lothian.” Now, 
Mid Lothian is the shire in which 
the antient capital of Scotland stands, 
and the heart of the shire is, as the 
Advocate and the Writer alternately 
observe, “ a sad heart,” and “ a close 
heart,” and “a hard heart,” and yet 
m some sort “a strong heart,” and 
“a high heart ;” in short, it is the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh, the prison 
in which both unhappy debtors, and 
still more unhappy malefactors, are 
incarcerated. 

The reason assigned by Mr. Hardie, 
the Juris-consult, for resorting to 
such a source for the subjects of his 
narrative, is well stated ; and we shall, 
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therefore, without further ceremony, 
introduce it as an extract : 

“The end of uncertainty,” he con- 
eluded, “ is the death of interest ; and 
hence it happens that no one now reads 
novels.” 

“Hear him, ye gods,’’ returned his 
companion. ‘*] assure you, Mr. Pat- 
tieson, you will! hardly visit this learned 
gentleman, but you are likely to find 
the new novel most in repute lying on 
his table, snugly intrenched, however, 
beneath Stair’s Institutes, or an open 
volume of Morrison’s Decisions.” 

**Do I deny it?” said the hopeful 
Juris-consult,” or wherefore should I, 
since it is well known these Dalilahs 
seduce my wisers and my betters? May 
they not be found lurking amidst the 
multiplied memorials of our most dis- 
tinguished Counsel, and even peeping 
from under the cushion of a Judge’s 
arm-chair? Our seniors at the bar, 
within the bar, and even on the bench, 
read novels, and, if not belied, some of 
them have written novels into the bar- 
gain. I! only say, that I read from ha- 
bit and indolence, not from real inte- 
rest ; that, like antient Pistol devour- 
ing his leek, I read and swear till I get 
to the end of the narrative. But-not 
so in the real records of human vaga- 
ries — not so in the State trials, or in 
the Books of Adjournal, where every 
now and then you read new pages of 
the human heart, and turns of fortune 
far beyond what the boldest Novelist 
ever attempted to produce from the 
coinage of his brain.’’ 

“And for such narratives,”’ I asked, 
** you suppose the History of the Prison 
of Edinburgh might afford appropriate 
materials ?” 

“In a degree unusually ample, my 
dear Sir.” said Hardie — “fill your 
glass, however, in the meanwhile. Was 
it not for many years the place in which 
the Scottish Parliament met? Was it 
not James’s place of refuge, when the 
mob, inflamed by a seditious preacher, 
broke forth on him with the cries of 
** The sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
—bring forth the wicked Haman”? 
Since that time how many hearts bave 
throbbed within these walls as the toll- 
ing of the neighbouring bell announced 
to them how fast the sands of their life 
were ebbing ; how many must have sunk 
at the sound — how many were support- 
ed by stubborn pride and dogged reso- 
lution —how many by the consolation 
of religion? Have there not been some, 
who, looking back on the motives of 
their crimes, were scarce able to un- 
derstand how they should have had such 

tempta- 
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temptation as to seduce them from vir- 
tue? and have there not, perhaps, been 
others, who, sensible of their innocence, 
were divided between indignation at the 
undeserved doom which they were to 
undergo, consciousness that they had 
not deserved it, and racking anxiety to 
discover some way in which they might 
yet vindicate themselves? Do you sup- 
pose any of these deep, powerful, and 
agitating feelings can be recorded and 
perused without exciting a correspond- 
ing depth of deep, powerful, and agi- 
tating interest ?—O! do but wait till 
I publish the Causes Célebres of Caledo- 
nia, and you will find no want of a no- 
vel or a tragedy for some time to come, 
The true thing will triumph over the 
brightest inventions of the most ardent 
imagination. Mayna est veritas et pre- 
valebit.’’ 

“I have understood,” said I, encou- 
raged by the affability of my rattling 
entertainer, “‘ that less of this interest 
must attach to Scottish jurisprudence 
than to that of any other country. The 
general morality of our people, their so- 
ber and prudent habits—’’ 

“Secure them,’’ said the Barrister, 
** against any great increase of profes- 
sional thieves and depredators, but not 

‘against wild and wayward starts of fancy 

and passion, producing crimes of an ex- 
traordinary description, which are pre- 
cisely those to the detail of which we 
listen with thrilling interest. England 
has been much longer a highly civilized 
country; ber subjects have been very 
strictly amenable to laws administered 
without fear or favour, a complete di- 
vision of labour has taken place among 
her subjects, and the very thieves and 
robbers form a distinct class in society, 
subdivided among themselves according 
to the subject of their depredations, and 
the mode in which they carry them on, 
acting upon regular babits and prinei- 
ples, which can be calculated and anti- 
cipated at Bow-street, Hatton-garden, 
or the Old Bailey. Our sister-kingdom 
is like a cultivated field,—the farmer 
expects that, in spite of all his care, a 
certain number of weeds will rise with 
the corn, and can tell you before-hand 
their names and appearance. But Scot- 
land is like one of her own Highland 
giens; and the moralist who reads the 
records of her criminal jurisprudence 
will find as many curious anomalous 
facts in the history of mind, as the Bo- 
tanist will detect rare specimens among 
her dingles and cliffs,” 


In consequence of this view of the 
characteristics attaching to the Scotch 
Causes Célébres, we are immediately 
introduced to one of them, which it 
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must be owned is not the least strik. 
ing —the remarkable execution, of 
rather murder, of Captain Porteous, 
The story, we need not say, is told 
well, picturesquely, and forcibly ; but 
bating a short conversation betweeg 
Mr. Plumdawas, Mrs. Howden, Migs 
Grizell Damahoy, and Mr. Bartoling 
Saddletree (a great admirer of Coun. 
sellor Crossmyloof), it is simply and 
purely historical, so far as relates to 
poor Porteous himself. The fate of 
this man is well known. In 1736 he 
commanded the Town Guard of Edin. 
burgh at the execution of a criminal, 
named Wilson; aad on the appear. 
ance of something like riot, he or. 
dered his soldiers to fire, in conse. 
quence of which some persons were 
killed. Porteous was tried for his 
life, found guilty by a perjured jury, 
respited by the Government, but for. 
cibly executed by a biood-thirsty 
mob. The Novelist, as is his cus 
tom, holds the balance pretty evenly 
between right aud wrong, or rather 
inclines to the popular side. He 
paints Porteous as, perhaps, a more 
odious character than he really was, 
in order to excuse a murder, in whic 
it is to this day believed that many 
of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Edinburgh took part. The Go- 
vernmeant of Queen Caroline behaved, 
on this occasion, as other Govers- 
ments have since done, with a degree 
of indecision and dilatoriness, which 
shewed that they did not kuow, or 
knowing, did not calculate, the effects 
which delay must necessarily produce 
on the minds of the vulgar. They 
suffered the day of exccution to ar 
rive, the gallows to be erected, and 
the whole apparatus of death to be 
prepared, before the reprieve arrived, 
The effect of its arrival, under such 
circumstances, is described with the 
pen of a most powerful avd instruc 
liye historian. 

“ The assembled spectators, of almost 
all degrees, whose minds bad been wound 
up to the pitch which we have described, 
uttered a groan, or rather a roar of in- 
dignation and disappointed revenge, si- 
milar to that of a tiger from whom bis 
meal kas been rent by his keeper when 
he was just about to devour it, This 
fierce exclamation seemed to forebode 
sume immediate explosion of popular 
resentment, and, in fact, such had been 
expected by the magistrates, and the 
necessary measures bad been taken to 
repress it. But the shout was not re 
peated ; 
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; nor did any sudden tumult en- 
sue, such as it d to a nce 


The populace seemed to be ashamed of 
having expressed their disappointment 
inavain clamour, and the sound changed, 
not into the silence which had preceded 
the arrival of these stunning news, but 
intostified mutterings, which each group 
maintained among themselves, and which 
were blended into one deep and hoarse 
murmur which floated above the assem- 
bly. Yet still, though all expectation of 
the execution was over, the mob remain- 
ed assembled, stationary, as it were, 
through very resentment, gazing on the 
preparations for death, which had now 
been made in vain, and stimulating their 
feelings, by recalling the various claims 
which Wilson might have had on royal 
mercy, from the mistaken motives on 
which he acted, as well as from the ge- 
nerosity he had displayed towards his 
accomplice. ‘This man,’ they said — 
‘the brave, the resolute, the generous, 
was executed to death without mercy 
for stealing a purse of gold, which in 
some sense he might consider as a fair 
reprisal ; while the profligate satellite, 
who took advantage of a tyifling tumult, 
inseparable from such occasion, to shed 
the blood of twenty of his fellow citi- 
zens, is deemed a fitting object for the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy, 
Is this to be borne ?— would our fathers 
have borne it? Are not we, like them, 
Scotsmen and burghers of Edinburgh ?’ 

“ The officers of justice began now to 
remove the scaffold, and other prepara- 
tions which had been made for the exe- 
cution, in hopes, by doing so, to accele- 
rate the dispersion of the multitude. The 
measure had the desired effect ; for no 
sooner had the fatal tree been unfixed 
from the large stone pedestal or socket 
in which it was secured, and sunk slowly 
down upon the wain intended to remove 
it to the place where it was usually de- 
posited, than the populace, after giving 
vent to their feelings in a second shout 
of rage and mortification, began slowly 
to disperse to their usual abodes and 
occupations. 

“The windows were in like manner 
gradually deserted, and groups of the 
more decent class of citizens formed 
themselves, as if waiting to return bome- 
wards when the streets should be cleared 
of the rabble. Contrary to what is fre- 
quently the case, this description of per- 
sons agreed in general with the senti- 
ments of their inferiors, and considered 
the cause as common to all ranks. In- 
deed, as we have already noticed, it was 
by no means amongst the lowest class of 
the spectators, or those most likely to 
be engaged in the riot at Wilson’s exe- 
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eution, that the fatal fire of Porteous’s 
soldiers had taken effect. Several per- 
sons were killed who were looking out 
at windows at the scene, who could not 
of course belong to the rioters, and were 
persons of decent rank and condition. 
The burghers, therefore, resenting the 
loss which had fallen on their own body, 
and proud and tenacious of their rights, 
as the citizens of Edinburgh have at all 
times been, were greatly exasperated at 
the unexpected respite of Captain Por- 
teous. 

It was noticed at the time, and after- 
wards more particularly remembered, 
that, while the mob were in the act of 
dispersing, several individuals were seen 
busily passing from one place and one 
group of people to another, remaining 
long with none, but whispering for a 
little time with those who appeared to 
be declaiming most violently against 
the conduct of Government. These ac- 
tive agents had the appearance of men 
from the country, and were generally 
supposed to be old friends and confede- 
rates of Wilson, whose minds were of 
course highly excited agaiust Porteous. 

“ If, however, it was the inteution of 
these men to stir the multitude to any 
act of mutiny, it seemed for the time to 
be fruitless. The rabble, as well as the 
more decent part of the assembly, dis- 
persed, and went home peaceably; and 
it was only by observing the moody dis- 
content ou their brows, or catching the 
tenor of the conversation they held with 
each other, that a stranger could esti- 
mate the state of their minds,” 


68. An Essay on Capacity and Genius ; 
to prove, that there is no original Men- 
tal Superiority between the most illiter- 
ate and the most learned of Mankind ; 
and that no Genius, whether indivi- 
dual or national, is innate, but solely 
produced by and dependent on cir- 
cumstances. Also, an Inquiry into the 
Nature of Ghosts and other Appear- 
ances, supposed to be supernatural. 
Lond. @vo. pp. 537. Simpkin .and 
Marshall. 

WE have always thought that the 
philosophy of mind bas been ever 
couducted upon erroneous principles ; 
and, of course, been elucidated into 
obscurity. For making so bold an 
affirmation, we ought to have strong 
grounds; and therefore, in whatever 
light lofty metaphysicians may be- 
hold us, we shall certainly not offend 
all Readers, if we venture to derive 
our opinions from the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation of man, and 
consider it just as proper a datam, 

upon 
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upon which to found our reasoning, 
as an Otaheitean savage, Peter the 
wild boy, John Hunter’s anatomy, 
Gall’s sculls, and Locke’s non-innate 
ideas—as if any body could possibly 
think that a fiddle-string contained 
the principles of sound in se. Weare 
informed (Genesis ii. 7.) that God, 
after the creation of the body of man, 
** breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life.’ Upon this principle, we pre- 
sume to reason thus: 

There can be nothing older than 
Being, because a thing must be before 
it can be any thing else; and in that 
primary being must reside the pro- 
perties of all subsequent created ex- 
wstence. God is called a Spirit: in 
philosophizing, it is fully as correct 
to say, a power, or principle, the 
entity per se which may be termed 
the principle of all properties, which 
are ceducible only to laws of creation, 
or, as it is called, nature. Life is a 
principle, showing itself in various 
forms, according to the organization 
of the subject upon which iLacts. An 
animal or vegetable body is an inert 
mass. Life seizes it, and it acts ac- 
cording to its organization. Life 
forsakes it; and it again becomes an 
inert mass: and as in Being consists 
the essence of power, where that Le- 
ing is demonstralively independent, 
aud self-creative or self-existent, it 
follows, that Life is the visible attri- 
bute of God. Thought, memory, re- 
ficction, and other acts of an imma- 
terial kind, now called by a vague 
term acts of mind, are no other 
than properties, or qualities of /ife, 
as divinely conimunicated. Matter 
eannot think: no, but animated wat- 
ter does think ; and if it did not do 
sv, it could not exist. If action was 
to bea property of the being created, 
all the mental adjuncts are indispen- 
sable to self-preservation; more or 
less, or various in kind, according to 
the situation of the avimal in the 
scale of creation. Vegetables do not 
think, because they have neither loco- 
motion, nor action. If matter (say, the 
nervous system) did not think, re- 
member, reflect, &c. the action of dis- 
ease, as fever or insanily, &c. could 
not affect the mind of the patient, 
the operation of all disease being 
upon the body, The error of Mate- 
rialisw, therefore, is,iu supposing that 
matter thinks per se; whereas it 
only does so when Life, the divine 
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attribute, is incorporated with it; for 
so says our datum. God created the 
matter first; aud then animated it 
next: i.e. gave it all the properties 
of self acting existence. The immor- 
se of the soul is an easy and na. 
tural conclusion, from the principle, 
that life is the visible attribute of 
God. As being, life is a principle ig. 
susceptible of cessation or mutation; 
and eternal, yet purely and abstract. 
edly a principle: the first principle 
involving in itself all others, because 
Being must always exist. It is not, 
as Gistanner and French Infidels 
broadly hint, oxygen; nor light, nor 
heat; for neithersingly por conjointly 
have they ils qualities. Could we see 
God, we should easily comprehend all 
this; but this vision cannot be, because 
we cannot see principles; and God as 
to his divine eutity is known to us in 
no other form, 

In making, therefore, the intellec- 
tual properties, simple elementary 
qualities, forming part of the divine 
donation of life, we think, that we 
closely accord with Moses, in the pas- 
sage quoted, and with St. Paul, whea 
he says, in Him we live and move 
and have our being. Now if simple 
elementary properties are incapable 
of definition (as is the fact) much 
learning upon the philosophy of mind 
is thrown away: because the extent 
of intellectual power is limited by the 
form of the bodily organization. The 
error, therefore, of which we com- 
plained at the oulset seems to con- 
sist in not treating the subject phy- 
siologically, but metaphysically; a 
science which cannot be certain, be- 
cause it has uo principles, existent in 
nature. It is pure Aristotelisin, which 
creates its own data: unless it bor- 
rows them from other sciences. 

Now to the Work before us. The 
theory of it is fully expressed in the 
title. We believe it to be true, in 
Dively-nine instances out of a bhun- 
dred, so far as concerns that hum- 
bler degree of intellectual power 
which we call Talents. We do not, 
however, admit it, but in part, in 
relation to what is called extraordi- 
nary Genius. Our preceding remarks 
show that we dv not think it correct 
to treat Mind, exclusively of physio- 
logical principles. We know that 
Nature never makes a fac-simile ; she 
uses a pattern, but not a mould. 
Circumstance may and does call 
powers 
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powers ioto action, but it does not 
create them. The speed of Childers 
and Eclipse was a rare perfection ; 
and, if there have been bodily pre- 
eminences, why may there not occur 
mental, at least such superior pro- 
perties of the parts by which the 
mind acts, as to form what is vague- 
ly called Genius? We conceive that 
opposite opinions confound similitude 
and equality. It is manifest that 
men have not an equality of powers, 
aud that such an equality cannot be 
formed by art. We do not think 
that singing is innate in the muscles 
of the larynx because in the perfec- 
tion of them consists a good voice ; 
but we believe, that the caparily is 
there to be found. We own ourselves 
unable to solve the mysterious me- 
thods in which Nature acts in various 
ways; but we will venture to aflirm, 
that there are graduations in capabili- 
ties (to use Brown's useful word); and 
that it is only a part of the variety 
which Nature consults, throughout 
every department of creation. 

At the same time, this is a ques- 
tion of pure physicks; for we are 
happy to coincide, concerning the di- 
vinity of mind, with the opinions of 
this able writer, in a passage deep 
and masterly : 

“Human knowledge (he says) is li- 
mited ; and therefore it is said, the mind 
is limited in its pursuits, And why is 
the mind limited? Because there is not 
an infinitude of circumstances for the 
operation of any one intellect. The 
tabula rasa has limits; but we cannot 
assign them till we know that no other 
object will impress itself on the imagi- 
nation, In fact, its limits are the ces- 
sation of circumstances to operate. If 
they were more, the limits would be 
larger; if they were infinite, the tablet 
would be unlimited.” p. 31. 


As this is an intelligent and philo- 
sophical work, which should be well 
weighed by all persons who wish to 
derive instruction upon the processes 
of improving mind, we regret that 
passages are here and there intro- 
duced upon very solemn subjects, such 
as, we think, no Author ought to 
discuss who is not very deeply versed 
in sound Theology. It is a blessing 
annexed to a science which uses 
technical terms, that no one meddles 
with it who does not mean to acquire 
it thoroughly. 

Of the second part of this Work, 
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** An Enquiry into the Nature of 


"Ghosts, &c.” we find much to amuse 


and enlighten us. It is a sound law 
of philosophizing, never to admit su- 
peroatural causes, in explanation of 
phenomena, of which solutions may 
be found in nature; or are even pos- 
sible to be there found, though we 
cannot obtain actual evidence upoa 
the subject. Dreaming, we think 
with Darwin to be only imperfect 
sleep; as to Prophecy, 

** Old experience may attain 

To something like prophetic strain.” 
And Ghosts we admit with our Au- 
thor, are to be classed among ocular 
spectra or phantasmata, existing in 
the mind during disease, as Pope 
upon his death-bed saw an arm pro- 
truded from the wall. 

The collection of Ghost Stories is 
select, curious, and taken from very 
rare books. For most of them the 
Author accounts with ingenuity and 
probability; and if he cannot do the 
same with all, we suspect that it is 
only because affirmations are so po- 
sitive, as not to admit of explanation 
upon any other principles than af- 
fection of the imagination. 


69. England Described: being a con- 
cise Delineation of every County in 
England and Wales ; with an Account 
of its most important Products, No- 
tices of the principal Seats, and a 
View of Transactions, Civil and Mi- 
litary, &c. With a Map. By John 
Aikin, M.D. @vo. pp. viii. and 512. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

THIS work is an enlarged edition 
of Dr. Aikin’s “* England Delineated,” 
a very useful Manual of English To- 
pography, principally designed for 
young Readers, which first appeared 
in the year1788. To this Manual, which 
has passed through numerous im- 
pressions, we paid due attention in 
our volume for 1789 *. In the Pub- 
lication which we vow introduce to 
the notice of our Readers, Dr. Aikia 
has new-modeled his former compo- 
sition in such a manner as, by includ- 
ing objects before omitted, to adapt 
it in a moderate compass to purposes 
better suited to present demands. 

After a brief but satisfactory de- 
scription of the Physical Geography 
of England, our Author proceeds to 





* See our vol, LIX. Part II. pp. #28, 
829. 7 
give 
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give a Topographical delineation of 
every County, proceeding from the 
North to the South, and comprising 
the following particulars; viz. Its 
boundaries, and extent,—surface, cli- 
mate, and productions,—rivers and 
canal navigalions,—principal towns, 
with their respective manufactures 
and commerce,—country seats,—aud 
the most remarkable remains of an- 
tiquity, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
To each County is annexed a Table 
of Population, drawn from the last 
Parliamentary evumeration, which, 
however, is for the most part limited 
to those places the inhabitants of 
which do not fall short of 2000, 

From this outline of Dr. Aikin’s 
Work, our Readers will perceive that 
it embraces every topic of general 
interest. The descriptions are exe- 
cuted with that neatness and perspi- 
cuity which have long since placed 
our Author among the most distin- 
guished British Writers. Altogether, 
we think this Work not only an im- 
portant addition to our present stock 
of Geographical Treatises for Schools, 
but also a valuable book of reference 
for the Library. A neat Map is pre- 
fixed to the volume. 


70. European Commerce; or, a com- 
plete Mercantile Guide to the Conti- 
nent of Europe ; comprising an Ae- 
count of the Trade of all the princi- 
pal Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Monies, Exchanges, 
Weights, and Measures, with their 
proportion to those of England, the 
Local Regulations of each Place, their 
Tariffs of Duties, Methods of Buying 
and Selling, Tares, and other allow- 
ances; together with numerous Ofjfi- 
cial Documents, Ordinances, Sc. form- 
ing! a Complete Code of Commercial 
Information. By C. W. Rérdansz. 
Svo. pp. xii. and 708. 

THE title-page of this very useful, 
and (we may add) authentic Work 
so fully expresses the multifarious 
nature of its contents as to render 
a minute analysis of it unnecessary. 
Mr. Rérdansz has divided his book 
into Three Parts,—the first treating 
on the North of Europe, the second on 
the Midland Countries, and the third 
on the South of Enrope. A Chapter 
is allotted to each Country, contain- 
ing a general account of its produc- 
tions, manufactures, and trade, toge- 
ther with the various details above 
enumerated. A work of this descrip- 
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tion has long been wanted; and the 
manner in which Mr. R. and his Editor 
Mr. Lloyd (who has furnished many 
important additions) have executed 
their respective tasks, is such as to 
render the work now under conside. 
ration, an authentic book of refe. 
rence, both for the Counting-house 
and for the Library. 


71. Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, Re- 
generation, Justification, Fuith, Good 
Works, and Universal Redemption, as 
maintained in certain Declarations of 
our Reformers, which are the Ground- 
work of the Articles of our Established 
Church, upon these Subjects: with an 
important Account of the Subscription 
to the Articles in 1604; and an His- 
torical and Critical Introduction te the 
whole. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to His Majesty, and Keeper of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's Records, 
8vo. pp. 244. Rivingtons. 

SO carnest have been the endea- 
vours of those who have imbibed 
Calvinistic notions, within the pale 
of our Church, to enlist the Articles 
of the Church itself among their sup- 
porters, that their arguments, it is 
to be feared, like the cannon-balls 
of the failen Archangel, if they have 

** Amus’d us all,”"— 

yet may have shaken some, 

** And stumbled many !” 


Nevertheless truth and fact are com- 
pletely against them, and any uo- 
biassed mind, contemplating those 
articles, must perceive that the fra- 
mers of them went as far as they 
could go, in their opposition to Cal- 
vinism, without absolutely excluding 
the favourers of that doctrine from 
their communion. Had these tole- 
rant articles been so decisive in fa- 
vour of those opinions as Calvinists 
now make them by their mode of in- 
terpreting, it would not have hap- 
pened that, whenever their predeces- 
sors in that faith obtained influence 
or power, they were immediately 
bent upon reforming (as they called 
it) or discarding those very Articles *. 
This plain argument may be kept out 
of sight, as it has been studiously by 
one party; br’ it can never be inva- 

lidated. 
The full proof of all this, and much 
more, will be found by those who, 
* See Mr. Todd’s Introduction, p. xlv. 
study 
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study the troth, in the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s admirable Refutation of Calvi- 
nism; and in Dr. Laurence’s most 
able Bumpton Lectures, in which he 
has successfully illustrated the true 
sense of all those Articles which Cal- 
yinists pervert to their own purposes; 
and when they have so done, tri- 
umphantly call themselves the true 
Church of England; accusing the rest 
of their brethren of having departed 
from the National doctrine. In the 
excellent Works above mentioned, 
the original documents and writings 
of our Reformers are successfully 
appealed to, and frequently cited ; and 
the service offered to the Church by 
Mr. Todd, is that of bringing toge- 
ther such parts of these important 
documents »s bear upon the conatro- 
verted questions, so as to make them 

erfectly accessible; many of them 

eing, in their original form, so scarce 
as not to be procurable by the gene- 
rality of eaquirers. ‘* From the peru- 
sal of these (the Bp. of Lincoln’s and 
Dr. Laurence’s books) the notion of 
bringing together the venerable docu- 
ments, which therein are dispersedly 
and in part referred to, originated 
in my mind.” So says Mr. Todd, of 
his own design [page Ix.]; it remains 
for us to say, which we do with real 
satisfaction, that the undertaking has 
been judiciously conducted, and very 
ably illustrated, in the work now given 
to the publick. 

A dry collection of extracts, how- 
ever well selected, would have been 
of very inferior utility, without the 
illustration so ably afforded by the 
Author in his Historical and Critical 
Introduction. In this indeed Mr. 
Todd chiefly appears as an Author 
on the present occasion ; and he ap- 
pears with all the credit which accu- 


racy and perspicuity can give to such 


an investigation. The Introduction 
extends to 61 pages, and contains a 
full account of the works from which 
the subsequent extracts were taken ; 
with a correction of several errors, 
into which some other Writers, of no 
small name, had fallen. “ Of these 
venerable memorials,” says Mr. Todd, 
“some are not now of common ce- 
currence. ‘To many persons it may 
therefore be acceptable, thus to have 
brought before their view, aod to 
have connected, materials, to which 
references are often made by our The- 
ological Writers; and by which our 
Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 
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Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy, may 
be mutually illustrated, but which are 
bot easily accessible.” 

The first document from which the 
extracts are taken is, the Articles of 
Religion published by the King’s au- 
thority [Henry VIII.) im 1536: and 
entitled, “* Articies devised by the 
King’s Highness Majesty, to stablish 
Christian quietness and unily among 
us, and to avoid contentious opinions, 
&c.;” and these are here collated with 
tne Articles, as delivered in the Insti- 
tution of a Christian Man, published 
in 1587; and with the Articles, as 
published by Burnet, in the Addeada 
to the first volume of the History of 
Reformation. 

The second is the Institution itself, 
sometimes called the Bishops’ book ; 
doubtless from the number of Bishops 
who were employed in compiling it. 
The re-publication of this work, in 
1543, has been, by Dr. Nichols and 
others, mistaken for the original ; 
but that, as we have seen, was of 
1537, and received many additions on 
being re-printed. Bishop Burnet and 
Mr. Charles Butler have agreed in the 
error ofstating that it was re-published 
in 1540. But the publication of that 
year was, as Mr. Todd as shown, the 
Articles themselves, but in Latin. 
From these also Extracts are given 
at page 11. 

Then follow passages from the Ne- 
cessary Erudition of a Christian Man, 
the work which was really published 
in 1543, in 4to and 12mo. This is 
“the Institution enlarged; having 
passed a revision of the Commission- 
ers, appointed in 1540, to examine 
religious matters; having been cor- 
rected by the King’s own hand; and 
again transmitted to Cranmer, and by 
him referred to the Convocation of 
1543, where it was received with ap- 
probation,” p. x. Concerning this work 
also, Mr. Todd corrects several errors 
of moment. Nor is it a matter of infe- 
rior importance, but indeed of the very 
highest, that this Author judiciously 
points out “the hand aad heart of 
Cranmer” in many parts of this work, 
and especially in those which he has 
extracted: and brings positive proof, 
not before adduced, the’ the Homilies 
on Salvation, Faith, and Good Works, 
came actually from the pen of this ex- 
cellent Prelate. Those circumstances 
tend greatly to narrow the former 
ground of dispute; for whatever — 

rom 
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from the mind of Cranmer, certainly 
came from a source not tainted with 
the poison of Calvinism. Woolton, 
Bishop of Exeter, a contemporary 
writer of great theological distinc- 
tion, and nephew of the celebrated 
Nowell, is the express authority 
which Mr. Todd brings forward ia 
proof of this point, as far as relates 
toe the Homilies: a most valid au- 
thority certainly. 

The Reformatio Legum Ecclesias- 
ticarum, finished in 1552, but not 
published till 1571 ;— the Articles of 
Religion, published in 1552 ;— the 
Cutechismus brevis, in 1553 ;— and 
Bp. Jewell’s Apologia Ecclesia An- 
glicane, published in 15625 are sub. 
sequently made the objects of the 
Author's selections. In going through 
the history of these, he further as- 
serts the prevailing instrumentality 
of Cranmer, in the Articles of 1552 ; 
and ascribes the Catechismus brevis 
to Poinct, Bp. of Winchester, as that 
of 1570 to Alexander Nowell. Inter- 
mixed with all this history, is more 
of useful remark than a cursory re- 
view can specify; rendering the whole 
most truly worthy of attention, to all 
who would conscientiously investigate 
the truth. Nothing, however, is more 
remarkable than the passage in which 
Calvin is shown to bear testimony 
against his own subsequent doctrine, 
in a Preface to the New Testament 
ja French, published by him in 1535. 
There he most explicitly aud ex- 
pressly asserts universal Redemption, 
without exception of persons, or the 
exclusion of any one whe accepts of 
the offered terms of Salvation. That 
he aflerwards lost himself, in the cloud 
of hisown metaphysicks, so as to teach 
the opposite doctrine, is no less sur- 
prising than it is lamentable; and cer- 
tainly has proved, to the unity of the 
Christian Church, a most uafortunate 
event. 

An Appendix, subjoined to the body 


of the extracts, contains collateral . 


illustration of them, in copious se- 
Jections from ‘that boast of Ger- 
many, and pride of the Reformation,” 
as it has been justly called, the Coa- 
fessio Auzustuna, or Confession of 
Augsburg; also from the Saxon 
Confession, which Melancthon him- 
selt styled a Repetilieo Augustana Con- 
fessionis. From these sources Cran- 
mer drew much of his materials; 
and to him certainly we must look, 
as is here proved, as the principal 
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teacher in the public declarations set 
forth inv this volume. Mr. Todd has 
also given selections from our actual 
Liturgy, in confirmation of the same 
doctrines; and other relevant mat. 
ters, which complete his Appendix 
and his book. 

We have not allempted, in this ac. 
count, to offer dissertations of our 
own, on the subject of the hook be 
fore us, as is now the prevalent fa. 
shions but fairly and clearly to in. 
form our Reader what species of in. 
struction is here offered to him by a 
most active and sound Divine; and ig 
what manner he has executed the task 
which he so usefully undertook. Hay. 
ing so done, we are persuaded that 
nothing more can be necessary, to re- 
commend it to all sincere inquirers 
into the genuine doctrines of our 
Uncalvinistic Church. 


72. Spanish America; or, a Deserip- 
tive, Historical, and Geographical Ae. 
count of the Dominions of Spain, in 
the Western Hemisphere, Continental 
and Insular ; illustrated by a Map of 
Spanish North America, and the West. 
India Islands; a AM/ap of Spanish South 
America, and an Engraving represent. 
ing the comparative Altitudes of the 
Mountains in those Regions. By R. i. 
Bonnyecastle, Captain in the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. 2 vols. vo. pp. 694, 
Longman and (Co, 

WE have perused this interesting 
work with great pleasure, and derived 
very considerable assistance from the 
engraved Maps which accompany it; 
and we do not hesitate to recommend 
it to all classes of Readers, as we 
found it to be a complete Gazetteer, 
affording perfect information to States 
men and Politicians, an itinerary to 
travellers in the New World, and a 
most useful companion to youth whe 
are anxious to be acquainted with the 
Geography of the immense Countrieg 
which Spain discovered, and now pos 
sesses, in America, Jt must not be 
expected that in a Magazine like 
ours, whose plan is a variety of Cor- 
respondence, we should enter at large 
into the merits or demerits of the 
book before us, by giving long and 
numerous extracts. We therefore 
regret, cousidering the great merit of 
Capt. Bonnycastle’s work, that we 
have not twenty or thirty pages to 
devote to an analysis of the book 
here announced. But if, on one part, 
our limits forbid us to enter into a 
circumstantial recital of its merits; 

we 
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we may, onthe other hand, consistently 
with our principles, point out the most 
jnteresting parts, and refer our rea- 
ders to those passages which, in our 
opinion, demonstrate, that for patient 
industry, taste in selection, and cor- 
rectness in recital, Capt. Bonnycastle 
has not hitherto been surpassed by 
any of the numerous list of Authors 
who have written upon Spanish Ame- 
rica. But, before we mention those 
passages, we must be allowed to add 
another general remark, which we 
think much in favour of the Author, 
viz. that his good sense has made him 
state the great question of American 
emancipation in such a moderate 
and intelligent manner, that, being 
obliged to say something of the in- 
surrection of the Colonies against the 
Mother Country, he has contrived to 
give a concise narrative of the suc- 
cesses and reverses of the Insurgents, 
without taking any part in the nferits 
or demerits of their cause. 

We would refer the Reader first to 
the description of Mexico, the me- 
tropolis of New Spain, page 57; to 
that of the pomp and magoificence 
of Montezuma Xocutzin or the 
younger, page 114; the singular 
construction of bridges to facilitate 
the land journey from Santa Maria 
or Carthagena, page 256; the con- 
struction of Balsas, page 316; and 
the description of the noble river 
Maranon, page 326. 

In Vol. Il. the Reader will find a 
curious accouot of the Cavern of 
Guacharo, page 37; and before page 
22, the origin and abolition of the 
Slave Trade; the description of Pe- 
rou and its inhabitants; the manner 
in which the vast Continent of Ame- 
rica has been governed : with the his- 
tory of the long and bloody struggles 
between Pizarro and Almagro, page 

*100 and foilowing ; and a great many 

more interesting and amusing pas- 
sages, which the Reader will accuse 
us of having omitted, if he refers to 
the work itself, which will amply re- 
pay his trouble. 


73. An dutumn near the Rhine; or, 
Sketches of Courts, Society, and Sce- 
nery, in some of the German Slates 
bordering on the Rhine. 8vo. pp. 524. 
Longman and Co. 

WE have seldom met with a tour 
which has afforded us so much gra- 
tification as we have derived from 
this pleasing volume. 
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The Author is not merely an acute 
observer, but an original thinker; and, 
with quick and lively perceptions, he 
possesses an understanding uncom- 
monly vigorous and comprehensive— 
equatly happy in his details and his 
descriptions, he has the art to give 
to subjects long familiar an air of 
novelty, and to invest the most tri- 
vial circumstances with interest and 
importance. We are persuaded that 
we should be gratified by any pro- 
duction from this able pen; but, as 
an enlightened and entertaining Tra- 
veller is almost the greatest rarity 
to be found in literary society, we 
shall hope to learn that the Author 
of “ The Autumn near the Rhine” is 
preparing another Tour. 

The following extract contains in- 
formation which may be acceptable 
to some of our Readers: 


** Among other great and little Gran- 
dees, to use an Hibernian license, ] met 
at Darmstadt a Prince of Hesse Hom- 
berg, a distinguished Officer in the Aus- 
trian service, and son of the Landgrave 
of Homberg, vor der hohe (before the 
height) ; a less than duodecimo territory at 
the foot of the Taunus Mountains, near 
Frankfort. (Homberg was, before the 
late system of making and unmaking 
sovereigns, an appanage of a younger 
branch of the family of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, under the sovereignty of the 
Grand Duke, with a territory literally 
not much exceeding in size that of Lil- 
liput, as described by Gulliver, twelve 
miles in circumference ; it contained 
then about 6000 inhabitants. Now the 
little state is swelled into an Absolute 
Monarchy, a patch of territory is given 
to it on the other side of the Rhine, 
it musters from 18,000 to 20,000 sub- 
jects, and contains 10 square German, 
about 50 square English miles. This 
enormous aggrandizement is owing to 
the influence at Vienna of the four or 
five sons of the reigning Sovereign, dis- 
tinguished and meritorious Officers in the 
service of the Emperor of Austria.) The 
Prince Philip, whom I met at Darm- 
stadt, is a pleasant middle-aged man, of 
simple unaffected manners, Hiselder bro- 
ther, the Hereditary Prince, is reported to 
have sent in his proposals for a marriage 
with our Princess Elizabeth, who is said 
tohave signified to ber Royal Brother her 
desire of changing ber spinster life at 
Winvsor, for that of a wife.. Every body 
speaks well of the Prince, as a brave ho- 
nest soldier; and though the alliance is 
not one of much territorial dignity; good 
character and military distinction are 

perhaps 
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perhaps all an English Princess need de- 
mand, in the individual whom she ho- 
nours with her band. One of the bro- 
thers is married tu the Princess of Prus- 
sia. Homberg 1s a pretty littie place, in 
a beautiful country, under noble meoun- 
tains ; the Reigning Sovereign, a worthy 
infirm old Prince; the revenue of the 
State, about 150,000/. a year. It is a cu- 
rious fact, of which | was apprized by a 
German friend, that this will not be the 
first connexion of little Hesse Homberg 
with England. As far back as the year 
1294, Homberg became, by a singular 
bargain, a fief of our Edward l, The 
Emperor Adolphus (of Nassau) was in- 
volved in a dispute with Philip of France; 
with whom our Edward being always dis- 
posed to quarrel, he entered into a close 
alliance with the Emperor, aud engaged 
him to declare war against Philip. The 
chief agent between the two Sovereigns, 
and promoter of the alliance, was Adol- 
phus’s favourite, Eberhard Count of 
Katzenelleiogen and Lord of Homberg. 
The King of England, in his anxiety to 
secure hii to his intere-t, persuaded him 
to become his vassal, seconding his pro- 
posal by 500/. of English gold, which it 
appears possessed as much attraction to 
little Princes in those days as in these. 
The Count could not resist the offer; and 
actually tuck the vath of allegiance, be- 
fore an English Ambassador, to the Eng- 
lish King, for the Castle and Town of 
Homberg.”’ 


74. Pvems, Latin, Greek, and Euglish; 
to which is added, an Historical En 
quiry and Essay upon the Administra- 
tion of Government in England during 
the King’s Minority, By Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq. Al. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, ye. Xe. Collected 
and revised by George Hardinge, M. A. 
F.R.S.and F.S.A. 6vo.(witha Portrait) 
pp. 332. Nicuols, Son, and bentley. 
IT is one among the various pre- 

tensions tu Science, justiy claimed by 

our Countrymes, that vumerous Au- 
thors have excelled in Latinity. We 
know the eminence of the Germans 
in this department of Leary og; but, 
without denying their correctness, 


we think that there is a stiffuess and, 


@ mannerism in their style, which 
bears much the air of law-writing, 
thoogh not possessing its impure 
phraseology. Their Latin (ia our 
opinion) resembles the articles made 
in an engine, accurately wrouzht, 
but anvary ing in texture and pattern. 
The Roman language used by the 
English is of entirely a distinct cha- 
racter. The Prefaces of Hearne are 
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studied, demi-classical, demi-monas. 
tick; the Vita Barwici is very pure; 
Bates’s Lienchus is sound, but dis. 
figured with perplexing involution, 
vi the clauses; and Parr’s Preface to 
Bellendenus is an elegant harmony 
of quotations. Upon the whole, we 
do not however think that the Ly 
tin Prose of England is equal, in Ay. 
gustan character, to the Poetry. At 
the head of all we place the “ Mase. 
pula” of Holdsworth. He had de 
voted his whole soul to Virgil, a 
Steevens had to Shakspeare; aud hig 
imitation of the Mantuan Bard is a 
close a resemblance, as a cast is of 
a statue. But his is not the ouly 
faithtul copy. The “ Carmina Qua 
dragesimalia” aod the ** Muse Elones. 
ses”’ breathe a true classical odour, of 
fine fragrance to the finished scholar, 
The * Bird's Nest,” aud the famogy 
translation of * Shakspeaie’s All the 
W orld’s a Stage,” excite evea wonder, 
from the difficulty of the subjects, 

In fact, ihere is a vast portion of 
ingenuity acquired by the practice of 
writing Latin Verses. We have bees 
astonished at the neglect of it in og 
dmerous seminaries; and the costempt 
which has been sometimes expremed 
of it, as waste of time. This is cer 
tainly a gross error. The pupil act 
only acquires, by the vecessity of 
fading words of the measure suited 
to his purpose, a vast ¢. ilectioa of 
synonyms, but a facility of  flectios, 
which composition in Prose does not 
compel. It is upon these accounts 
tha! Latin Versification is so strongly 
urged at Etow and the great public 
schools, But there 1s superadded 
also a very elegant refinement, and 
an adaptation of the manner and 
words of Virgil: or, if any extension 
as to language be allowed, it pro 
ceeds vo further than Tibuilus. We 
have, however, Authors of merit, 
whose lauguage is certainly impure; 
and among these we must even clas 
the interesting ** Poemata” of Vincent 
Bourne, perhaps the “ Mons Cathe 
rine” of Thomas Warton. They wast 
the Virgilian cast of character, which 
seems to form the perfection of me 
dern Latin Poetry. 

Of the Poems before as, the pria- 
cipal merit is of a character still more 
difficult; a character ‘ar less tangr 
ble than that of Virgil; we wean the 
aimost inexplicable style of Horace. 
Like the grace, the Je ne s¢uis a 
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of Chesterfield, it is a style, which is 
felt and understood when it appears, 
but cannot be defined. The volup- 
tuous companion of Macenas and 
Augustus applied a courtly elegance 
of diction aud manner, (not to be ac- 
quired in common society) to that 
easy levity, usual in the conversa- 
tion of persons unincumbered with 
business, and above fear, from pros- 
perous situ .tions. What an elegant 
dancer is in a ball-room, was Horace 
in Latin Poetry. 

The followmg extract is an admir- 
able specimen of the Sabine Poet in 
his Epistles. Mr. Hardinge is de 
scribing his condition after a fail 
fram his horse: 

“Imprimis oculi unius, Cyclopis ad 

suostar, 
Utitur auxilio vultus male dimidiatus. 
Altera sola mea est, medici pars altera, 
sic ut [discere longa, 
Quod proprium sit utrique, nec est mora 
Scire queas interjecti discrimine nasi. 
Continui dentes, nisi dissocientur, ab 
ictu, [tervallis ; 
Hine mde, imparibus que dehiscant in- 
Excepto quod tres perierunt, cetera 
sani.” P. 49. 

We say nothiwwg of the Wit and 
“Gentlen.anly pleasantry” of this 
passage, in the latter respect also 
iruly Horatian. The line 
“ Ajtera sola mea est, medici pars altera” 
is precisely Roman facetiousness; dry, 
but not the broad humour of the 
Moderns. The great models of mind 
and sentiment seem to have thought 
it infra dignitatem to indulge in that 
continuous flow of ridiculous com- 
bination. of ideas, which excite un- 
ceasing laughter. We have delicate 
satire, and lively dialogue; but no 
farce: at least of the modern cast 
of nonsense, and strong caricature. 

The following introductory begin- 
ning of an Ode 1s in the best manner 
of Horace: 

“Si placens uxor sinit, et Onadrillam 

Spernis, hybernos iterare ludos 

Parce, nec mecum pudeat morantem 
Frangere noctem. 

Est mihi splendens focus, est Oporti 

Multa vis, mens@ decus omne ; puri 

Copiam lactis mihi Cottenhami 
Pascua donant,.” P. 37. 

The Portrait of Mr. Hardinge is 
peculiarly fine; and the Essay on the 
Regeucy is unique and inestimable, 
from ihe very high and recondite au- 
thorities upon wiich it is founded. 
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75. Monk's Vindication of the University 
of Cambridge, (continued from p. 343.) 
IN reading the following passage 

we are led to no very favourable con- 

clusion respecting the reasoning 
powers of the President of the Lin- 
nan Society: 

“Sir James Smith, in another part of his 
pamphlet, Las recourse to authorities of 
a different description in favour of his 
pretensions : 

* There is one striking circumstance 
which [ cannot but mention with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, in opposition to some 
facts already related ; that mo objection 
agamst me has ever been started by any 
one of the Dignified Clergy, either of Ox- 
Jord or Cambridge, nor by any Clergu- 
man distinguished for Literature or emi- 
nent acquirements.’ p. 20. 

** This is, to borrow one of Sir James's 
terms, an ‘ outrageous and sweeping de- 
claration.’ A writer, who expected! to 
gain any credit for such an assertion as 
the above, should have added ‘ tu the 
best of my knowledge,’ or ‘as far as I 
have beard,’ or some other saving clause ; 
without which it is obvious that, unless 
he had actually questioned upon the sub- 
ject every Dignified Clergyman in Eng- 
Jand (for all are either of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge), he ran the risk of seeing his as- 
sertion clash, as it does most outrage- 
ously, with matters of fact. I hope, 
however, that he does not mean to de- 
fend his sweeping declaration, by saying 
that the strong objections to his preten- 
sions, which many of the Diguified Cler- 
gy do actually express, were not first 
started by themselves, but originated 
with others. Such an apology would be 
called prevarication, and would, after 
all, be irreconcilable to fact. In the 
latter clause, sweeping and outrageous 
as it seems, he bas secured his retreat. 
* No Clergyman,’ he says, ‘ distinguished 
for Literature or eminent acquirements,’ 
has started an objection to him: and 
who is made the judge of a Clergyman’s 
Literary distinction and acquirements ? 
Why, Sir James bimself ; who, as soon 
as any one objects to him, depyives him 
directly of all claim to either, But will 
the Clergy or the Publick acquiesce in 
Sir James’s decision on Literary merits ? 
Of this 1 am morally certain, that, till 
he has produced some very different spe- 
cimen of his own Literary judgment and 
taste, than his Considerations respecting 

Cambridge afford, there is not one of 
us who will be mortified by his censure. 
Of those Clergymen who have expressed, 
both in private and in public, a decided 
opinion against Sir James's adimission 
into the University, there are several, 
whom 
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whom the world has been pleased to 
think not entirely destitute of Literary 
acquirements : among my own personal 
intimates, | could mention two, who, 
however low they may be placed in Sir 
James's Literary scale, occupy a very 
high station in that of public opinion; 
one having acquired such eminent and 
decided reputation for Science and Lite- 
rature, as to justify his election, at a 
very early period of life, to two situa- 
tions of the utmost importance and dig- 
nity; both which he fills with the high- 
est honour to himself, and benefit to the 
University: the other being so distin- 
guished by his publications in the most 
arduous department of Classical Litera- 
ture, as to have established his fame in 
every Country of Europe, where such 
learning is cultivated. Their reputation 
is not likely to suffer by the censure of 
the President of the Linnwan Society. 

“ * Haud timeo, si gam nequeo defendere 

crimen 

Cum tantis commune viris.” 

“The sentenee which immediately 
follows seems, at first sight, much 
more important: 

*On the contrary, several Bishops 
have expressed their serious disapproba- 
tion, that any Candidate should make 
a pretence of Religion to supersede a 
person, whose qualifications were un- 
disputed, and against whom no valid ob- 
jection bad been attempted to be raised.’ 


** The Bishops are, undoubtedly, the 
natural guardians of the interests as 
well as the integrity of our Church: bad 
we, therefore, learned, that several Bi- 
shops had declared, that they saw no 
objection to a Dissenter being admitted 
to fill offices in our Universities, the 
professed Nurseries of the’ Church of 
England, this would, | grant, have been 
a piece of weighty information. But 
does the above sentence amount to that? 
or does it amount to any thing at all? 
When examined, it turns out to be no- 
thing more than this :—Several Bishops, 
understanding either from Sir James or 
his friends, that other Candidates had 
set up a pretence of religious disqualifi- 
cation against him, with a view of pro- 
moting their own interests, and suppos- 
ing, of course, this representation to be 
correct, expressed, what every honest 
man would have expressed, a serious 
disapprobation of such disingenuous con- 
duct. The wording of the sentence bears 
internal evidence of Sir James’s own lo- 
gic; the last clause, ‘ against whom no 
valid objection had been attempted to be 
raised,’ being a manifest petitio princi- 
pu: the whole question concerns the 
validity of the objections, and is assum- 
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ed, in these words, as already settled 
and determined,” 


We quote the following lines chiefly 
for the interesting information they 
contain relative to the University : 


* Sir James Smith, having travelled on- 
ward as far as his forty-eighth page in 
one unvaried strain of egotism, at length 
thinks it becoming to make some apo- 
logy: 

‘As 1 have entered on the subject, 
I hope the Reader will excuse my ego- 
tism, which from the very nature of the. 
thing is unavoidable. 

‘I must therefore plead a collateral 
circumstance, against my exclusion on 
any of the before-mentioned grounds, 
The late Dr. John Sibthorp, Professor 
of Botany at Oxford, who died in 1794, 
left an estate for the purpose of publish- 
ing his Flora Greca, a splendid work, 
the drawings of which he had caused to 
be prepared; but he did not live to make 
any descriptions, nor to compose the his- 
torical and critical part of the work. 
His executors were directed to find out 
a person for this purpose. They fixed 
upon me; nor were any objections raised 
by that Orthodox University. On the 
contrary, | met every where with con- 
gratulation and approbation, &c.’ p, 48. 

“What resemblance there can exist 
between the two cases, of a person being 
employed by executors to publish a post- 
humous work, and of his being elected 
by an University to fill one of its offices, 
1] profess myself totally unable to dis- 
cover: leaving this point, therefore, to 
be settled by betier adepts im the scienee 
of analogy, | shall only cali the atten- 
tion of the Reader to the title bestowed 
upon Oxford — ‘ that Orthodox Univer- 
sity.” Whether it be against Oxford, or 
against Cambridge, that this sneer is le- 
veled, may perbaps be doubted. Iam 
aware, indeed, that some people are in the 
practice of applying the term orthodor 
to an undue and iliberal stiffuess of dis- 
cipline or opinion ; a practice for which 
I entertain feelings the very reverse of 
respect. That Sir James Smith possibly 
might have intended to convey such an 
accusation against Oxford, | will not 
deny: but, as he is professedly drawing 
a contrast between us and the Sister 
University, to the advantage of tbe lat- 
ter, | am rather disposed to understand, 
that orthodox is intended by him, in its 
proper sense, to imply an attachment to 
the true and unperverted doctrines of 
our Church; and, consequently, that 
Cambridge is insinuated to be deficient 
in this particular. Should the latter in- 
terpretation be right, | cau only say, 
that the reflection is unjust and un- 

merited. 
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merited. In steady and sincere attach- 
ment to the Church, no persons were 
ever more distinguished, than our Uni- 
versity has been, from the date of the 
Reformation to the present day. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the Establishment 
may be said to have owed its very origin 
to this place. Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Latimer, the fathers of our Church, were 
Fellows of Colleges in Cambridge. The 
first five Protestant Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, under whose superintendence 
it was settled and secured upon its pre- 
sent footing, and to whom it would be 
unjust to deny much of the praise due 
to that great work, were taken in suc- 
cession from the bosom of this Univer- 
sity*. In the time of the Long Par- 
liament, as before noticed, the greater 
part of the Members of our Colleges ex- 
hibited the strongest possible proof of 
their sincere devotion to the Church of 
England, by resigning their whole main- 
tenance, and by preferring indigence 
and beggary, to apostasy from their 
principles aod their spiritual allegiance. 
Some years afterwards, this University 
braved the full vengeance of arbitrary 
power, by resisting, under the most try- 
ing circumstances, the mandate of James 
Il; which, though not attacking its own 
immediate privileges, yet was obviously 
one of a series of measures designed to 
overthrow the Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tion. From that time to the present, 
we shall find, that Cambridge has been 
steady and undeviating, in her support 
of our apostolic faith, and in the dis- 
couragement of Heterodoxy. The num- 
ber and eminence of her Divines is too 
well known to require notice. On every 
occasion, where any measure has been 
proposed, tending to the real benefit of 
the Establishment, she has aided it, not 
only by her name and authority, but by 
the liberal and unsparing exertions, both 
public and private, of her pecuniary re- 
sources. Her zeal has, perhaps, never 
been ostentatious, and bas been shown 
less in profession than in action; above 
all, she has never displayed the least 
tendency to uncharitable or unnecessary 
strictness. But Sir James will find bim- 
self lamentably deceived, if he expects, 
on this account, to meet with indiffer- 
énce and lukewarmness in the cause of 
Religion, or with any disposition to suf- 
fer inroads upon the real defences of the 
Establishment.” (To be continued.) 


* “ Archbishops Cranmer, Parker, 
Grindall, Whitgitt, and Bancroft, held 
the Primacy from the Reformation to 
1610. They had all been resident Fel- 
lows, and three of them Heads of Houses 
in Cambridge.” 
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76. The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a 
Poem. vo. pp. 64, Longman and Co. 
MANSEL, the Hero of the Poem, 

is awakened by a perturbed dream ; 

when, 


** Before him shone the Moon, serenely 
bright, [orbs of night: 
Thron’d ‘mid the thousand sparkling 
And in the dark deep azure vault on 
high, [fly, 
Some snowy clouds on wings of zephyr 
So purely white, so airy, thin, they seem, 
That youthfal fancy might in sadness 
deem 
They were the robes by gentle spirits 
worn, [borne ! 
Who sailing on the beams of night are 
There was a soft calm stillness in the 
hour, [lizing pow’r ; 
That charm’d the mind with tranquil- 
A light—that seem’d upon the heart to 
shine, 
And fill it with a joy almost divine, 
A speechless joy—where human passions 
cease, 
And ev'ry anxious thought is lull’d to 
ace. 
But oh! within the gloom of MANnseL’s 
heart, {mo part ; 
These fairy dreams of bliss coald claim 
He only saw in all that lovely show 
The funeral torches’ melancholy glow ; 
And that gay starry flood of sapphire 
light [night, 
Seem’d but to mock the silence of the 
"Twas silent all—though many rested 
there, [spair ; 
Not ev'n a groan to break the deep de- 
It had been ecstacy to hear a groan— 
For it had prov'd he did not live alone !” 


The horrors of War, and the ap- 
palling sight of carnage after a se- 
vere battle, are feelingly described ; 
as is the preservation of Mansel from 
the devouring jaws of a shaggy mon- 
ster prowling there for food, and 
which was destroyed by the iuter- 
posing gun of an unseen protector. 

“ Whence pealing came that swift 

avenging shot ? [what ? 
In that all desert spot, from whom, or 
And Manse turn’d, but still the white 
thick smoke 
Hid that redeeming arm in cloudy cleak ; 
And as its vapoury folds dissolv’d away 
An aged form the parting clouds display, 
Yet had not years that lofty aspect stole 
That speaks the noble energy of soul, 
That all commanding dignity of mien 
In mortal clay, where deatbless virtues 
beam, 
And shed a flash of that bright living 
flame (tars claim. 
Which angels breathe, and eae 
et 
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Yet in his eye there was a mournful 
light (blight— 
That seem'd to mark a beart-consuming 
A secret trace of unrepining grief, 
That sought no pity—and that shunn'd 
relief ; 
That change can not wear off—unmov'd 
by time; [pine— 
That sheds no tear—that never will re- 
Bat, shut within the heart's most inward 
core, 
Will never leave it till it beats no more !” 
Mansel accompanies Count Alba, 
his trusty deliverer, to his castle. 
* As they move down the mountain’s 
rocky way, [tray ; 
A fault’ring weakness MANSEL’s steps be- 
While ewer and anon —the lips hard 
press’d, 
A shooting pamg of agony express’d— 
And the wild eyes, dilate with glassy 
stare, [elare, 
The feeble pulse’s wasted pow'rs de- 
His outward faculties were wav'ring— 
dim— 
But all was brilliantly clear within.”’* 
The following observations on the 
effects of ci:mate on the mind are 
at once poetical and judicious : 
** In glowing realms, beneath the Tro- 
pics plac’, 
And by an atmosphere of flame embrac’d, 
There dwell a race well worthy of their 
sire— [fire, 
With daring hearts that emulate bis 
With raging passions that scorch up the 
brain, [the plain. 
Fierce as tornadoes dire, which desolate 
Yet as the flowers that in their valleys 
grow, [low ; 
Are sweetest—fairest—of the bowers be- 
There Beauty moves, with more than 
earthly grace, [might place 
With eyes of liquid light—where Love 
His beart-built throne! and rule the 
buman race: 
Yet as those blooming flowerets die to- 
cay, [stay, 
By noon shrunk up, nor for the evening 
Those blushing buds of beauty fade 
away t 
Behold, the borrors of the gloomy Pole, 
Where freezing wretches breathe a slug- 
gish soul ; 
Dull, and contracted, as their stinted 
forms— {warms ; 
That, save the Jove of life, nu — 


* “ Jt is a curious fact, 
alert after the body has received some serious injury, or is apprebensive of it. 
In the first case, it may arise from some change in the circulation of the blood, 
which may affect the brain; or rather, it may always owe its origin to the effort 
and energy with which the mind rouses itself to meet impending danger.” 

+ “ The pernicious effect of the hot climates in destroying female beauty by pre- 
mature old age, is a fact generally known; the Greek women marry at the early 
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From youth to age in apathy they grow, 
Unwarm'd and lifeless as their kindred 


snow. 


The Heroine of the Poem, Count 
Alba's daughter, is thus poetically 
painted : 

* Gracefuily there, before 
kneeling, [eross’d, 
With arms upon her bosom meekly 
Rapt in an ecstasy of holy feeling, 
To all the cares of earth completely lost, 
A youthful beauty breath’d a silent 
prayer— 
Was she a mortal ?—or a spirit there ? 
Her gentle limbs beneath a light robe 
swelling, [and fair; 
Her lovely neck, round, snowy white, 
But oh! there was no rising bosom 
telling {vital air— 
She bore a living heart—or breath'd the 
A soft angelic beauty, sweetly beaming 
With pensive thought, and warm emo- 
tion, {had meaning, 
Shone in her face—where ev'ry charm 
All eloquent, with deep entranc’d de 
votion— {them shading, 
Eyelids half clos'd, the gems beneath 
That humble diffidence on earth had fixt; 
A smile, where joy, in tender sorrow 
fading, [were mix'd— 
Betray'd the fears that with her hopes 
Aclosely drawn robe modestly concealing 
All that we dream of virgin loveliness ! 
Yet more than th’ charms of mortal 
maid revealing, [express: 
Charms, that the mind may picture, not 
Yet on her cheek the mantling blushing 
glow [stow— 
Was wanting, which the resy Loves be- 
"Twas brightly pale—as that fair flow'r 
of spring {hing, 
That triumphs first o’er Winter's gloomy 
And shows the tyrant’s iron reign is o'er, 
His erown of ice disso!v’d, his pow'r ne 
more— 
Nor had her lips the crimson ruby’s bue, 
But white as snows thatstorms on moun- 
tains strew ; 
Yet gently parting, as if th’ fragrant 
breath they drew.” 


The story of this Poem is left in- 
complete; but, * should any further 
curiosity exist as to the ultimate fate 
of these personages, the Reader may, 
perhaps, have some fulure oppertu- 
= of satisfying it.” 


that altar 


th at the menial powers are often more than usualiy 


age of fifteen, and bear evident marks of decay at twenty-five.” 


77. Ade 
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qt. Adelaide ef Lorraine; a Poetic 
Narrative of the Miseries of a Noble 
French Family, at the commencement 
of the late Revolution. By R. C. Bar- 
ton, Esq. Second Edition, small 8vo. 
pp. 74. Lioyd. 


THE story of this little poetic 
narrative is in some measure a lite- 
ral representation of a noble French 
family, at the commencement of the 
Jate ushappy Revolution, whose mi- 
series, by the assistance of an inven- 
tive imagination, he has attempted 
to pourtray. 

“The work was the amusement of 
the Author’s hours of recreation, — he 
received pleasure in the composition, 
—and if one soul congenial to his own 
derives satisfaction from the perusal of 
it, he is amply recompensed.”’ 

The portrait of the ‘pre per- 
sonage in the story will afford a spe- 
cimen of the poetry : 

“There, by that stream which, fam'd 
in classic lore, 

Rolls rapidly its foaming waves along, 

And parts Germania from the Gallic 
shore 

By barriers wide, impassable, and strong: 

There—in those plains, which oft trans- 
alpine song 

Have grateful bail’d a paradise on earth, 

In times when virtue rul’d the shepberd 
throng, {modest worth, 

When peace and love were join’d with 

And each contented mind, to Happiness 
gave birth : 

Far from the din of arms, or city strife, 

A Gallic noble’s tow’ring mansion rose, 

Where long he'd pass’d an unambitious 
life, [woes, 

Unburt by cares, untouch’d by worldly 

In all the luxury of Galm repose. 

And oft did thousands for his safety pray, 

Nor dar’d one hostile voice his will op- 

e. 


, 
For gracias parents bless’d his natal day, 
And e’en their lisping babes with gar- 
lands strew'd his way. 
No pompous grandeur mark’d his feudal 


power, 

Nor surly menial from his castle gate 

Turn'd the poor wand’ rer in misfortune’s 
hour, 

With downcast hopes in wre’ edness to 
wait, (state. 

And mourn the horrors of his abject 

His household train the good Aristus 
taught 

To feel compassion for a helpless fate— 

None to his portals by distress were 
brought 

But told their piteous tale, and found 
the aid they sought.”’ 

Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 
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78. The Warning Voice, a Sacred 
Poem, in Two Cantos; addressed to 
Infidel Writers of Poetry. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward John Tor- 
nour, 4.M. formerly of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford: Author of Sermons on 
the Union of Truth, Reason, and Re- 
velation, in the Doctrine of the Es- 
tablished Church, 4to. pp. 31. Long- 
man and Co, 


_ THIS honourable and learned Di- 
vine, “ meditating in his study, and 
anxious to serve God and man,” endea- 
vours, in this publication, “to tr 
the effects of Sacred Poesy ;” whic 
he has performed in blank verse, of 
which the following admonitory lines 
may be a sufficient specimen: 

** To ve, to ye I lift the warning voice, 
Apostates from the cause of Truth and 

Love! [cause, 
Who talents bright profane in Vice’s 
And meretricious graces add to Sin. 
Thou, Noble Scribe! of atheistic mind, 
Pride more than human, and perverted 
sense ! [vain ! 
Thee, too, I warn; ob, may I nat in 
Who on those Eastern ruins well didst 
write, {page 
In strains sublime ; and from Isaiah's 
Didst quote, without belief, the words 
inspir’d 
By God himself, thy pages to adorn ; 
Denying Him, whoev’ry thought inspir’d, 
And taught Isaiah to proclaim his truth. 
If sacred poesy can fire thy soul, 
Turn to his pages once again, thou lost 
Companion of my early years; oh! turn; 
Return to him ; and in historic page 
Of many centuries of later date, 
Read, and behold the truths Isaiab sung! 
If your philosophy dare seek for truth, 
The boasted purport of your bold attempt 
To shake the Christian faith, I throw 
my pledge, 
As boldly venturing I your skill defy! 
God's Holy Records in the Bible be 
My only shield. At once a shield of 
proof {I wield; 
*"Gainst hostile darts, a two-edg’d sword 
And in this panoply array’d, your arts, 
Your wit, and arguments I laugh to 


” 


scorn - 


79. Plurality of Worlds: or Letters, 
Notes, and Memoranda, Philosophical 
and Critical: occasioned by “ A Se- 
ries of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in Connexion with 
the Modern Astronomy, by Themas 
Chalmers, D. D.” 12mo. Maxwell. 
THE Author of this interesting 

little volume deserves well of the 

true friends of Christianity for fur- 
nisbiug 
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nishiog so requisite a performance, 
at a time when Revelation itself 
stands exposed to danger by the in- 
troduction of Theological specula- 
tions of au extraordinary magnitude, 
and a novel and romantic description, 
far exceeding the bounds of Revealed 
Truth, and justly suspected of tres- 
passing the confines of sound philo- 
sophy. 

Certainly, to extend the beneficence 
of the Almighty and most glorious 
Creator to remote and usnumbered 
worlds, if fallen like our own, is a 
mark of universal charity and bound- 
less love, worthy contending for by 
the reverend and learned Author of 
those Lectures which gave occasion 
to the Series of Letters contained in 
this volume, wherein the ingenious 
writer, after bestowing an evlogium 
on the abilities and eminent qualifi- 
cations of the learned Doctor, com- 
mences with his remarks on the na- 
ture and tendency of such specula- 
tions connected with Religion, and 
the very probable dangerous conse- 
quence likely to ensue from them ; 
in which he bestows a much greater 
deference to the sacred truths of 
Scripture, than to bypotheses of 
human production in divine things. 
The style is correct, serious, aod im- 
pressive; and the arguments are 
clearly aud perspicuously arranged, 
and accompanied with a well-chosen 
selection of notes and extracts from 
most approved and eminent authors 
who have written on these subjects, 
and which of themselves may be said 
to constitute a little library, and a 
fund of curious aud useful ioforma- 
tion. These notes make the work 
extremely interesting, and whilst they 
evince the good judgment and re- 
search of the compiler, they add 
weight lo his argument and a merit 
to his performance. It is too often 
the case in buoks of this cast, that 
the reader is disappointed, and the 
argument lost for want of such ad- 
ditions to the text. 

Aware of the keen eye of criticism, 
the ingeouous author has amply for- 
tified himself against attack by a 
combined knowledge of the several 
branches of Mathematical and Astro- 
nomical science, a requisite certainly 
indispensable in discussing the prin- 
ciples and merits of Dr. C.’s popular 
book, and in which the question is 
involved: he appeals to the candid 
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and well informed, to judge and ex. 
amine for themselves the grounds of 
that science on which such theories 
have been raised, and which he ag. 
serts to be deeply interested in the 
establishment or confutation of the 
real or supposed existence of a Ply. 
rality of Worlds, aud the universal 
system of Redemption extended ‘to 
the delinquent inhabitants, if such be 
their condition. How far he has of 
has not succeeded in exploding Dr, 
Chalmers’s hypothesis, the candid ang 
inquisitive reader will be best able te 
judge. 

In perusing this work, the apthor 
in several places calls in question the 
veracity of the modern Astronom 
altogether, and the so much adwnired 
system of worlds depending on the 
measurement and extent of the So 
lar System in particular, the dis 
tances, and magnitudes of the sug 
and planets published in all the mo. 
dern books, as extremely question 
able; this he discusses in his third 
letter, on the Angle of Parailas, 
which if once proved an impossible 
experiment, the whole Doctrine ofa 
Plurality of Worlds instantly vanishes 
from the system of nature! The ex 
periment is the most delicate, and @ 
the same time the most important is 
the whole practice of astronomy; a 
which alone depends the true mea 
surement of the distances, and mag- 
nitudes of the heavenly bodies, as the 
most able astronomers well know. 
Here then let the advocates of Re 
velation consider, how presumptive 
must that hypothesis be, which asso 
ciates Divine truths and the sublime 
mysteries of Redemption with astro- 
nomical speculations! It must first 
be proved that the Universe is com- 
posed of worlds, and systems of 
worlds, before we can argue on their 
iniabitants, and their moral and re 
ligious condition; and where ao ab 
solute demonstration of the former 
is wanting, there can be no rational 
ground to argue on the latter. 

“The science of Astronomy” (says 
this author, page 3) “ is very pleasing 
and delightful, and it generally forms 
part of a good education; it has be 
come fashionable at least to have some 
little knowledge of it, sufficient to ap- 
pear in parlour conversation. The latest 
speculation or pretended discovery, if 
sanctioned by a great name, is sure to 
be received without examination. Tbe 


remarks of the last visionary obtain 
imme- 
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immediate circulation, and the more 
marvellous the better.""—Page 9. “ The 
conjectures of the modern astronomer 
make no remarkable addition to the 
arguments of Infidelity, which have 
been repeatedly urged and confuted for 
the last two centuries; yet they are 
brought forward as the result of in- 
iries in the present enlightened age. 
‘o express any doubts as to the weak- 
ness and uncertainty of these conjec- 
tures, is to expose oneself to the ridi- 
cule of men who assume the appella- 
tion of learned from no other cause 
than their superficial attainments, con- 
eeited superiority, boldness of declama- 
tion, and want of argument. Is the 
disciple of Infidelity permitted to ex- 
his doubts, nay to insult the 
Christian faith with impunity, while 
the sum of his mighty conjectures rests 
upon the most doubtful and deceitful 
of all experiments? Is no one permit- 
ted to utter a suspicion or conjecture, 
to propose a query, or to make any ob- 
jections to the accuracy of statements, 
which never have, nay, I may say with- 
out presumption, never can be demon- 
strated.” 


The Author's Remarks on The In- 
fluence of Sir Isaac Newton's Phi- 
losophy, contained in his sixth Letter, 
are earnestly recommended to the 
perusal of the mathematical and philo- 
sophical class of readers, and particu- 
larly young students; as also his Re- 
marks on Mathematical and Astro- 
nomical Infidelity, which constitute 
the argument of his eighth Letter. 
That the author is an advocate for 
the Scripture philosophy, he boldly 
declares in his tenth Letter, wherein 
he contends for the connexion and 
harmony subsisting between Nature 
aod Revelation, and the beneficial 
results from both in the study of the 
Bible, and therefore recommends 
those authors who have laboured 
most in the investigation of the Bi- 
ble philosophy, particularly the Com- 
mentaries of Mr. Hutchinson, Bp. 
Horne, the Rev. William Jones, Cat- 
cott, and others. To conclude, if this 
little volume be perused with Dr. 
Chalmers’s book, it may be found a 
useful monitor, and an excellent an- 
tidote against the dangerous tendency 
of such high and lofty speculations as 
are there advanced, and restrain the 
mind from soaring into the unknown 
regions of immensity, whither he 
seems to be carried i the flights of 
a restless and bewildered imagination. 
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80. A Topographical Account of Tat- 
tersall, in the County of Lincoln, col- 
lected from the best Authorities. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
rections. vo. pp. 21. Bickerstaff. 


THIS is a welcome acquisition to 
the scanty portion of Topography 
with which the County of Lincoln 
has hitherto been illustrated. It is 
handsomely printed, and the embel- 
lishments are beautiful. 


81. A Charge delivered to the Reverend 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lin- 
coln, in April and May 1818, at the 
Primary Visitation of Charles Goddard, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Lincoln. Ato. pp. 
55. Walker. 


THIS is a Charge of no ordinary 
importance, as delivered to the Clergy 
who have the spiritual care of the 
twentieth part of the population of 
the whole Kingdom; and it re- 
ceived, as it well deserved, the mark- 
ed attention of the very learned and 
respectable Auditors before whom it 
was delivered. 

The worthy Archdeacon, we are 
told, resides in Berkshire ; to which 
he thus alludes : 

“1 would willingly convert the cir- 
cumstance of my distant residence into 
a motive for an exact fulfilment of a 
common obligation, by engaging you to 
consider that if I come punctually and 
readily thus far to visit, it must be in 
the just and proper expectation that, 
from so comparatively small a distance 
as each of our brethren resides from the 
place of Visitation, he will readily at- 
tend there, so as to enable us to obtain 
the solid and beneficial ends of which 
meetings of the Clergy are in fact sus- 
ceptible. Never was there a time when 
good understanding and good will among 
the Clergy of the respective Ecclesias- 
tical divisions, and among the body ge- 
nerally, were more loudly demanded ; 
neither is there any sort of Clerical 
meeting which, in so correct and ready 
away, is fitted to keep alive and to pro- 
mote those necessary dispositions in us.” 

** At Grantham (he adds in a note) 
where I closed my Visitation, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded me on taking leave 
of the Clergy, to express what, at each 
of the Calls, I had strongly felt, name- 
ly, satisfaction at the mutual comfort 
and edification which this Primary Meet- 
ing had manifestly afforded ; and | de- 
clared my conviction, that no inciden- 
tal and temporary circumstance, but an 
habitual and permanent sense of what 

Was 
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was due to our profession and to our- 
selves, had produced every where so full 
an attendance, so general an appearance 
in the Clerical habit, and so uniform an 
attention to the religious and official 
purposes which these assemblies of the 
Clergy are designed to answer.” 

An admirable “* Charge” is sub- 
joined, which was most solemnly 
given to the various Churchwardens, 
and with an excellently guod effect. 


82. Thoughts on the Presen: State of 
the Poor; with Hints for the Im- 
provement of their Condition: in a 
Letter addressed to the Archdeacon 
of Lincoln. By Charles Turnor, J1A. 
F. S.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Bucks. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Rivingtons. 

IN the twofold capacity of a Re- 
sident Incumbent and an active Ma- 
gistrate, “ in a District where paupe- 
rism prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent,” Mr. Turnor must be allowed 
to be a competent judge of the sub- 
ject ov which he has very ably de- 
livered his sentiments. The mischief 
arises priacipally from 

“A total want, on the part of the 
Poor, of that proper feeling which 
ought to urge a man to support him- 
self and his family by their joint labour. 
Formerly, a poor man solicited relief 
of the parish officers with sentiments 
of laudable shame; but what is the 
fact at present? he applies for relief, 
as to a fund upon which he has an un- 
qualified claim, and is not satisfied un- 
til he has obtained it. He now no 
longer looks to bis own exertions ; he 
seems to forget that he bas a station 
assigned him in society, the duties of 
which he is bound to fulfil.”” 


The remedy proposed is “in the 
first instance, the employment, on a 
scale commensurate with the evil, of 
that powerful engine a Religious Edu- 
cation.” Next, “ the Savings Banks ;” 
aod the abolition of sending the poor 
oo what is called “‘ their Rounds.” 

* In Agricultural Counties, a Rounps- 
MAN is one who is sent in rotation to the 
Parishioners, at the will of the Parish- 
officers. Notbing is more common, when 
a labourer applies to the farmer for work, 
than for the latter to tell him, he has no 
employment for him. The labourer then 
applies to the Parish-officers for work, 
who give him a ticket, to go, perhaps, to 
the very same person, who had in the 
first instance, refused to hire him ; and 
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thus, coming in the character of a pa 
rish pauper, the farmer obtains his la 
bour at a reduced price. If his wages 
earned in this manner, are not sufficient 
to support himself and his family (which 
they seldom are), the deficiency is made 
up from the parish-rates.’’_ 


Finally, Mr. Turnor recommends 
a rejection of Workbouses and Houses 
of Correction ; and thus speaks of the 
Westminster Penitentiary : 

“* I understand, from the most respec- 
table authority, that the happiest effects 
have already resulted from that Instity- 
tion, whose object has been greatly pro- 
moted by the persevering and conscien- 
tious professional labours of Mr. Bennet, 
the chaplain, and by the frequent atten- 
tion paid to it by many benevolent indi- 
viduals, particularly by G. P. Holford, 
Esq. the Bishop of London, and Arch- 
deacon Pott.” 


83. More News from Venice, by Beppo, 
a Noble Venetian. Translated from 
the Original. By Julius. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Sherwood and Co. 

THE Continuation of “ Beppo” 
may be considered as a Second 
** Childe Harolde’s Monitor” (p.131.) 

This Poem is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. The ingenious Author, after 
incidentally lashing some of the fol- 
lies of our own Metropolis, concludes 
with some well-deserved encomiums 
on the transcendant poetical abilities 
of an illustrious Peer, intermingled 
with wholesome advice—and with 
admonitions to the Venetian Ladies. 

« This is a man, all solemnness aad 

mystery, [night, 

That loves to wander at the noon of 

And if the truth is stated in his history, 

He’s Pope of Poets by exclusive right. 

For there, |’m told, he’s head of their 

consistory, [say) aright: 

And wears the laurel crown (as ~~ 

For there are popes besides the Pope 

Rome, 

in Church or State, (infallibles,) or 

home.” 


“ My poor dear creatures I have learnt 
to pity [a hero, 
Those who are made the sport of such 
Who’s great in groans, and in his mur- 
ders witty, 
A proud epitome of master Nero. 
Ab, I cou’d tell you such a doleful ditty, 
As I will vouch would make you cry, Ob 
dear, oh! 
How often has he wish’d that womankind 
Had but one heart to break—to break 
it to his mind.” 
LITE- 
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Nearly ready for Publication ; 

A new and improved Edition of “A 
Comment on the Fifth Journey of Anto- 
ninus’s Itinerary, in which the Situation 
of Durobrive is proved to be Castor in 
Northamptonshire.” To which are sub- 
joined, the Parochial History of Castor 
and several Places in its Neighbour- 
hood. By Ricnarp Goucu, Esq. With 
Additions, by the late R. HENson, Esq. 
and Mr. J. Carter, F,S. A. 

An Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London ; including a Description 
of the Monuments and Pictures therein. 

Tae Queex.— Eutnanasia. A Ser- 
mon preached at Charlotte-street Cha- 
pel, Pimlico. By the Rev. WeEDEN But- 
ier, A.M.” 

“Memoirs of Her late Majesty,” by 
Mr. W. C. Outton, interspersed with a 
variety of anecdotes of the Royal Family 
and other illustrious personages. 

Account of the Regal Ceremonies at 
the Interment of Queen Caroline and 
George II. By Mr. W. M. THisELton. 

A Series of Designs for Churches and 
Chapels of various dimensions and styles, 
with Plans, Sections, &c.; by Mr. W. 
F. Pocock, architect ; calculated to sup- 

ly information in furtherance of the 
Le sdative grants for building Churches. 

num; or, Sketches, historical 
and descriptive, of Canterbury: with 
other Poems. By ArnTHUR Brooke, Esq. 

Provincial Antiquities, and Picturesque 
Scenery, of Scotland: the First Part. The 
engravings will be produced by Messrs. 
G. Cooke, John Pye, J. and H. Le Keux, 
and W. Lizars, from drawings by J. M. 
Turner, Esq. R.A., A. W. Calcott, Esq. 
R.A., Rev. John Thomson, Mr. E. Blore, 
&e. ;—and Water Scott, Esq. has un- 
dertaken the historical descriptions. 

Swiss Scenery: the first number of 
this work will contain five engravings 
by C. Heath, and others, from draw- 
ings by Major Cockburn. 

Italian Scenery: the fifth number of 
this work contains views in Rome from 
drawings by E. F. Batty. 

The Legislature of the Island of An- 
tigua have recently printed a volume of 
their Laws, consisting of the Acts passed 
from 26th May 1804 to 13th June 1817; 
which is uniform with the former vo- 
lumes, and has, like them, an Analytical 
Table and a copious Digested Index. 
Though the Legislature have prepared 
it for their own use, copies will be permit- 
ted to be purchased for a limited time. 

Discourses on various subjects ; by the 
Rey. Sir Joun Heap 
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An improved edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
of Scumipius’ Concordance to the Greek 
New Testament, from the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Press. 

Various means of Death, and its cir- 
cumstances, intended fo illustrate the 
wisdom and benevoleyce of the Divine 
administration in conducting mankind 
through this awful and interesting event. 
By the Rev. T, Watson, author of Inti- 
mations and Evidences of a Future State. 

A Correspondence between the Court 
of Rome, and Baron Yon Wessenserc, 
Bishop of Constance, in which the Bi- 
shop disputes the authority of the Pope 
in Germany ; and an account of his en- 
deavours, with every probability of suc- 
cess, to effect a General Reformation in 
the German Catholic Church. 8vo. 

The Enjoyments of Youth; a com 
nion to the ** Comforts of Old Age.” The 
object is, to impress upon the minds of the 
Young the pleasures of Religion and Mo- 
rality, in contradistinction to the ina 
nity of the customary pursuits of the 
well-bred young of both sexes. 

The Works of the late-Dr. Wetzs, 
with an account of his Life, by himself. 

Practical Observations on the Con- 
struction and Principles of Instruments 
for the removal of Muscular contraction 
of the Limbs, Distortion of the vo 
and every other species of Personal De- 
formity. By Jonn Feiton, (iate of Hinck- 
ley) Surgical Mechanist to the General 
Institution for the relief of Bodily De- 
formities, Birmingham. 

A complete History of Lithography, 
from its Origin down to the present time, 
by the Inventor, ALois SENEFELDER ; 
containing clear and explicit Instruc- 
tions in all its Branches, accompanied 
by illustrative Specimens of this Art. 

The Widow of the City of Nain, a new 
Poem, by a Member of the University of 
Cambridge ; to which will be subjoined, 
** The Song of the Captive Jew in Ba- 
bylon,” and other smaller Pieces. 

Preparing for Publication : 

The Rev. M. PD. Durrietp, F.S.A. 
has for some time been making Collec- 
tions for a History of the Town and 
County of Cambridge. As such a work 
is a great desideratum to every lover of 
Topography, we heartily wish him encou- 
ragement and assistance from the Gen- 
try and Clergy of the County. 

Account of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Kensington and its Environs ; in- 
tersperséd with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Royal and distinguished persons ; de- 
duced from antient records, state papers, 
ap 
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manuscripts, parochial documents, and 
other original and authentic sources, 
illustrated with plates. By Mr. Toomas 
FAULKNER, author of the Histories of 
Fulham and Chelsea, 

In answer to our Correspondent Sar- 
TOR, we have the pleasure to state, that 
the work on Costumes, by the Miss 
SMITHS, is in progress, and the first 
Number, it is expected, will appear in 
the Spring, with several improvements 
as to its plan. 

Facts and Observations towards form- 
ing a new Theory of the Earth. By Mr. 
W. Kyigut, Lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Institution of Belfast. 

Hiustrations of Biblical Literature ; 
exhibiting the History and Fate of the 
Sacred Writings from the earliest period 
to the present, including Biographical 
notices of eminent Translators of tie 
Bible and other Biblical Scholars. By 
the Rev.James Town ey, author of Bib- 
lical Anecdotes. 

The Fountain of Life opened; or, a 
display of Christ in his essential and 
mediatorial Glory. By the late Rev. Joun 
Fiaveit.—Also the whole Works of the 
Rev. Jown Fiavet, with a fine portrait 
of the Author, in six volumes octavo. 

Twelve Sermons, with appropriate 
Prayers, from the Danish of Dr. Nico- 
tay Episcee Bate, Regius Professor of 
Divinity; by the Rev. W. Puttine, A.M. 
F.R.S. 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a Se- 
ries of Engravings, accurately coloured 
in imitation of the drawings, represent- 
ing the principal Personages mention- 
ed in the Old and New Testament. Drawn 
under the superintendance of B. Wrst, 
Esq. P.R.A. By R. SarcHwett. Accom- 
panied with biographical and historical 
Sketches. Imperial 4to. 

Life of ANprew MELVILLE ; contain- 
img illustrations of the ecclesiastical and 
literary history of Scotland during the 
latter part of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. By 
Tuomas M‘Crie, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Edinburgh. 

Letters from the North of Italy, on 
the government, statistics, manners, 
language, and literature, of the Penin- 
sula. By W, Stewart Roser, Esq. 

Narrative of the Expedition toAlgiers, 
by Mr. ABRAHAM SALAMP, who accom- 
panied Lord Exmouth as interpreter in 
the negotiations with the Dey. 

The Life and Adventures of ANTAR, a 
celebrated Bedowen chief, warrior, aud 
poet, who flourished a few years prior 
to the Mahommedan era. Translated 
from the original Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamitton, Esq. Oriental secretary to 
the British Embassy to Constantinople. 
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A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of Ameri. 
ca, from the period of the first estab. 
lishments to the present day; by D. B, 
Warpen, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo, 

Journal of an Expedition over part of 
the hitherto Terra Incognita of Austral: 
asia. By Jonn Oxey, Esq. surveyor-gep, 
of the Territory of New South Wales, 

** A Traveller's Tale of the last Cep. 
tury ;” by Miss Spence, author of Sketches 
of the Manners, Customs, and Scenery of 
Scotland, &c. 

MANuscripts OF VoLraire. The Arig 
tarque Champenois contains the follow. 
ing article of literary intelligence, which 
appears authentic, and is not destitute 
of interest: —It was stated in the Jour. 
nals, that on the 25th of August, the day 
of the re-erection of the statue of Henry 
IV. a dedication of the Henriade, ad. 
dressed by Voltaire to Louis XV., was to 
be read by the Secretary of the Academy, 
This was the finest homage that a lite. 
rary body could render to a great and 
good King—the bard was worthy of the 
hero ; but this hope has not been real- 
ized. Count Francois de Neufchateau 
well knew that the piece had existed, for, 
at a very early age, he had beard it read, 
but he believed it to be lost, past reco- 
very, as well as all the papers which had 
belonged to Thirot, from the long inqui- 
ries which be had unsuccessfully made, 
and the silence of the possessor of the 
papers. Grimm also was persuaded that 
this collection was destroyed, as may be 
seen from what he states in his corre. 
spondence, tome II, pag. 372. Mr. Fran- 
gois de Neufchateau, however, continued 
his investigations, and his perseverance 
was rewarded by the discovery that the 
manuscripts were in the hands of M. Ja« 
cobson, Mayor of Noirmoutiers. M. Ja- 
cobson possesses all that Thirot received 
from Voltaire, and this valuable collec- 
tion consists of —1, The dedication al- 
ready mentioned. This piece is in the 
hand-writing of Voltaire, with his era- 
sures. If reliance may be placed on the 
opinion of men of letters, who have beard 
this dedication read, it is the most elo- 
quent discourse ever written by Voltaire. 
—2. A considerable number of letters 
in the band-writing of Voltaire. They 
have never been printed, and are the 
more curious from their having been 
written confidentally. They are full of 
anecdotes and historical traits of a bighly 
interesting nature.—3. About 50 pieces 
in verse, all remarkable for that grace 
and facility which characterize the fu- 
gitive poetry of Voltaire. — 4. Fragments 
of a tragedy, which Voltaire composed 
at the age of 12, and which is entitled 
Amulius and Numitor. 
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Mr. Urzan, Lifford, Sept. 17. 
THE following verses were written by the 
late Dean Mahon, of Cavetown, in 
the county of Roscommon, when an Under 
Graduate in Trinity College, Dublin, in 
consequence of Dear Swift’s ridiculing, in 
an English Poem, the smallness of Dr. 
Delany’s villa and demesne near Glass- 
nevin. They are extracted from the family 
manuscripts of the Rev. Arthur Mahon, 
of Cavetown, near Boyle, the grandson of 
the Author. Your preserving them in the 
Gentleman's Magazine you will oblige 
A CorRresPonvenr, 
Rus Detanenum, ad H. Lesleium Epistola. 
RUS colere exiguum, Les!ei dulcis amice, 
Nos Delaneane jugera pauca monent. 
Ta Latii nuper peragrasti divitis oras, 
Volvit ubi roseis vallibus Arous aquas, 
Parthenopes et ubi sinuat se littus ama@num 
Et mare centeno qua subit ore Padus, 
Quaque Palentine apparent vestigia Rome 
Et Tibris flavus prata beata rigat. 

Nec Delaneanz pigeat te visere asellum, 
Delicias cujus, Musa, situmque canit. 
Hic campi et clivi molles, vallesque re- 

ducte, 
Haud facies una est, forma nec una soli. 
Hic paullum sylvez, latebras que praebct 
amcenas ; 
Parior hic vitro fons tibi jugis aque ; 
Floribus irrigui rident et fructibus horti, 
Et myrto et violis, Idaliaque rosa. 
Tondunt inter oves securi gramina Dame, 
Agnoscunt Domini solicitantque manum. 
Non volucrum cantus absunt aut murmur 
aquarum, aut 
Arbore ab aeria, dulce, palumba gemens. 
Nec minus interea decus est et gratia ville 
Haud minus arcta angit, nec minus am- 
pla gravat: [ameeni, 
Undique prospectus hinc obvertuntur 
Prxrupti montes, vadis opaca nemus ; 
Lata hine planities, et cultis consita villis ; 
Estanx hinc turres, velivolumque mare. 
Prata quid et foeni messes, muscosa quid 
antra, 
Quid, vernam ceeli temperiemve canam? 
Naturam expellit sumptu temerarius heres, 
Extendit fundum, tecta superba locat ; 
Est sapiens (bene sed posite) contentus 
agello, 
Plus habet hic ruris ; plas babet ille soii. 


A Trinute vo THe Memory 
or A Berovep Moruer. 

{ Air: Savourneen Dheelish. ) 
QU wild seems the prospect in ev'ry di- 
rection, [wave, 
And hoarse is the murmur of Inny's dark 
As indulging the scope of a strong recol- 
lection, [grave. 
I stand by the side of my dear Mother's 


Thoughts crowd onthoughts, thick as clouds 
in December, [sounding shore, 
Or as wave swells o’er wave on the loud- 
While musing alone here I fondly remem- 
ber [more. 
The kindness of her who shall bless me no 
When the light of yon san. beam, all glist’n- 
ing in splendor, 
Arose on the birth of ber first-born boy: 
In a fond mother’s arms, young, blooming, 
and tender, 
The infant’s Elysium was mine to enjoy. 
Withheld from the hands of the cold -heart- 
ed stranger, [bore away ; 
No nurse from her mansion her babe 
But safe in her own arms from cold, want, 
and danger, 
Serenely pass’d over my life’s early day. 
Oh, oft im the days of a calm happy child- 
hood, [her tongue ; 
The language of wisdom I’ve heard from 
And in walks through the garden, the field, 
or the wild wood, {or sung. 
Have listen’d with joy as she spoke, read, 
The lessons she taught me were short, 
sweet, and moving, {a store, 
In youth’s prime to gather of learning 
For pardoning Grace to be thankful and 
loving, [the poor, 
To be just, kind, and bumble, and pity 
But doom’d are the ties of fiail Nature to 
sever, (must see! 
And heart-rending sights weary mortals 
Clos’d are those lips now in silence for ever, 
And cold is that heart once so kindly to me. 
As the wounded may bleed, so the faithful 
may sorrow, (despair : 
Though not like the Heathen in doubt or 
Through the tear, as it faljs, he beholds a 
to-morrow [in air. 
When sin, death, and anguish shall vanish 
Lifford, Oct. 3. 


THE ENIGMA. — By Lord Byron. 
"Twas whispec’d in Heaven, and mut- 
ter'd in Hell, [they fell : 
And Echo caught softly the words as 
In the confines of Earth "twas permitted to 
rest, [confess’d. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence 
It was seen in the lightning, and heard in 
the thunder, [riven asunder: 
Twill be found in the spheres when all 
It was given to man with his earliest 
breath, [death ; 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in 
Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and 
health, [his wealth , 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of 
It begins every hope, every wish it mast 
bound ; [crowa’d. 
Aud tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs : 
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In the heaps of the Miser ’tis hoarded with 
care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may 
roam ; [from home. 
But woe to the wretch that expels it 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will 
be found, [drown’d: 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be 
It softens the heart, and tho’ deaf be the 
ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shades let it rest, like an elegant 
flower — [hour. 
Oh! breathe on it softly —it dies in an 


HAMPSTEAD. 


Extracted from Parx’s “* Morning Thoughts 
and Midnight Musings,” recently published. 
«« When I have surveyed the beauties of 
the Continent through the eyes and the 
representations of others, I am quite satis - 
fied to possess a miniature of them close 
athome. Hampstead to me is Italy in 
many of its views, Switzerland in its di- 
versity of aspects, Montpelier in its salu- 
brious air, Spa in its pure chalybeate, 
and dear England in all its domestic and 
amiable associations.” 
What we admire, we- praise; and when 
we praise 
Advance it into notice, that its worth 
Acknowledg’d, others may admire it too. 
Coweer. 


SUCH feeling prompts a passing eulogy, 
HampstTeaD, on thee! whose air, and 

soil, and rills *, 

Can nerve the frame with vital energy, 

And brave the waste of sedentary ills, 

Contracted in the City’s smithery. 

Hence, o’er thy heath, and round its belted 
hills, 

I oft inhale renew’d salubrity, 

While the sooth’d heart with love of Na- 
ture thrills: 

For love of Nature leads to love of God! 

This have I found at morn, at noon, and 
eve, [trod ; 

When my lone step thy silent field-paths 

And still may I like glow of soul receive, 

Whene’er I track such scenes as sorrowing 
love 

May nest in here, till it can soar above. 


TO WOMAN. 
(From the Gaeex.) 
ou thou! by Heaven ordain’d to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny ! 
From thy sweet lip one tender sigh,— 
One glance from thine approving eye,— 


* In allusion to the chalybeate and 
other springs about this Village. See 
“ Topographical and Natural History of 
Hampstead,” by John James Park, p. 60 
el seq. 3 
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Can raise or bend him at thy will, 

To virtue’s noblest flights, or worst ex. 
tremes of ill! 

Be angel-minded! and despise 

Thy sex’s little vanities ; 

And let not passion’s lawless tide 

Thy better purpose sweep aside ; 

For woe awaits the evil hour, 

That lends to Man’s annoy thy heay’s. 
entrusted power. 

Woman! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 

From every gross, uoholy part ; 

Thine, in domestic solitude, 

lo win bim to be wise and good ; 

His pattern, guide, and friend to be, 

To give him back the Heaven he forfeited 
for thee. 


The Pen’s Complaint to the Aurnon. 
MEND me aud point me with a nib s9 
keen, [thick fold, 
That I may pierce through Sophistry's 
Reach each recess where Vice or Artis seen, 
And wound sly Cunning in his deepest hold, 
Give me such flexibility and spring 
That may embrace each turn and point of 
wit, 
Or rise on Poetry’s exalted wing, 
And some bright turns of thought, per. 
chance, emit. 
Then may I write of Epigrams a score, 
Stinging the Lawyer for his length of brief, 
Or in soft numbers, never sigh’d before, 
Breathe out a modern Dandy’s love or grief, 
But yours will be the profit and the fame, 
You ’Il still participate in each reward ; 
Yet when 1 ’ve toil’d for you till I am lame, 
You’ Il throw me by without the least re 
ard. CaLamus, 
Clerkenwell. 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Nov. 2*. 
HE following lines were written witha 
diamond, on a square of glass at the 
Leasowes, by the Bard of the place, at the 
time of a very deep snow. They wer 
given me by the late John Scott Hyltos, 
esq. of Lapha!l House, near Hales Owen, 
who copied them from the glass at the 
Leasowes. \. 
IN this small fort, besieg’d with snow, 
When ev’ry studious pulse beats low, 
What does my wish require ? 
Some sprightly girls beneath my roof, 
Some friends sincere, and winter proof; 
A bottle and a fire. 
Prolong, O snow! prolong thy siege! 
With these, thou wilt but more oblige, 
And bless me with thy stay ; 
Extend, extend, thy frigid reign, 
My few sincerer friends detain ; 
And keep false friends away. 
Jan. 9, 1747. 


* I date this Nov. 2, as the 27th year 
since J commenced a correspondence with 


Mr, Urban. . P. 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 15. 

The House having gone intoa Committee 
on the Message relative to the Duke of 
Kent’s marriage, Lord Castlereagh moved an 
additional grant of 6000/. a year to his 
Royal Highness. The motion was supported 
by Mr. Brougham, Mr. J. Smith, and Sir C. 
Monck, and opposed by Mr. Curwen, Sir 
R. Heron, Me. Methuen, Lord Althorp, and 
Mr. Protheroe. 

Ona division, it was carried by 205 to 
52, The resolution for a dower was also 
agreed to; and the House was resumed. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the second 
reading of the Alien Bill. 

Mr. Lambton opposed the measure as 
tyrannical and derogatory to the character 
of the country. 

Mr. Protheroe supported it. Ministers 
had exercised the powers conferred on 
them with great moderation. 

Mr. Lyttleton, Lord Folkestone, and Mr. 
F. Douglas, opposed the bill, and Mr. C. 
Grant supported it. On a division, the 
motion was carried by 97 to 35, and the 
bill was read a second time. 


May 18. 

Mr. Geo. Banks moved the second read- 
ing of the Game Purchase Bill. 

Mr. Curwen thought that the present 
bill would not be made to attach suffi- 
ciently on the higher classes so as to pre- 
vent them from becoming the purchasers 
of game; yet it might tend to swell the 
catalogue of offenders of a lower descrip- 
tion, of whom it had appeared not fewer 


, than 1200 had been in confinement under 


the present Laws in one year. He should 
move the second reading for that day 
six months, 

Col. Wood conceived that the best mode 
was to make game at once private pic 
perty. 

Sir S. Romilly said the purchase of game 
must be attainable by the use and en- 
couragement of poachers: thus occasion- 
mg Many sources of mischief and misery, 
through the employment of the poorer 
classes in an occupation which led them to 
bad connexions, and to becoming thieves 
of a more criminal description. But he 
need not confine himself to the case of 
poachers; as he might advert to the situ- 
ation of poulierers whom gentlemen com- 
Pelled to procure and sell them game, or 
else might refuse to deal with them. Un- 
der the system of the Game Laws, it was 
not considered any violation of honour 

Gent. Mac, November, 1818. 
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or morality to buy Game; and as to the 
procurers and sellers, their punishment 
was felt not as a disgrace, but excited sym- 
pathy among the people at large. Among 
the higher orders, the Laws were violated 
with little compunction, to obtain the 
dearest luxury, though the utmost rigour 
in imposing penalties was exercised against 
the lower. 

On a division, the second reading was 
carried by 116 to 21, 

Mr. Brougham, in moving for the com- 
mittal of the bill for the Education of the 
Poor, stated several glaring instances of 
misapplication and embezzlement of funds 
which had been bequeathed for scholastic 
purposes, In regard to the Commissioners 
to be appointed, he implored of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite to consider that 
all would depend on the personal charac- 
ters of those appointed. (Hear, hear !} 
Contrary to what had first been proposed, 
it was intended that Ministers should name 
them. He hoped, however, there would 
be no jobbing in the selection, Some of 
the Commissioners were to have no salary. 
The appointment conferred no patronage ; 
and as nothing was received by the ap- 
pointment but labour, he begged leave to 
address himself to Ministers, and to ex- 
press his own willingness to undertake the 
part of a Commissioner. (Hear, hear !) 
The Committee had taken the point into 
consideration, and thought it fair that he 
should offer himself, as having a title to 
be one of the Commission ; and if he had 
the good fortune to be named, he should 
most willingly take an active part. He 
felt most deeply for the success of this in- 
quiry; and he was therefore willing, for 
the sake of the security which his personal 
exeruons would give, to make a tempo- 
rary retreat from other business. He felt 
this a very delicate subject; but he could 
not, in duty to the investigation he had 
originated, refrain from speaking thus free- 
ly. (Much cheering.) 10 that House there 
was none particularly connected with the 
abuses which were the objects of the Com- 
mission; but he looked confidently for 
the special and strenuous support of the 
heads of the Christian Church, The Gos- 
pel was emphatically styled the Gospel of 
the poor. Surely the heads of our great 
establishment for teaching the Gospel 
could not fail to exert all their power in 
providing that the poor should not be 
robbed. ( Hear.) 

The bill went then through a Committee. 

The 
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The resolutions for granting 6,000/. a 
year to the Duke of Kent, on his ma riage, 
and 6,000J, a year of dower to the Princess 
of Leiningen, in case of her surviving his 
Royal Highness, were brought up and 
agreed to; and a bill ordered to be brought 
in to that effect. 


House oF Lorps, May 19. 

The Lord Chancellor presented a bill for 
varying certain of the provisions of the 
Regency Act. First, to allow the Queen 
to appoint additional members of her 
Council, her Majesty’s health not permit- 
ting her own attendance to be punctual, 
and the official situations of several of the 
present members also rendering theirs un- 
certain or inconvenient. Secondly, to de- 
clare that in case of the demise of the 
Queen, after a dissolution of Pa:liament, 
the new Parliameut may be summoned 
within 14 days. 

Earl Grey thought that the whole of the 
Regency Act ought to undergo revision, 

The bill was read the first time. 


In the Commons, the same day, a peti- 
tion was presented by Mr. P. Moore from 
the proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre, 
staiing that they were under certain in- 
cumbrances, and praying for leave to 
bring in a bill to enable them to give secu- 
rities for demands upon them. 

A motion by Sir Robert Heron, for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, was sup- 
ported in a few words by Mr. Brougham, 
Sir S. Roinilly, and Mr. W. Smith, who 
were the only speakers; but was nega- 
tived on a division by 117 to 42. 

The Alien Bill was committed after two 
divisions. 


May 20. 

Mr. Bennet brought up the Report on 
the state of contagious fever in the Metro- 
polis. It had increased during the last 
year in the Metropolis, even to seven 
times the ordinary number of cases. An 
Institution, directed to the correction of 
this evil, had produced considerable effects, 
but not sufficient for the wants. It ap- 
peared to be the practice of almost all the 
hospitals to mix the cases of contagious 
fever with those of ordinary descriptions, 
through which practice, patients ia ordi- 
nary cases were liable to catch contagious 
fevers. There was no Hospital, it ap- 
peared, that was not, every week, obliged 
to turn away applicants from their doors. 
The Committee had thought that the re- 
moval of the fever cases would, on the 
whole review of the circumstances, be be- 
neficial. They had, therefore, recom- 
mended a small grant in increase of the 
sum of 1000/. which Government had 
thought fit to allow. The number of pa- 
tients had increased from 70 odd to near 
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700. The Committee wished for a further 
grant of 2000/. making the whole 3000/, 
in order to augment the accommodations 
in the wards, from 60 to 100 beds ; which, 
probably, might answer the demands ig 
the Metropolis. 

The Poor’s Education Bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On the motion of Lord 4. Hamilton, Mr, 
T. Ferguson was then brought to the bar, and 
received the following reprimand from Mr, 
Speaker: ** Thomas Ferguson, This House 
having received the Report from the Com. 
mitiee of Privileges, respecting a Letier 
written by you to a Voter of the County 
of Lanark, to influence his Vote in the 
election of a Member to serve in Parlia. 
ment, did resolve, that in writing and 
sending such letter you were guilty ofa 
corrupt attempt to subvert the freedom 
and independence of election, and a high 
breach of the privileges of this House; 
and for that offence you were committed 
to his Majesty’s jail of Newgate. Your 
petition has since been received; and ia 
consideration of your full and entire ac. 
knowledgment of your offence, and of the 
contrition you have expressed for it, and 
trusting that what you have already suf- 
fered will operate both as a warning to 
yourself and an example to others ; this 
House is disposed to extend to you its 
lenity as far as is consistent with its jus 
tice; and now to relieve you from further 
imprisonment: I am to acquaint you, you 
aredischarged,upon payment of your fees.” 
Mr. Ferguson then withdrew from the bar, 


May 21. 

A motion was made by Sir W. Curiute 
refer the petition of the City of London of 
the 5th of May to a Select Committee, with 
power to hear counsel against the produc- 
tion of the City accounts. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow moved the previous 
question, 

After a conversation of some length, the 
second reading of the bill which had occa- 
sioned the order for the City accounts, was 
postponed for two months, and the order 
was rescinded. 


May 22. 

The House, in a Committee of Supply, 
voted a variety of sums for miscellaneous 
services, 

Mr. Warre complained that no part of 
the siims received from France had been 
applied in aid of the revenue, but that the 
whole had been expended in the prosecu- 
tion of objects abroad. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the sums received 
from France had enabled us to accomplish 
all the objects recognized by Parliament 
as expedient, with a view to our present 
policy on the frontiers of the French ter- 
ritory, without bringing any charge upon 
this country. 

Hovst 
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House~or Lorps, May 25. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee on the Regency Act Amendment Bill, 
the Lord Chancellor proposed the addition 
of four persons by name to the present 
number of the Queeo’s Council, viz. Geo. 
Earl of Macclesfield; William, Bishop of 
London; Alleyne, Lord St. Helen’s; Fre- 
derick Morden, Lord Henley ; with a pro- 
yiso that, if any of them declined to act, 
or if a vacancy should otherwise occur, her 
Majesty should have the power of filling 
up the vacancy. 

Lord Holland and Lord Grey re-urged 
the expediency of revising the whole of 
the provisions relative to the Regency. 

In a Committee on the Poor Laws 
Amendment Bill, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and others objected to the clause 
authorizing parish-offivers to take from 
paupers all their children under twelve 
years of age. ‘The clause was withdrawn. 

The clause for levying the poor-rates 
ov landlords of houses above 4/. and un- 
der 20/. rent was agreed to, on a division, 
by a majority of 17 to 7. 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir J. 
Graham moved that the bill for assessing 
lead mines to the poors rate be read a 
second time this day six months. The 
motion was negatived, by 74 to 52, aod 
the bill was then read a second time. 

The further consideration of the Report 
of the Poor’s Settlement Bill was, on the 
motion of Mr. Bourne, postponed for three 
months, on account of the late period of 
the Session. 

Houses or Lorps, May 26. 

The bili restricting the Bank from re- 
suming cash payments for another year, 
after considerable discussion aud several 
divisions, passed through the committee. 
The principal speakers against it were 
Lords Grenville, Hoiland, and the Ear! of 
Lauderdale. 


In the Commons, the same day, on the 
second reading of Bradbury’s Invention 
Bill, Mr. Manning made some observa- 
tions as to the difficulties attending any 
mode of engraving which could give the 
publick a security against forgeries. 

Mr. P. Moore said that the engravers 
approved of the pian of Mr. Bradbury ; 
but that the Bank threw a good deal of 
cold water upon it. Various baukers in the 
Country entertained a different opinion. 

Mr. Vansitiart, in reply to Mr. John 
Smith, said, that so large a sum in Exche- 
quer Bills had been funded this year, that 
it Was not probable he should have to 
borrow a fund next year. The sum of 
3,000'000/. advanced by the Bank without 
interest would probably remain in the 
hands of Government at a low rate of in- 
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terest. The loan of 6,000,000/. would 
be repaid at the period most convenient 
for Government. 

O. the motion of Mr, B. Bathurst, the 
following resolutions were agreed to, in 
Consequence of Mr. Gurney, the short- 
hand writer, having inadvertently given 
evidence on the late trial of Mr. Merceron: 
1. That all witnesses were entitled to the 
protection of the House, as to what they 
gave to the House in evidence; 2. That 
no clerk or short-hand writer should give 
evidence elsewhere of what was stated to 
the House, without the special leave of 
the House, 

On the question for the third reading 
of the Lottery Bill, Mr. Lyittleton opposed 
the measure asa shabby and dishonour- 
able plan of cheating the people out of 
their money. 

Mr. Morland, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr, 
Alderman Wood, also opposed the measure, 

On a division, the question was carried 
in the affirmative by 40 to 14, and the 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 

House or Lorps, May 27. 

The Bauk Restriction Continuation Bill 
was passed, after negativing amendments 
proposed by Lords Lauderdale and Holland. 

On the report of the Poor Laws Amend- 
meni Bill, Lord Grosvenor and others op- 
posed the clause for assessing landlords to 
the poor rate. —QOn a division, it was 
agreed to by a majority of 22 two 6. 

Loid Rosslyn moved the committal of 
the Charitable Education Bull, and ex- 
plained its contents, 

On the question being put, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee,the Lord Chancellor opposed it, admitting 
at the same time that abuses did probably 
exist in many of the Charitable [astitu 
tions. His chief objection was, that the 
bill, as it now stood, would have the effect 
of driving all honourable men out of cha- 
ritable trusts; as they certainly weuld not 
be willing to expose themselves to the 
vexatious and uunecessary interference of 
Commissioners. He also wished to know, 
before he gave his consent to the bill, 
what further measure was in contemp!a- 
tion. The inquiry proposed to be adopted 
was, in his judgment, far too extensive ; be 
would, however, agree to going into the 
Committee, reserving to himself the right 
of determining afterwards whether he would 
support it or not, according as the bill 
might be shaped in the Committee. 

Lord Ho'land said, that the bill went 
merely to appoint a Commission of In- 
quiry; and as the noble and learned Lord 
admitted that abuses did exist, he was ra- 
ther surprised that he should object to 
such a proceeding. The inquiry was not 
against honourable trustees, but for the 
purpose of ascertaining facts necessary to 

direct 
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direct the proceedings of Parliament with 
regard to the education of the poor. They 
had a right so to inquire, and it was time 
enough when the result of their investiga- 
tion was known, to state in what way it 
was proposed to legislate on the subject. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the bill; and 
the Earl of Carnarvon spoke in its favour. 

The question for going into the Commit- 
tee was then carried by 10 to 9. 

In the Committee a clause was adopted, 
on the proposition of Lord Liverpool, con- 
fining the inquiry of the Commissioners to 
charities established for the purpose of 
educating the children of the poor. 

Iu the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
J. Smith, after calling the attention of the 
House to the Report of the Committee on 
the Bankrupt Laws, obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend those Laws. 

The Chancelior of the Excheguer, in 
answer to Mr. Maderly, repeated his opi- 
nion that it was very improbable that any 
money would be funded next year. He 
said the revenue was increasing at the rate 
of 100,000/. per week. 

Mr. Alderman Akins withdrew, for the 
present Session, the Mock Auctions Bill. 


Houst or Lorps, May 28. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Irish Paper Duties Bill, the 
Bank Restriction Bill, the Spanish Slave 
Trade Billi, the Irish Yeomanry Corps Bill, 
the Irish Tenantry Regulation Bill, the 
Salmon Fishing Regulation Bill, and vari- 
ous private Bills. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Portugal Slave Trade Treaty Bill gave rise 
to a conversation of some length. 

Dr. Phillimore objected to some of the 
clauses, as interfering with the usual pre- 
rogative of the Crown. 

Lord Castlereagh and the Attorney Gene- 
ral replied. 

Mr. Smyth hoped that measures would 
be taken to induce Portugal to renounce 
the Slave Trade in foto. After 1820 that 
would be the only European Nation deal- 
ing in Slaves. 

Lord Castlereagh said steps had been 
taken for the purpose alluded to; but the 
result could not yet be ascertained, 

Mr. S. Bourne gave notice of a motion 
for referring a most valuable communica- 
tion from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, on the subject of a 
provision for the poor, to the Committee 
on the Poor Laws. 

Mr. Brougham intimated that the Com- 
mittee on Education was still sitting, and 
might have to make a further report, if 
the bill sent to the other House should be 
returned, cut down, and emasculated. It 
was hardly credible that objections should 
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have been made by him in whose hand-wrj. 
ting, and at whose suggestion, all the ma. 
terial alterations and provisos had been 
introduced, and adopted for the express 
purpose, if any thing less than a miracle 
could effect it, of removing and settling 
his doubts. (Hear.) He hoped, what. 
ever became of the bill, that the House 
would continue to vindicate its own incop. 
testable rights and privileges, and prose. 
cute the inquiry by its Committees. Com. 
munications poured in upon bim, he could 
assure the House, from every part of the 
country, expressive of one common sentj. 
ment, that the proceedings of Parliament 
on this subject involved the most import. 
ant interests of the people. 
House or Lorps, June 1. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com. 
mission to ten public and private Bills, 
Among the public bills were the Irish As. 
sessed Taxes Bill, the Madder Duties Bill, 
the Silk Bounties Bill, the British Militig 
Pay and Cloathing Bull, the Lish Militia 
Pay and Cloathing Bill, and the Irish 
Bank Restriction Bill. 

Lord Sidmouth then moved that the 
House should go into a Committee on the 
Alien Bill. 

Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Sussex, 
Lord Holland, and the Marquis of Lan 
downe, opposed the bill; and it was sup 
ported by Lords Wesimoreland and Hw. 
rowby. 

The question for going into the Com 
mittee was carried, on a division, by 
34 to 15. 

Lord Sidmouth then proposed the sus- 
pension of a clause in the Scotch Act of 
1695, giving to foreigners holding shares 
in the Bank of Scotland all the privileges 
of natural-born subjects 

After some conversation on a difficulty 
started by Lord Lauderdale, from the waat 
of an authenticated copy of the Act, the 
clause was agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor then proposed a 
clause, depriving Aliens of the benefit of 
the Bank of Scotland Act from the 28th of 
April last. 

After some discussion, it was carried, 
on a division, by 40 to 20. 

On the report of the Poor’s Education 
Bill being further considered, the Lord 
Chancellor observed, that his conduct with 
respect to this bill had not been treated in 
another place with justice or propriety. 
He left it to the judgment of those who had 
known him long, both as a Judge and asa 
Member of that House, whether he ought 
to have been treated in that manner. He 
would now merely add, that whatever ef- 
fect might have been intended to be pro- 
duced, it should never operate as a check 
on his mind to diminish the respect, civi- 
lity, and attention, with which he had 

always 
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always treated every Member of Parlia- 
ment, and particularly every gentleman 
of his own profession. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Bennet called the attention of the House 
to the petition of Count Cladan, complain- 
ing of various acts of alledged oppression 
by General Campbell, in the Ionian Isles, 
and for the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and Count Cladan, re- 
specting the conduct of General Campbell 
in the government of Cephalonia. 

After a long discussion, in which it was 
contended on the ministerial side, that 
redress should be first sought for in the 
Courts below, the motion was negatived 
by 46 to 8. 


House or Lorps, June 2. 

Lord Carnarvon moved the committal of 
the Game Laws Amendment Bill ; and con- 
tended that it proceeded upon a just prin- 
ciple, in making the buying as well as the 
selling of game penal, 

Lord Lauderdale objected to the measure, 
as only tending to add to the numbers that 
now crowded the gaols from the operation 
of the Game Laws, without producing any 
good effect. It was absurd to suppose 
that men of great fortune could be pre- 
vented by laws from obtaining any of the 
luxuries of life. 

Lord Grosvenor objected to the existing 
system of the Game Laws, but would sup- 
port the present measure, on the principle 
that the receiver was as bad as the thief. 

Lord Limerick opposed the bill, and 
Lord Holland supported it. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if it was the 
intention of their Lordships to deal out 
equal justice to the rich and the poor, this 
bill did not accomplish that object, for it 
only imposed a fine on the rich purchaser, 
whereas the poor seller was liable both to 
fine and imprisonment. 

The motion was then carried, on a divi- 
sion, by 33 to 9. 

Lord Erskine moved the second read- 
ing of the bill to prevent justices of the 
peace from arresting in cases of libel. 

The motion was supported by Lords 
Grey and Holland, and opposed by the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Liverpool ; and 
on a division was negatived by 31 to 13, 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Vansittart moved the usual address to the 
Prince Regent, praying him to order the 
usual sums to be paid to the clerks and 
officers of the House; and also the sum of 
6000/. to the Commissioners for Enquiry 
into the State of the Courts of Justice in 

Ireland. 

Sir F. Burdett and Lord Cochrane pre- 
sented each about 90 petitions in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform. 
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Sir F. Burdett addressed the House at 
great length on the subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. He contended that, in the 
early periods of our History, Parliaments 
were held annually atleast, and might be 
held thrice a year, at the three great fes- 
tivals of Easter, Midsummer, and Christ- 
mas; and that the right of Universal Suf- 
frage was so far recognized, as that, previ- 
ous to the time of Henry VI. every free- 
man had a vote. The Act of Henry Vi. 
upon false pretences, one of them a pre- 
diction that disturbances might arise, dis- 
franchised the great body of the people of 
their just rights. ‘There never, however, 
were any riots; but if there had been, 
what was the state of elections at present ? 
The system now was all riot, confusion, 
and disturbance. There was, indeed, one 
great exception from such a state of things; 
he happened himself to be a Member elec- 
ted upon the scale of Universal Suffrage. It 
was remarkable that the City of Westmin- 
ster should be able to conduct itself as 
peaceably and quietly as a parish vestry 
in the election of a parish-officer. He then 
appealed, in support of Parliamentary Ke- 
form, to the declared opinions of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, the late Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and Sir W. Jones.— 
The Hon. Baronet concluded with moving 
a long string of resolutions, comprising the 
substance of his speech, and declaring the 
expediency of resorting to Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage. 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion. 
Lord Chatham had said, that if that House 
were not reformed from within, it would be 
reformed with a vengeance from without. 
—([Here, and frequently during his speech, 
his Lordship became so much affected, as 
to be unable to proceed, ]— This was per- 
baps the last time he should sitia that 
House, During the ten years he had sat 
there, he had experienced many changes. 
He was grateful to the Westminster elec- 
tors for their support. He was grateful to 
them for having rescued him from a con- 
spiracy which was calculated to effect his 
irrecoverable ruin, All his services to his 
country, and his perfect innocence, would 
have availed him not, but for the liberal 
and uniform support of his constituents. 
Those who had plotted his ruin he forgave; 
and he hoped, ere they should fail into 
their graves, they would repent of their 
base and foul machinations. 

Mr. Brougham argued at great length 
against the system of Annual Parliaments 
aad Universal Suffrage. 

Mr. Canning was willing to rest satisfied 
under the shelter of the Constitution as 
established at the Revolution, which had 
been hitherto sufficient to secure internal 
tranquillity and external glory. The Hon, 
Baronet had acted quite openly and fairly 
by the House, in biinging forward a dis- 
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tinct plan of Reform, however obscured 
and impracticable ; and in courtesy he 
(Mr. Canning) would not move that a di- 
rect negative be put upon the resolutions, 
but that the Hous’ should proceed to the 
other orders of the day. 

Mr. Lamé and Mr. W. Smith supported 
the amendment; the latter, however, pro- 
fessing himseif a friend to a discreet and 
rational plan of Reform. 

Sir P. Burdett replied ; and, on a divi- 
sion, the amendment was carried by a 
majority of 106 to 2, viz. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Lord Cochrane. 


House or Lorps, June 3. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Chancery Clerks’ Fees, the 
East India Marriages, the Negociable Se- 
curity, the Lottery, and to several private 
Bills. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Privat: ly Stealing Bill was thrown out 
without a division, 

On the motion of Lord Liverpool, an Ad- 
dress of Congratulation was voted to the 
Prince Regent on the marriage of the 
Duke of Cambridge. Similar Addresses 
were also voted to the Queen, and the Duke 
and Duchess. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne called their 
Lordships’ attention to the dreadful in- 
crease of crimes, as manifested by the re- 
turns on the table. This arose in a great 
measure from the improper regulations of 
many of the prisons, by which persons of 
various shades of guilt were mingled toge- 
ther without discrimination. He pane- 
gyrized the conduct of Mrs. Fry, who had 
been instrumental to the reformation of 
many of the prisoners in Newgate. He 
hoped the House would, next Session, en- 
ter upon an inquiry as to the means of re- 
medying the evil to which he alluded, with 
a view to which, he moved an Address for 
an account of the state of all gaols, houses 
of correction, and penitentiary houses in 
the united kingdom, with an account of 
the number of prisoners confined therein 
during the year 1818, their ages, of the 
number and mode of their classification, 
of their allowance of food and clothing ; 
also an account of all the regulatious 
which had been deviated from, with the 
reasov and occasion of such deviation. 

Lord Sidmouth cordially concurred in 
the motion. He accounted for the increase 
of crimes, from the distress attendant on 
the sudden return from a state of war to 
peace, from the discharge of a great num- 


. ber of seamen and soldiers, from the dread 


of imprisonment having been, in a great 
measure, done away by the efforts made 
from philanthropic motives to render pri- 
sons places rather of accommodation than 
punishment, and from the fear of transport- 
ation to New South Wales having almost 


subsided, and having, perhaps, been sue, 
ceeded by a desire to emigrate thither, 
While the number of crimes aod commit. 
ments had very considerably iMcreased, 
the number of capital punishments had 
diminished: within the first seven of the 
last 30 years nearly one-half of the num. 
bers condemned usually suffered death, 
while in the seven years from 1798, of 83 
who were condemned, only 14 suffered 
death; aud in the latest period of the re. 
turns, it appeared that not more thay 
1-8th of those who were condemned were 
left for execution. The chance to escape 
must add to the temptation to commit 
crime: but he mentioned the circumstance 
because it had been said that the execy. 
tion of the Laws in this country was 4 
system of sanguinary vengeance. When 
we saw that these were the effects of the 
fear of punishment being diminished, it 
became necessary either to render punish 
ments so certain and effectual as to pro 
duce a wholesome fear of their infliction, 
or to prevent the increase of crime by im. 
proving the system of managing our pri- 
sons ; by classifying, educating, and em. 
ploying the prisoners, so as to prevent 
the necessity of executing the Laws is 
their utmost rigour. 
The motion was agreed to. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Lockhart reported from the Committee oa 
the Breweries. The Committee had not 
found that the price of beer, charged by 
the eleven great breweries, was worea- 
sonable. The Committee had not found 
that any of the eleven great breweries bad 
mixed any deleterious or unlawful ingredi- 
ents in the composition of beer, Malt 
and hops were the articles used, except 
what was legal colouring. But though 
eleven great brewers were innocent, it did 
not follow that many lesser brewers and 
publicans were not guilty of the practices 
complained of. 

Mr. J. Smith, Sir M. W. Ridley, and 
Mr. W. Smith, concurred in what had bees 
stated as tothe great breweries. 

Mr. Bennet made some observations oa 
the necessity of some interference ‘1 the 
system of licensing public-houses, He 
intended early next Session to submit a 
proposition which would embrace the 
whole of what was important in the exist- 
ing licensing system. 

The report was then laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Sir S. Romilly rose to call the attention 
of the House to facts which appeared ia 
papers on the table, relative to a late 
transaction at St. Christopher’s, on which 
he thought further information was re- 
quired. He then described the dreadful 
circumstances, and concluded by moving 
for copies of the depositions taken —_= 
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the Coroner on the body of the slave who 
was killed in the Island of St. Christopher. 

After some observations from Mr. Mar- 

1, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. A. Grant, Mr. 
W. ‘Smith, and Mr. Wilberforce, the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham brought up the report of 
the Committee on the Education of the 
Poor; which was ordered to be printed. 
He then adverted to the alterations made 
jn the other House in the Bill for appoint- 
ing Commissioners to inquire into the state 
of Charitable Institutions for the purposes 
of Education. The amendments at first 
made upon it reduced it to a mere mocke- 
ry, but so many of them had at length 
been rejected, that it was now in some- 
thing like its original state ; but still it was 
very far from being the effective measure 
which it was when sent to the Lords. As 
the scale of exceptions had been extended 
to all charities that have special visitors, 
and the powers of the Committee to com- 
pel evidence had been diminished, much 
benefit could not be expected from the in- 
quiry, for it was in institutions where spe- 
cial visitors existed that the greatest abuses 
had prevailed. He ridiculed the idea of 
a Chancery process being an efficient re- 
straint upon the abuses of charitable in- 
stitutions; and mentioned a recent instance 
of several tradesmen in a country town 
being reduced to the verge of ruin by en- 
gaging, from benevolent motives, in such 
amode of remedy. He concluded with 
moving, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to issue a 
cummission to inquire into the state of the 
Education of the Poor. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that going to 
the foot of the throne with such an address 
was calculated to deprive the other branch 
of the Legislature of the fair exercise of its 
functions. If the motion should be agreed 
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to, there would be in fact three commis- 
sions—the royal commission, the legisla- 
tive one, and the committee of that House. 
There were in England and Wales 11,000 
parishes ; aod it was not extravagant to 
Say, that there were, in so many pari-hes, 
from 40,000 to 50,000 charisable instiu- 
tions, to which the original object of the 
bill had extended. And when they con- 
sidered the time, the expence, and the la- 
bour required by such a range of inquiry, 
he did not say that the inquiry should not 
be undertaken; but the House would not 
be surprised that the Lords should have 
limited a measure so extended, and which 
had been sent to them only ten days be- 
fore the end of the Session. He concluded 
with moving the previous question ; and, 
alter a long discussion, it was carried by 
54 to 29, that Mr. Brougham’s motion 
should not be put. The Lords’ amend- 
ments on the bill were then agreed to. 


A 


House or Lorps, June 5. 


The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the East India Shipping Bill, 
the Regency Act Amendment Biil, the 
Irish Malt Duties Bill, the Kiddermiaster 
and Worcester Gas Lights Bills, and se- 
veral private Bills. 

The further proceedings in the Cotton 
Manufactories Regulation Bill, and Scotch 
Churches’ Bill, were postponed for the 
present Session, 

On the motion of Lord Lauderdale, 
Bradbury’s Patent Bill was rejected, on 
the ground that it proposed to exempt the 
patentee from the usual eurolment of the 
specification. 

Lord Grosvenor proposed a series of re- 
solutions in favour of retrenchment and 
economy in the public expenditure, and 
hostile to sinecures and reversions,—They 
were negatived without a division, 


I 
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India Board, Oct. 10.—A Dispatch has 
been received from the Governor in Coun- 
cil at Bombay, inclosing the following re- 
port from Brig.-gen. Thomas Munro: 

Camp before Sholapore, May 11. 
Head-quarters, Field Division. 
To the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Commissioner. 


Sir, on the 9th inst. I trad the honour 
to report to you the arrival of the division 
uader my command before this place, and 
that Gunput Row Paunsee had returned 
bere from the South of the Beema River 
the day before, and was encamped under 
the guns of the fort, in a strong position, 
with Bajee Row’s guns and infantry, Yes- 
terday, at day-break, I carried the outward 


pettah by escalade, and made a lodgment 
in the inner petiah (close up to the fort), 
where the Arabs continued to defend the 
houses on that side of the fort, assisted by 
the garrison, for a cousiderable time. It is 
now in our possession | am happy to in- 
form you. Just as we got possession yes- 
terday of the outward pettah, Gunput Row 
led a considerable body of his infantry, 
with a few hundred horse, round by the 
Fastern side of the fort, and opened five 
guns upon our reserve, Finding our bat- 
tery did not silence these guns, | ordered 
them to be charged, and carried three of 
them; the other two having been unfor- 
tunately withdrawn just then under the 
fire of the fort. Gunput Row was wounded, 
and Victul Punt Tuttiah killed, besides 
several others of less note, at their guns 
and in their retreat. Having understood 
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that the enemy were going off about four 
o'clock vr. m. from their camp, | ordered 
out our small body of cavalry, under 
Brig.-gen. Pritzler, to pursue them. For- 
tunately Dhooly Khan came into camp 
just before from Tooljapoor with 300 
horse, after a long march, and joined in 
the pursuit. I have great satisfaction in 
acquainting you that the Brig.-general was 
fortunate enough to overtake them about 
seven miles from camp, and he pursued 
them five miles to the banks of the Seena 
River, and only gave over as the night 
closed in, leaving between 700 and 800 
killed and wounded on the field, and 
amongst the former, I believe, Major de 
Pinto: his party, and the Arabs under 
Dyaub, who did not part with their arms, 
suffered most. The enemy were about 
5000 infantry, and 600 or 700 horse ; the 
latter all escaped, haviog had so great an 
advantage in starting ; those of the infan- 
try who got off threw away their arms, so 
I hope I may congratulate you upon the 
complete defeat and dispersion of Bajee 
Row’s infantry; and as his guns were 
taken into the fort, I expect we shall soon 
have the remainder of them also. The 
enemy lost all their baggage, came!s, &c. 
Our loss yesterday, I fear, has been se- 
vere. As yet I have not received the re- 
turns of the killed and wounded. The gar- 
rison now consists of only 800 or 1000 in- 
fantry ; and our mortars are playing on 
the fort from the inner pettah since morn- 
Munro, 


ing. T. 

[This Supplement also contains a copy 
of the Field Army Orders issued on the 
6th of March by Major-gen. Marshall to 
the troops under his command, on the suc- 
cessful termination of their services against 
the fortress and town of Hattrass. } 


A SuppLement To THE Lonpon GazeTTE 
of Tusspay Nov. 3, (published on the 
6th,) contains Dispatches from the Bombay 
Government to the 8th of June. The ope- 
rations to which these Dispatches relate, 
consist principally of the reduction of va- 
rious hill forts, some of them situated in 
the neighbourhood of Jooneer, about 40 
or 50 miles North of Poona ; others in the 
direction of Anjenweel, on the sea-coast, 
about 100 miles South-west of that capital. 
There is also an account of the storming 
of Chanda, a fortified city, about 70 miles 
South of Nagpoor; and a report of a suc- 
cessful attack against a body of Arabs in 
Kandeish.—The operations in the valley 
of Jooneer led to the complete occupation 
of that part ofthe country. Jooneer itself 
having been evacuated on the 26th of 
April, was occupied the same day by a 
British detachment, dispatched for that 
purpose by Major Eldridge, who, following 
up his success, captured the forts of Hur- 
sur, Chawund, and Jeodeen, extending to 
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the Ghauts, which overlook the Concan in 
that direction, Returning from this point 
Major Eldridge obtained possession of the 
neighbouring forts of Hurrychundinghur 
and Hoongilghur, and remained, on. the 
Sth of May, encamped about six miles 
North of Jooneer, on the look-out for any 
bodies of predatory horse that might 
make their appearance in that part of the 
country.—To the South of Poona opera. 
tions were carried on by a detachment 
from Sattara, which ascending the Ghauts 
to the Westward, obtained possession of 
Pertaubghur and Mukunghur, fortresses 
communicating with the Southern Concan, 
In the Concan the most important opera. 
tion was the reduction of Ryghur, already 
known (see p. 363); [the account of a 
gallant affair in which Major Hall effec. 
tually precluded the escape of the Peish- 
wa’s family from that fortress, and eventu. 
ally captured their elephants and camels, 
is now noticed for the first time.] Lieut,. 
colonel Kennedy having occupied the fort 
of Anjenwell, proceeded from thence to 
Chipioon, about half way between the 
coast and the Ghauts; and after gaining 
possession of that, marched against By. 
ramghur and Bowanghur, both which 
places quickly surrendered, as did several 
other forts in the Southern Concan of less 
note.—The capture of the large fortified 
city of Chanda by assault, appears to have 
been a service of distinguished gallantry, 
** The breach was carried,” says Colouel 
Adams, ‘ with a spirit and energy that! 
have never seen excelled, and in little 
more than an hour the whole of this exten- 
sive capital was in the possession of Col, 
Scott, who gallantly conducted the assault, 
and of the brave treops under his com- 
mand,.”’ Our loss on this occasion was 
not severe. Capt. Charlesworth, Lieute- 
nants Watson, Tell, and Casemont, were 
the only Officers wounded. With regard 
to the affair with the Arabs in Kandeish, 
it is to observed, that the dispersion of the 
Peishwa’s and other Native Armies, has 
turned loose several predatory bands in 
different parts of India, to reduce the 
whole of whom to habits of quiet submis- 
sion may yet demand some little time. A 
body of these men had taken possession of 
a deserted village, surrounded by a mud 
wall; and in a short conflict with their ad- 
vanced picquet, our troops displayed their 
customary spirit. In another quarter, a 
predatory tribe, called Ramooses, endea- 
voured to avail themselves of the general 
confusion ; and whilst they readily offered 
to expel the Peishwa’s troops, they wished 
to occupy the forts and plunder the coun- 
try in their stead. Such proceedings, 
however, could not be tolerated, and the 
Ramooses were compelled to desist from 
pillage, and to evacuate the places which 
they had occupied. 
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FOREIGN. OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 
and the Seat or Concress. 

FROM Aix-la-Chapelle we have re- 
ceived some very important Documents, 
drawn up by the Ministers of the Quintu- 
ple Alliance, and with which have termi- 
nated the labours of the Congress. 

The first is, an acknowledgment, by 
the four allied Powers, of the tranquil 
state of France; of her fulfilment of all 
her existing engagements; of the ade- 
quacy of the pledges which she offers for 
their completion; and a consequent ac- 
knowledgment of the propriety of with- 
drawing the Army of Occupation. The 
King of France is then invited to make 
one of the Congress.—In the second Do- 
cument this invitation is accepted, in his 
Sovereign’s name, by his Minister the Duc 
de Richelieu, whose signature is, of course, 
affixed to the subsequent acts, which have 
relation to the general interests of Eu- 
rope.—In the third and fourth Papers ; viz. 
the Protocol and Declaration, both dated 
November 15, 1818, the Sovereigns hint 
at the probability of future conferences 
for the good of Europe; but declare, that 
in all their dealings with each other, aud 
in their decisions on the appeals of those 
Powers which take no part iv the Quin- 
tuple Alliance, they will be governed ouly 
by the Law of Nations. Neither do they 
make it obligatory upon other States to 
request their interference: it is only if 
called upon, that they will decide by this 
Law. [In a future Number of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, the Orviciar Pareas 
will be inserted. } 

An interesting question has just been 
tried before the Court of Cassation at 
Paris; the decision of which, by the 
Judges, can hardly fail to be received 
throughout the French monarchy with 
sentiments of the warmest approbation. A 
minor Court, that of Correctional Police, 
at Gap, had fined a Protestant, of the 
name of Roman, for refusing to hang out 
tapestries upon the front of his house, 
while the (to him idolatrous) spectacle of 
the Host was passing, although enjoined 
thereto by the Mayor of the little town of 
Lourmarin. M. Roman appealed from 
this sentence, and the Court of Cassation 
bas at once reversed the judgment of the 
Court below. Considering the impulse 
which since the year 1789 has been given 
tothe public mind of France on all sub- 
jects connected with religious toleration, 
we conceive the security and satisfaction 
afforded to the people by this formal deci- 
sion, after a public appeal, of the utmost 
importance to the peace of the country, 
and to the consequent stability of the 
Royal House of Bourbon. 

Ger. Mas. November, 1818. 


10 


His Grace the Duke of Wellington has 
had the honour to be created by the Em- 
peror a Russian Field Marshal, This ap- 
pears to be a dignified and just acknow- 
ledgment of his Imperial Majesty’s feel- 
ings towards the Duke, for the manner in 
which he acquitted himself of his com- 
mand over the Russian forces. A similar 
honour has likewise been conferred upon 
his Grace in the army of the King of 
Prussia. 

Mr. Rowcroft (of London) has applied 
to the Emperor Alexander, on behalf of 
a number of British merchants, aggrieved 
by the operation of the Continental Sys- 
tem, under which a large amount of their 
property was confiscated in the Russian 
ports during the year 1810: it is said he 
was unsuccessful, 

The Act which authorizes and regulates 
a certain exchange of territory between 
Prussia and the Netherlands is said to 
have been signed at the Congress on the 
30th ult. Prussia thus advances te the 
Meuse ; and Belgium receives, as an equi- 
valent, the whole of the county of Luxem- 
berg, as also a part of the Eisel, and the 
Duchy of Cleves, with the exception of 
the fortress of Gueldres. 

The Prince de Talleyrand has resumed 
his functions as Grand Chamberlain at the 
Court of the Thuilleries. The Duke of 
Orleans has unfortunately three of bis 
chikiren, the Duke de Chartres, the Duke 
de Nemours, and a daughter, ill with the 
scarlet fever. 

Growth of Tea in France.—The Monileur 
has the following; ‘‘ This precious sbrub, 
first introduced into France by a Russian 
in 1814, promises to become naturalized 
among us. There are already three hun- 
dred stocks, which it is easy to multiply. 
This Tea has received the approbation of 
the King’s physicians, and the first natu- 
ralists in France. The plants are to be 
sold by subscription.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

The English travellers and visitors in 
Switzerland have contributed 15,560f. to 
those who suffered by a recent disastrous 
inuodation in Lower Valais. 

SPAIN anp PORTUGAL, 

If advices from Madrid can be relied 
on, King Ferdinand repents his recent 
change of Ministers, finding that he has 
gained nothing by it, Universal discon- 
tent pervades Spain. ; 

A steam-packet has been established 
between Seville and St. Lucar and Cadiz, 

The Rhenish Mercury contains a dread- 
ful Decree, issued by the King of Portu- 
gal against the Freemasons, dated from 
Santa Cruz. It declares, that every Free- 
mason who shall be arrested shall suffice 
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death, and all his property to be confis- 
cated to the State. This law extends to 
foreigners within the dominions of Portu- 
gal, as well as to native subjects!!! [In 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Prince Regent is Grand Pa- 
tron of the Order; the Duke of Sussex 
Grand Master; and all the Royal Dukes 
(one only excepted) Members, of that 
Antient and Honourable Fraternity ; 
whose paramount principles form the 
strongest security that any Government 
can have for the safety and permaneacy 
of its dominion. } 
GERMANY. 

The official estimate of the army of the 
Germanic Confederation has been pub- 
lished by order of the Diet ; about 300,000 
men is the aggregate for the whole of 
Germany; of which number Austria is 
to provide above 94,000, and Prussia 
79,000 ; constituting both together more 
“than a moiety of the entire force, 

The Germans complain that the King 
of Prussia dves not keep his promise 
(made in a season of difficulty) to give 
them a free Constitution, 

RUSSIA. 

Account of that extraordinary Production 
of Nature, the Russian Lamb.—The most 
extraordinary of the curiosities of Little 
Tartary is, the Lamb of Muscovy, which 
grows between the two great rivers, the 
Don and the Wolga. This plant is re- 
markable for possessing a great portion 
of the animal nature, It is for this rea- 
son called the Anima! Plant; as also 
Zoophytes; and in the Rassian language, 
Bonarets.—The fruit. is of the size of a 
gourd, or melon; it has the figure of a 
sheep, all the limbs of which are disco- 
verable. It is fastened to the earth by 
the navel, upon a stalk of two feet ia 
length. It always !eans towards the grass, 
and the plants that grow round it, and 
changes its place as much as the stump 
will suffer.— When the fruit comes to ma- 
turity the stalk dies; it is covered with a 
hairy skin, frizzied like that of a lamb 
just lambed, and this skin serves it as a 
fur to defend it from the cold. It is fur- 
ther observed, that this plant never dies 
till it can no longer find any grass to nou- 
rish it. The fruit yields a juice like blood, 
when ‘it is taken from the stalk, and has 
the taste of mutton. The wolves are as 
fond of this plant as of real mutton; and 
the Muscovites make use of it in order to 
surprise those animals. 

TURKEY. 

The unfortunate sword-bearer to the 
Grand Seignior has been banished; be- 
cause, on the way to the mosque, he 
accidentally knocked off the Sultan’s tur- 
ban, which the superstitious Turks look 
upon as an unpropitious omen. 

The reigning Prince or Hospodar of 
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Wallachia very unpolitely fled from Buch 
arest to Vienna lately, without waiti 
the arrival of orders, on the road frog 
Constantinople, to make him a hea 
shorter, and seize his treasures, 


Accounts have arrived from India, of 
the Peishwa having surrendered to g 
Joba Malcolm. The intelligence js ogg, 
tained in Dispatches from Bombay, Thy 
Peishwa was to be conveyed to Benarg 
—It appears that the Rajah of Naggop 
has effected his escape from our army. 
He was sent to Allahabad, escorted > 
five companies of Sepoys, who, it is 
posed, were induced by a bribe to betray 
their trust. There had been no tidings ¢ 
him since his escape.—Colonel Adam hai 
found in the fortress of Caum treasure y 
the amount of 300,000/ 

Letters from Bombay to the 0h ¢ 
June state that the army in the Dec 
had gone into cantonments to avoid th 
rains, and for repose after their long ax 
fatiguing warfare. Badjee Rao was ah 
gitive, and was said 10 have taken refag 
jin the fort of Asser Ghur. He had me 
offers to surrender himself on conditiony 
Sir John Maleolm. All the Jagheards 
or Chiefs had returned to their home; 
and the country promised to be quitie 
cept from a few discontented inirigum 
who had not influence or power to anuy 
the Government. Some few forts heldoz 
in the Kandeish, where the Arabs i 
taken refuge; and at one of them, Male 
Gaum, the army had suffered some in; 
but a strong battering train had been ses 
thither, by which it would soon be redoct 

Bombay Papers, to the 11th July, big 
many particulars of the storming of th 
great fortress of the Chandah, from wha 
it appears, that the atrack by the Bett 
Troops was attended with the utma 
bazard and difficulty ; avd that the cm 
plete success which crowned it was iaty 
highest degree honourable to their o& 
ness, discipline, and courage.—The gr 
rison consisted of above 3,000 brave a 
diers, and the place was defended by? 
heavy guns, placed on the same oumh 
of bastions. The breach was flanked ¥ 
800 men, who fought so desperately, tt 
the British officers were engaged with the 
hand to hand, aud some of them @ 
down by the sabre. [t was not until ahe 
a close and warm contest that the enemy 
were forced to give way: but, perba, 
the most striking and appalling circut 
stance to an European, throughout & 
whole of this Indian warfare, is, that@ 
the present occasion the mercury of # 
thermometer, in the open air, at no 
stood at 145 degrees—49 degrees abet 
blood heat in Europe! Chandah, it ® 
supposed, would afford a rich booty tol 
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Further intelligence from India has 
arrived; by which it is announced that 
Trimbukshee Danglia had been seized, and 
was in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. This man, to whom the whole of 
the Peishwa’s hostility against Great Bri- 
tain has with good reason been ascribed, 
was taken by Capt. Swanston, in the vil- 

of Abergaum, on the morning of June 
4 Capt. Swanston most dextrously 
surprized this delinquent, after a fatiguing 
march of 70 miles in the space of 30 hours, 
The grandson of Raghogee Bhoosla was 
placed on the Musunud, and assumed the 
title of Rajah Raghogee Bhoosia. The 
province of Korassan had throwa off its 
allegiance to the Crown of Persia, and 
the Schah was marching to reduce it, 

AFRICA, 

Late accounts from Sierra-Leone have 
been melancholy in the extreme. The 
white inhabitants, exclusive of military, 
do not exceed SO persons, and of these 
one-third fell victims to the fever daring 
the rainy season; the Rev, Mr. Jurnon, 
chief chaplain; the wife of the Rev, Mr. 
Collier, assistant chaplain; Mr. Wenzel, a 
respectable missionary ; Mrs. Decker, wife 
to another missionary, Mr. Lee, Mr. Hick- 
son, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Jolly, Mr. 
Houghton, and others, have died of the 
malignant fever which prevails annually 
ia that unfortunate colony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carew, Mr, and Mrs, Owenson, and 
others, who have escaped death, still suf- 
fer severely from the effects of the fever, 
which produces such extreme debility as 
seldom has been perfectly recovered. 

Governor Mac Carthy, by treaty with an 
African chieftain, has obtained a surren- 
der of the Isles de Loss, viz. Factory, 
Crawford, Tammera, and Coral Islands ; 
and, in the name of the King cf Great 
Britain has taken possession of them, 
stationing civil officers and a military 
force there, for the due execution of the 
laws, His Proclamation to this effect is 
followed by a notice, that the Goveraor 
and Council are ready to grant allotments 
of land to such persons, duly qualified, 
as may be desirous to form commercial or 
agricultural establishments in the newly- 
acquired territories. 

AMERICA, &c. 

American Papers assert, and in terms 
more confident than ever, that Spain has 
ceded the Floridas to the United States. 
The effects of the measures formed in 
the last Session of Congress against British 
commerce, and of the regulations inter- 
dicting the admission of British vessels 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
into the harbours of the United States, 
are noticed in some of these papers in 
terms of reprobation and sorrow: the 
Americans plainly see that the blow in- 
tended against the commercial prosperity 


of Great Britain will recoil upon themselves. 
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Birmingham goods ate at this time sell- 
ing in the United States of America, at 
30 per cent. under the prices in England. 

Mention has lately been made in an 
American Paper of the extraordinary ope- 
ration of charcoal in counteracting the 
effects of arsenic, when taken into the 
system. A case is given in which it ap- 
pears the arseniate of potash was taken ; 
and the charcoal, though taken some time 
afterward, was completely effectual. Now, 
though this sufficiently proves the efficacy 
of charcoal as an antidote, yet its utility 
is more clearly apparent when adminis- 
tered on arsenic in an uncombined state. 
M. de Orfila, in his valuable treatise on 
the means of counteracting the effects of 
Poisons, tells us, that a gentleman, fully 
relying on the powers of charcoal as an 
antidote, swallowed a scruple of the oxyd 
of arsenic; and, as soon as it began to 
operate on the stomach, he took charcoal 
powder in sufficient quantities, until it 
rendered the poison inert. For an adult, 
two or three drams of the powder are re- 
commended to be taken immediately, in 
a glass of soda-water (if it can be pro- 
cured, if not, in simple water), and to be 
repeated at an interval of half an hour, 
more or less, according to the emergency 
of the case. 

We learn from the American Papers, 
that King Christophe is holding out seduc- 
tions to the men of colour in the United 
States, to emigrate to his black Paradise 
in the land of Hayti. Labourers there are 
promised a dollar per day. 

The King of the Brazils wishes to esta- 
blish a Swiss colony (to be called New 
Fribourg) near his capital. The colony 
is intended to consist of 100 Swiss fami- 
lies, of the Catholic religion ; the expences 
of whose passage to Rio Janeiro his Ma- 
jesty defrays. He supplies them with 
means of conveyance and victuals during 
their journey. Each family is also to 
receive a certain quantity of land, cattle, 
and seed-cora ; and every colonist will be 
paid 160 reis a day for the first year, and 
80 for the next, besides victuals during 
all that time. 

By accounts received from the River 
Plate to the Sd inst. it appears that a 
spirit of revolt had manifested itself among 
the troops sent on the late expedition from 
Cadiz to South America, The result, so 
far as it had been ascertained, is thus 
stated in a letter from the Agen: to 
Lloyd’s at Buenos Ayres, dated the Ist of 
September : —‘* The Trinidad, transport, 
one of the expedition from Cadiz to Lima, 
is arrived at Ensenada; the treops on 
board, headed by a Lieutenant, having 
mutinied, killed five or six of the officers, 
and put in there to join the Patriots. 
They state, that two other vessels of the 
expedition, being equally discontented, in- 
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tended going into Valparaiso. - One of 
the convoy had parted some days previ- 
ous to the Trinidad, and they expected to 
have seen her on their arrival at Ensenada. 
The expedition altogether is represented to 
be in a very miserable condition.” The 
Buenos Ayres Gazette of the 2d gives the 
following account of the mutiny: —‘* On 
the 26th of August, arrived at Eusenada, 
the Spanish ship Trinidad, which vessel 
formed part of an expedition of ten trans- 
ports, under convoy of the Spanish frigate 
Maria Isabel, of 50 guns, bound to Lima. 
The troops on bvard the Trinidad rose 
upon the officers, of whom they killed six, 
and threw them overboard ; after which, 
they obtained possession of the ship. It 
appears, that the plot of the insurrection 
was laid in Cadiz, previous to their de- 
parture ; and having parted from the con- 
voy in lat. 5. N. and crossed the line, they 
struck the blow on the 25th of July. There 
were on board the Trinidad 200 soldiers, 
exclusive of the ship’s crew aud Officers. 
—The Government bas determined to re- 
ceive them in a friendly manner. The 
whole expedition consisted of 2,080 men, 
ef which 300 were cavalry.” 

Lord Cochrane, it is confidently stated, 
has proceeded to take the command of the 
ludependent naval force at Valparaiso. 

THE POLAR REGIONS. 

The late attempt to explore a North 
West passage has led to the discovery of a 
new people. When the Isabella and Alex- 
ander reached lat. 764, they were unex- 
pectedly opposed in theirNorthero progress 
by terra firma. Here they met with a new 
race of Esquimaux, who, by their asto- 
nishment, appeared never to have seen a 
ship before. At first they were much afraid, 
and made signs for the vessels to fly away, 
thinking they were huge birds of prey that 
had descended from the moon to destroy 
them. A few of the natives, however, 
were soon enticed on board, when they 
expressed their awe and wonder by hug- 
ging the masts, and other extravagant 


manifestations of imploration, as if to gy. 
perior beings; at other times, on atten. 
tively surveying the ships, they laughed 
immoderately. They were entirely unip. 
telligible to the Esquimaux whom Captain 
Ross took out with him, although 
seem to be of the same origin, their ph 
gnomy being similar, but of rather 4 
darker complexion—in their general ap- 
pearance, language, and manners, 
proaching nearer to the natives of Kamt. 
schatka, or the North-eastern extremity of 
Asia. Their mode of travelling is o9 
sledges, drawn by dogs, and some of them 
were seen in this way, going Northward, 
They were in possession of knives, which, 
it is conjectured, they must have formed 
from the iron in its natural state, and 
which may, perhaps, at some future pe. 
riod, become an object of commerce with 
the natives of these hitherto unkoown re. 
gions, ‘The weapons they used for killing 
the smaller species of whales were the 
horns of the sea horse or vaicorn.—Capt, 
Ross has completely succeeded in explor. 
ing every part of Baffin’s Bay ; and, with 
the exception of errors in the latitudes and 
longitudes, of verifying the statements of 
that old navigator, whose name it bears; 
and of ascertaining that no passage exists 
between the Allantic and Pacific Oceans, 
through Davis’s Strait and Baffin’s Bay; 
the whole being found to be surmounted 
by high land, extending to the North, as 
far as lat. 77 deg. 55 min. and long. 76 deg. 
W.; and in the 74th deg. of lat. streteb- 
ing Westward as far as 84 deg. W. long. 
—They traced the land the whole way 
down to the Cape Walsingham of Davis, 
which they determined to lie in lat. 66 
deg. and long. 60 deg.; from hence they 
steered for Resolution Island, and then 
stood homewards, There now only re- 
mains to be discovered a few degrees to 
the Northward of the Repulse Bay of Mid- 
dleton; which might be done any one sea- 
son, from the Northernmost station of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.” 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Oct, 23. A meeting was held at Lynn 
for the important purpose of furthering a 
direct communication between the eounty 
of Norfolk and the county of Lincoln aud 
the North of England, by means of a 
bridge over the estuary called Cross Keys 
Wash. Since the execution of the admi- 
rable bridge and causeway at Fosdyke 
Wash, this second great improvement 
seems a measure called for by the highest 
views of public convenience and advantage. 

Nov. 14. During the last week, the boys 
at Eton College were in a state of rebel- 
lion ; and offered the grossest indignities 


to Dr. Keate, the head of the college. By 
his firm and judicious conduct, however, 
aided by the other masters, peace was 
restored on Saturday. Seven of the boys 
have been expelled. 

The late Prince de Condé, in remem- 
brance of the hospitable asylur afforded 
him during bis lung absence from France, 
bequeathed 50/. to the poor of Wanstead, 
aod 50/. to the poor of Woodford. 

A respectable meeting of occupiers of 
lands was lately held at Romford, Fs- 
sex, for the purpose of taking into const 
deration the propriety of furming a pavi- 
gable Canal from the river Thames, by 
Dagenham aud Romford to Collier-row 
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Bridge; and fo devise the means of carry- 
ing the same into effect. Resolutions 
were entered into to accomplish the under- 
taking. It is to be thirty-six feet wide at 
the water-surface, twenty-one feet wide at 
the bottom, and five feet deep; and to 
be wavigated by barges of from forty to 
sixty tons burthen. 

A dreadful calamity lately occurred at 
Nottingham, at the Canal Company’s 
wharf, by the explosion of a quantity of 
gunpowder in a boat, which was lying in a 
basin under the arch of the Compapny’s 
warehouse, and the cargo landing: the 
explosion threw the whule town into con- 
sternation, and spread the most extensive 
devastation throughout the neighbour- 
hood ; every house in the town was shaken 
as if by an earthquoke. The Company’s 
warehouse, with all its contents, was 
bléen into the air, and not a vestige of 
the building remains. Several roofs were 
carried off from the adjoining buildings, 
lead and tiles torn, window-frames blown 
out, and hudtfreds of windows demolished. 
No less than eleven persons were killed, 
besides two, taken to the hospital, who 
are not expected to survive. The acci- 
dent originated by a young man impru- 
dently applying a hot cinder to some 
loose powder, which lay scattered about. 
The fire communicated instantly by a sort 
of train to the cask from whence it bad 
dropped out; it ignited, and five other 
barrels exploded. The damage is esti- 
mated at 30,000/. 

The piece of ground in the front of the 
Fever Hospital, Liverpool, which was 
lately a miz-shapen and neglected stone 
quarry, and which, the year before last, 
was filled up, levelled, and covered with 
svil by the distressed Seamen, has produced, 
this year, 322 bushels of very fine pota- 


toes, for the use of the Workhouse ; one of 


the be-t crops in the neighbourhood. — 

The Lord Bishop of Durham has just 
entered on the 50th year from his conse- 
cration to the Episcopal office. As a 
mark of respect on so rare an occurrence, 
and in grateful commemoration of the emi- 
nent virtues of their venerable Diocesan, 
the Clergy of the diocese propose to erect 
at Newcastle, the most populous place in 
the Bishopric, solely by their own subscrip- 
‘tions, a School on the Madras system, ca- 
pable of receiving 400 scholars, to be 
named The Clergy Jubilee School. 

The Copper-mine belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, near S/owey, has been 
pronounced by Mr. Jacksow, the Philoso- 
phical lecturer, to be as rich in ore as any 
one of those he has lately visited in Corn- 
wall. Several tons have been very re- 
ceutly raised ; and we are giad to find that 
the adventurers are likely to be hand- 
somely requited for their spirited efforts in 
working the lode they are now pursuing. 
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A deputation of members of the Siaf- 
Jordshire Agricultural Society preseuted 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on the 
24th Sept. a splendid piece of plate: it is 
@ vase, thirteen inches in height and thir- 
ty-nine in circumference, On a tablet is 
the following inscription:—To Earl Tal- 
bot, the Staffordshire General Agricultural 
Society, fostered by his care, and ani- 
mated to useful exertion by his example, 
devote this tribute of their gratitude ; 
anno 1818.” 

An explosion of gas lately took place 
in one of the coal-pits at the Buffery 
Colliery, near Dudley: eight men were 
the victims, including the foreman. Five 
bad families. This unfortunate catastro- 
phe might have been prevented, bad they 
used the safety-lamp. 

A Committee has been appointed, and a 
subscription entered into, for the laudable 
purpose of preserving the brood of fish in 
the river Mersey. A fisherman of Run- 
corn was lately convicted, and paid the 
penalty of 102., for taking young salmon, 
and using unlawfal nets, called mallingers, 
which, together with his boat, were for- 
feited.—-The importance of protecting this 
fish from premature destruction is strongly 
marked by the singular fact in natural 
history, that, like the swallow, it returns 
each season to the self-same spot to deposit 
its spawo. This has been proved by Mon- 
sieur de la Lande, who fastened a small 
piece of copper to the tails of some of 
them, and then set them at liberty, and 
found that they returned to the same place 
for three succeeding seasons. The rapid 
growth of this fish is astonishing, which 
appears from the testimony of a gentleman 
at Warringtov. A salmon takea on the 
7th of February then weighed seven pounds 
aod three quarters; being marked with 
Scissors on the back, fius, and tail, and 
turned into the river, was again taken on 
the | 7th of the following March, and was 
then found to weigh seventeen pounds and 
a half, 

The subscription for the repairs of Ches- 
ter Cathedral already amount to 4000/. 

At a meeting of the Corporation at 
Monmouth, to elect the Mayor and Bai- 
liffs, it was shewn by the production of 
their Charter that the privilege belongs to 
the Burgesses at large, and not to the 
Corporation, as hitherto belicved. An 
appeal will be made to taw. 

A permanent Library, for the purpose 
of forming a valuable collection of works 
of bigh taste and a standard character, 
has been established at Ross, chiefly by the 
exertions of W. Hooper, esq. the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbrooke, &c. Above 100 volumes 
have been contributed by the members, 
in order that fine works may be purchased 
at the outset—a method, we think, im- 
proving upon the usual pian of merely 
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buying cheap books at first, and so sub- 
stituting namber for quality. 

The Theatre Royal, im Cornwallis - 
street, Limerick, bas been destroyed by 
fire. It was undergoing repairs, prepara- 
tery to its opeving. The Theatre was 
built in 1770, at an expense of 900/, 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

** Windsor Castle, Nov. 1. His Ma- 
jesty has passed the last month in a very 
quiet state, and in good bodily health ; 
bat his Majesty’s disorder remains un- 
altered.” . 

From the 5th of July to the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1818, the Consolidated Fund has 
produced 7,430,000/.; from the 5th of 
July to the 20th of September, 1817, it 
produced only 6,080,000/.; making an 
increase of 1,350,000/. Of this sum, 
35¢,000/. is on the duties of Customs, and 
$50,000/. on the duties of Excise; the 
first proving the continued and increasing 
prosperity of our foreign trade, and the 
tatter the increase of domestic consumption. 

Thursday, Sept. 17. 

At the conclusion of the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, 134 persons were discharged by pro- 
clamat on, against whom no human being 
appeared to prosecute. Several had been 
eight months in custody. 

Friday, Oct. 16. 

This evening an atrocious murder was 

committed by a wretch named Dean, on 


the body of a female infant, four years 
and a half old, the daughter of two decent 
persons named Albert, residing near the 


Flephant and Castle. The murderer (an 
engraver out of employ, and who had 
been a soldier) was intimate with the fa- 
mily. He took the child out, on the even- 
ing in question, on pretence of buying it 
some apples, and in a passage close by 
the residence of its parents, nearly se- 
vered its head from its body with his pocket 
knife. He had always shewn a remark- 
able fondness for,the child. The demo- 
niac, in a day or two afterwards, surren- 
dered himse!f, and made a voluntary con- 
fession that he had committed the crime 
throngh love! A _public-house-keeper’s 
daugh'er, near Aldgate, having rejected 
his addresses, he determined to murder 
her, that his own life might be forfeited ; 
but on reflection, he said, he preferred 
killing the child, because it had less sins 
to answer for ! 

Another murder also has since been 
committed by a Chelsea pensioner, a Ger- 
man, 40 years of age, who deliberately 
stabbed his wife because he suspected her 
of incontinence. He has since been 
tried, condemned, and executed. 

A Doctor of Divinity, named Laurence 
Halloran, was convicted at the last Old 
Bailey Sessions, aud sentenced to seven 
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years transportation, for forging a frank to 
a Letter, by which the revenue was de. 
frauded of 10d. He persisted in pleading 
guilty, because, he said, the only persoa 
who could establish his innocence was 
dead, The forgery was committed last 
year, and he observed that the charge 
would not have been brought against him, 
but for a subsequent quarrel with his 
Rector, (the person, we believe, who re- 
ceived the letter), Dr. H. was the tutor of 
many eelebrated men, amongst whom is 
Sir R. Gifford, the present Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, He is the author of various Poems, 
Sermons, &c. and has a large family. 
Saturday, November 28. 

A very important advertisement has ap. 
peared in several of the Country newspa~ 
pers, signed by the Clerk of Christ’s Hos. 
pital, stating, that from the mupificent do- 
patious under the will of the late Rev. W, 
Hetherington, aud the funds that have 
subsequently accumulated, the Governors 
of that charity are now enabled to extend 
annuities of from 10/. to 50d: to upwards 
of five hundred blind persons! The par. 
ticulars, which are too long for us to in- 
sert, may he had at the Hospital, 

The Duke of Wellingtow has become a 
distinguished collector of piciures. He has 
lately made many valuable acquisitions oa 
the Continent, particularly in the Flemish 
School. His Grace bas desired that a gal- 
lery for the reception of pictures may form 
a principal feature in the mansion to be 
erected on his Parliamentary estate. 

The Attorney-General has (it is said) de- 
clared Hans Francis Hastings to be Earl of 
Huntingdon, He claimed the Earldom by 
virtue of the patent, being the lineal 
descendant of Sir Edward Hastings, fourth 
son Of Francis, second Earl of Hunting- 
don—all the intermediate male branches 
being extinct,—Monihly Magazine. 

The struggle for the occupation of the 
place of City Sword Bearer, vacant by the 
death of W. Cottrell, esq. is very consider 
able. Three persons of high respectabi- 
lity have already offered the Corporation 
Ten Thousand Pounds each for the situa- 
tion ; but it is not yet decided by the Com- 
mittee of Aldermen, to whom it 1s referred, 
whether the place shall be dixposed of, or 
be made elective, as the late Sword Bearer 
obtained it by purchase for 7,000/. but he 
was known to have netted at least 1500 
per annum, The situation is at present 
filled pro éempore by D. Goff, esq. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
New Pieces. 
Dauny Lang Tueatre. 

Nov. 4. Barmecide, or the Fatal Qf- 

spring ; a Romantic Asiatic Piece, 

Covent Garpen THeatre. 
Nov. 13. The Six Physicians, or the 
Patient carried off ; an After-piece. 
PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, Oct. 14. Francis Marquis of 
Hastings, &c. a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honvurable Military Order of the 
Bath. 

Lieut.-gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, bart. a 
Knight Grand Cross of the said Most 
Honourable Military Order. 

The under - mentioned Officers, to be 
Knights Commanders of the said Order: 

Major-generals: Dysen Marshall, of the 
East India Company’s Army, and Rufane 
Shaw Donkia. 

Companions of the said Order : 

Colonels: Thomas Munro, of the East 
India Company’s service, 12th aative in- 
faniry, Madras Establishment; Jon Dove- 
1on, ditto, 4'h native cavalry, ditto; Fre- 
derick Hardyman, 17th foot; and Thomas 
Pritzler, 22d dragoons. 

Lieut.- Colonels: Hopetoun Stratford 
Scott, of the East India Company’s service, 
24th native infantry, Madras Establish- 
ment; Robert Gahan, ditto, 6th native 
cavalry, Bengal E-tablishment; Robert 
Scot, ditto, 22d native infantry, Madras 
Establishment; Niel M‘Kellar, royal Scots; 
Andrew M‘Dowell, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, 6th native infantry, Ma- 
dras Establishment ; Colin James Milnes, 
65th foot ; Hon. Leicester Stanhope, 47th 
reg. Deputy-quarter- master-general, East 
Jadies; Evan M‘Gregor Murray, Sth dra- 
goons, Deputy Adj.-general, East Indies ; 
Charlies Barton Burr, of the East India 
Compauy’s service, Tih native infantry, 
Bombay Establishment; John Crossdill, 
ditto, artillery, Madras Establishment ; 
Samuel Dalrymple, ditto, artillery, ditto ; 
Donald M‘Cleod, ditto, 11th native in- 
fantry, Bengal Establishmeot; James Rus- 
sell, ditto, 3d native cavalry, Madras Esta- 
blishmeat; David Prother, ditto, 9th na- 
tive infaniry, Bombay Establishment ; Va- 
lentine Blacker, ditto, Ist native cavalry, 
Quarter - master - general, Madras Esta- 
blishmeut ; Thomas Henry Somerset Con- 
way, ditto, 6th native cavalry, Adj.-gene- 
ral ditto; and Wiliam Morrison *, ditto, 
artillery, ditto, 

Majors: Henry Munt, ditto, 6th native 
cavalry, ditto; Henry Francis Smith, ditto, 
14th native infantry, ditto; Henry Bowen, 
ditto, 16th native infantry, ditto; Thomas 
H. Dawes, 22d dragoons ; James L. Lash- 
ington, East India Company’s service, 4th 
native cavalry, Madras Establishment ; 
Joseph Knowles, ditto, 3d native infantry, 
ditto; John Mackenzie, ditto, 20th mative 
infantry, ditto; Patrick Vans Agnew, 

ditto, 24th native infautry, Deputy Adj.- 


general, Madras Establishment; and Joho 
Ford *, ditto, 2d native infantry, ditto. 

Oct. 20, The dignity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom conferred on Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, of Grosvenor-street, knt. and 
to his heirs male. 

Whitehall, Oct. 24. The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to nominate the following 
Officers (whose names were omitted in 
former Gazettes) Companions of the Order 
of the Bath: Lieut.-colonels, Charles Dash- 
wood, 3d foot guards; Thomas Kenah, 
half-pay 58tb foot; Johu Frederick Ewart, 
67th foot, late of royal York rangers ; 
James Hawker, royal artillery ; William 
Robison, 24th foot; Major Thomas An- 
burey, Bengal engineers. 





Civit Promotions. 
. Cambridge, Oct. 23. Rev. Charles Duf- 
field, and Rev. Charles Musgrave, Pro 
Proctors for the year ensuing. 

Nov. 4 Mr. Justice Abbott, sworn in as 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, vice Lord Ellenborough, resigned. 

Nov. 5. Mr. Justice Dailas sworn in 
as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
vice Sir Vicary Gibbs, resigned. 

Cambridge, Nov. 6. Hon. avd Rev. 
George Neville, D.D. Vice-Chancellor for 
the year ensuing. 





EccLesiasTICAL PrerenMents. 

Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. appointed by bis 
Grace the Abp. of Canterbury, one of the 
Six Preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. Blackburne 
Vicarage, co. Lancaster. 

Rev, William Lake Baker, M A. Har- 
grave Rectory,’ co. Nurthamptoa, vice 
Martyn, resigned. 

Rev. Wm. H. Hurlock, A.M. Dedham 
Lectureship, co. Essex, vice Taylor, dee. 

Rev. G. J. Haggitt, Parham V. with 
Hacheston, co. Suffolk. 

Kev. T. B. Syer, B. A. Great Wrating 
R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev, Edward Andrew Daubeny, Hamp- 
net and Stowell R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Robert Earle, Minster Lovel V. 
co. Oxford. 

Rev. C. N. Mitchell, M.A. Lanrothal V. 
co. Hereford, 

Rev. Robert Hamond, M.A. East V. 
aud Geytonthorpe R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Jobn Francis, St. Miidred and All 
Saints R. Canterbury, vice Whitaker, dec. 

Kev. Arthur Matthews, B. D. to a Pre- 
bended Stall in Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. Samuel Curlewis Lord, B.A. West 

Barsham V. co. Norfolk. 








* By subsequent Gazettes the nomination of these two Officers to be Companions of 


the Order of the Bath, is not to take effect, their rank being official and temporary 
only, and their permanent rank only that of Captain. 


Rev. 
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Rev. G. Hornby, Bury R. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. Charles Davy, M.A. Combs and 
Barking R. with Darmsden annexed, co, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. John Mathew, M.A. Reepham St. 
Mary R, with Kerdiston, co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Corbet Hue, B.D. Brandeston, alias 
Braunston R, co, Northampton. 


Preferments.—Births, and Marriages. 


[Noy. 


Rev. William Moore Harrison, Cleg- 
hanger R. co. Devon. 

Rev, Edward Paske, M. A. Creeting St, 
Peter, alias West Creeting R. co. Suffolk, 

DisprENSATION. 

Rev. Thomas Thomas, Ewyas Harold 
V. co. Hereford, and Dulas Perpetual Cy. 
racy, co, Hereford, vye Parry, deceased, 


—— 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 9. At Eyarth house, North Wales, 
the wife of R. M. Wynne, esq. a dau.—1 2. 
At Dawlish, hon. Mrs. Lysaght, a son.— 
15, At Bramham, Wilts, the wife of Capt. 
Macdonald, a son and heir.—I7. At Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Col. Fraser, of Castle 
Fraser, a son and heir.—19. At Desart 
house, the Countess of Desart, a son and 
heir.—20. In Grafton-street, Lady Ridley, 
a son. — At Haccombe, co. Devon, the 
lady of Sir Heary Carew, bart. a son.— 
The lady of Sir W. T. Pole, bart. high 
sheriff for the county of Devon, a son.— 
24. In Guildford-street, the wife of R. 
Bernal, esq. M. P. a dau.—25. In Lang- 
ham place, the lady of Sir James Lang- 
ham, bart. a dau.—At Clifton, the wife of 
T. H. Raymond, esq. a son and heir.—At 
Cambray, the lady of Major-gen. Sir John 

bert, K.C.B. a son.—27. In Portland 


place, the wife of H. S, Northcote, esq. a 
son and heir. — At Moseley hall, the wife 
of James Taylor, esq. of Moore Green, co, 
Worcester, a son.—At Stamford hill, the 
wife of Alfred Wigan, esq. a son.—30. In 
Russell-square, the wife of Thomas Den. 
man, esq. M. P. a son. 

Lately. At Canterbury, Countess Mun- 
ster, of twin daughters.—The wife of Joba 
Lewis, esq. of Machynlleth, co, Chester, 
a son aud heir.— At Dublin Castle, the 
wife of G. Lambart, esq. of Beau Park, 
co. Meath, a dau. — At Lisheen, co. Tip- 
perary, the lady of Sir Joho J. Fitzgerald, 
bart. a daughter. 

Nov. 5. In Wimpole-street, the wife of 
Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, a son. — At 
Pershore, Rt. Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, 
a son. — 16. In Great Russell-street, the 
wife of W. M. Thiselton, esq. a daughter. 


Ee 


MARRIAGES. 


March 26. At Poonah, in the East In- 
dies, Lieut. Frederick Hickes, 2d regt. 
N. I. Bombay, to Catherine, eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Billamore, esq. in the 
E. 1.C. Marine. 

May 24. At Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Edmund Jermyn, (of Ipswich, 
England), to Millisent Carlton Abbott, 
the only child of Samuel Abbott, esq. 

Sept, 28. Rev, Thomas Greeg, vicar of 
Badby with Newnham, co. Northampton, 
to Elizabeth Anne, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Mr. Peters, of Brasted place, Kent. 

Alexander Ross, M.D. surgeon R.N. to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late John Lin- 
gard, esq. of Heaton Norris, co. Lancaster. 

29. Thomas Robert Wilson France, esq. 
of Preston, co. Lancaster, to Miss Freer, 
of Malvern Hall, co. Worcester. 

30. At the Chateau de Denacre, in 
France, Lieut.-col. Lord Greenock, perma- 
‘nent-assistant.quarter-master-general, to 
Henrietta, second daughter of Thomas 
Mather, esq. 

Oct. 1. William Lake, esq. solicitor, 
grandson of the late Sir A. Lake, bart. to 
Elizabeth Arabella, eldest dau. of Edward 
Howard, esq. of Old Burlington-street. 

William Lambard, esq. eldest son of M. 
Lambard, esq. of Seven Oaks, Kent, to 
Harriet Elizabeth, fifth dau. of Sir James 
Nasmith, bart. of Posso, co. Peebles. 

2. J. Armytage, esq. eldest son of Sir 
George Armytage, bart. of Kirklees Hall, 


6 


co. York, to Mary, only dau. of William 
Assheton, esq. of Downbam Hall, co. 
Lancaster, 

S. Robert Langstone, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Sarah Jane Henrietta, young- 
est dau. of the late W. M. Thackeray, esq. 
of Hadley, Middie-ex. 

4. Rt. Hon. Col. William Odell, of the 
County Limerick Militia, and one of the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury, to Miss 
Anua Maria Finucane, of Ennis. 

+. Edward Rice, esq. of Dane Court, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of Edward 
Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park, Kent, 
and of Chawton house, co. Hants. 

John Gore Jones, esq. only son of J. 
Jones, esq. of Johnsport, co. Sligo, to Le- 
titia Elizabeth, dau. of the late C. F. 
Sheridan, aud niece to the Rt. Hoo. R. B. 
Sheridan. 

6. Major B. B. Parlby, of the East 
India Company’s service, to Amelia, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Henderson, of Kennington. 

7. Gerard Callaghan, esq. M. P. 
Louisa- Margaretta, eldest daughter of J. 
C.Clarke, esq. of Teddington-place, Middl. 

Nov. 18. Mr. Aug. Warren, jun. to 
Henrietta Mary Bray, daughter of the late 
Edward Bray, esq. 

26. At Steeple Langford, Capt. Wil- 
liams, R,N. son of John Williams, esq. of 
Sowden, Devon, to Eleanor Rebecca, eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. William Moody, 
of Bathampton House, Wilts. 

OBITU- 
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Sin Samuet anv Lavy Romitty. 

Oct. 29. Died, at East Cowes Castle, 
after a long and painful illness, borne 
with exemplary patience and resignation, 

44, Anne, the wife of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, kat. (to whom she was married 
in 1798, and by whom she had one daugh- 
ter and six sons, the eldest a student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge.) She was 
the eldest daughter of Francis Garbett, 
esq. of Knill Court, co. Hereford. Her 
benevolence is strikingly exemplified, by 
the fact of her having privately distributed 
1000/, per annum among many worthy fa- 
milies reduced by misfortune. 

Itis with great paiv that we have to add 
to this brief record of private worth, the 
death, on the 2d of November, of that 
distinguished ornament of the English 
Bar, Sir Samvet -Romitty, under circum- 
stances which must add poignancy to the 
regrets of his very numerous friends and 
the Publick at large! The loss of a be- 
loved wife plunged him, it appears, into 
a paroxysm of grief, suppressed and silent 
indeed, but against which Nature, exhaust- 
ed by long deprivation of rest, and con- 
tinual anxiety, could not bear up. He 
returned to his house in Russell-syuare 
on Sunday, Nov. 1, in a state of great 
agitation and exhaustion ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, during a short interval of the 
attendant’s absence from his room, rose 
from his bed, and cut his throat with a 
razor; he survived about an hour, but 
was unable to articulate, or communicate 
his wishes by writing. The evidence on 
the inquest, particularly of his friend the 
Rev. Stephen Dumont, of Geneva (who 
had long intimately known his high prin- 
ciples of duty, his moral and religious 
fortitude, his love for his country, and his 
parental affection) bore painful testimony 
of the effects of extreme anguish on bis 
mind, and left not a doubt that the dread- 
ful act was committed during a state of 
derangement. 

The melancholy catastrophe produced 
a deep impression of horror on all classes 
of persons in the Metropolis. Sir Samuel 
Romilly was a man of such distinguished 
attainments, and had so long occupied a 
prominent place in the observation of the 
Publick, that his death, under any cir- 
cumstances, would have occasioned much 
and general sorrow ; but that his exist- 
ence should be terminated by his own, 
even involuntary and uncontrolable act, 
affects us with an awful sense of the in- 
firmities of human nature. We see a 
mind of the highest order bending, with 
the weakuess of infancy, before the stroke 
of misfortune. We see brilliant talents, 
fine taste, and strong judgment, all at once 

Gent. Mac. November, 1818. 


withered up and blasted by a sudden dis- 
order of the mental and bodily frame. As 
there is not a shadow of reason to doubt 
the propriety of the unanimous decision 
of the Coroner’s Jury, so it takes away all 
ground for questioning the moral or re- 
ligious character of the act. Providence 
for its own inscrutable purposes thought 
fit to withdraw the light of reason from 
the unfortunate subject of our present no- 
tice. Deprived of this guidance he was 
no lunger an accountable agent. But, 
while we lament that this beavy trial 
should have befallen a person so eminent 
and so respected, we ought to remember 
that these very circumstances only mark 
the more distinctly the vanity of all worldly 
possessions. Above all other pre-eminence, 
men usually value their intellectual supe- 
riority. Wedo not know that Sir Samuel 
Romilly prided himself in any unbecom- 
ing manner on the advantages of that kind 
which he possessed ; but, if he had done 
80, most persons would have thought him 
in a great degree excusable. He was emi- 
nent as a statesman, an admirable scholar, 
a sound lawyer, of high rank in his pro- 
fession, and of still higher celebrity, a ju- 
dicious, an elegant, and an impressive 
speaker, independent in fortune, unim- 
peached in character, respected for his 
public conduct, and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his private duties, Yet all this 
edifice of human gratification was at once 
levelled with the dust; and his very vir- 
tues seem to have afforded the occasion 
for his acutest sufferings. It seems beyond 
a doubt that the mental derangement to 
which Sir Samuel Romilly fell a victim, 
was brought on in part by the unremitted 
professional toil which had first weakened 
his frame, and in part by the strong affee- 
tion for his deceased wife, which exhausted 
all the powers of his mind in watching ever 
her dying illness. To disease, then, and 
to disease alone, we attribute the lamented 
fate of this once distinguished man. The 
same blow may at any moment strike the 
richest, and noblest, the best and wisest 
amongst us; and this reflection, while it 
silences any uncharitable thought of the 
unhappy sufferer, will teach those, over 
whom the visitation is mercifully suspend- 
ed, to estimate at their proper value the 
transitory and uncertain enjoyments of 
human life. 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s entrance at the 
Rar is within, or nearly about thirty-five 
years since; and his course to an emi- 
nence seldom equalled, and never sur- 
passed, was founded upon unremitted and 
laborious study, patient examination, ua- 
shaken integrity, and the attainments of a 
profound and elegant scholarship. What- 

ever 
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ever he acquired, bis well-disciplined me- 
mory retained, his judgment methodized, 
and his calm temper, judiciously discri- 
minatiog, applied. This disposition was 
marked in all his Opinions, which adverted 
“to all the material subjects proposed for 
his advice, and were more especially con- 
spicuous in his Speeches at the Bar, where 
his arguments were confined to those ma- 
terials on which he could build the results 
with the expectation of success. Leaving 
out all consideration of his political ca- 
reer, with which many may differ, and 
differ upon fair grounds, his professional 
experience rendered his counsel of the 
highest importance to every one whose 
titles, estates, trusts, guardianships, and 
extensive commercial concerns, necessa- 
rily required the first talents for their safe 
conduct, or for their legal accomplish- 
ment. It is happy for the Country that 
the Bench and the Ear were never better 
supplied ; but his mind was so capacious, 
and embraced so readily all the minutest, 
as well as the most prominent, features of 
every case on which his attention was re- 
tained, that it is no disrespect to his most 
enlightened successors to say, that the loss 
is not very easily to be supplied. 

The confusion produced by this sudden 
event among the practitioners at the Chan- 
cery Bar, and the solicitors, has scarcely 
before been equalled. Sir Samuel had 
for some time past declined receiving 
Cases in general, except those only which 
were of great importance; a large num- 
ber of these remained to be answered. 
His briefs lying for adjourned argument, 
and new causes, as well in that Court as 
in the House of Lords, were also very nu- 
merous, and of voluminous extent ; not to 
mention many petitions, and the arrange- 
ments for several Bills in Parliament and 
for Motions in the House of Commons, 
to all which he was called upon for his at- 
tention, and to which it was deemed that 
his personal application exclusively was 
essential to their proper introduction and 

ss. 

This infinite extent of subjects, and the 
importance of each of them, so largely in- 
creased within the last few years as to 

ress too heavily upon his miud: they 
eft no time for bodily exercise, mental 
felaxation, or domestic comfort — all 
which his disposition and affections were 
well calculated to enjoy. He became a 
devoted servant of the Publick, who made 
more than fair use of his talents ; and this 
probably tended to subdue that vigour 
which had well known how to advise and 
to exercise equanimity and resignation in 
the hour of affliction, until it yielded to 
its pressure in the delirium of distraction! 

The remains of Sir Samuel Romilly 
were removed on Friday, Nov. 6, from 
Russell-sqaare, for interment (pursuant 





to his will) in the vault of Lady Romilly’s 


father at Knill, whither the remains of 
Lady Romilly had been previously con. 


veyed ; and on the 11th, both were there ~ 


interred ; his brother, nephew (Dr, Roget 
aud brothers-in-law (Mr. Whiteher -, 
Mr. Davis), attending as mourners, sup. 
ported by Lord Lansdown, Mr. B 

Sir Harford Jones, Mr. Frankland 

Mr. Richard Price, Mr. Whishaw, and 
Mr. Allen ; the funeral service being most 
impressively performed by the Rev, Joba 
Grubb, vicar of Wigmore.—Mr. B 
ham is one of the executors; and it is 
not a little singular that in consequence 
of the death of Lady Romilly, Sir Samuel 
had made an alteration in his will, pro. 
viding for a sufficient allowance to him. 
self in case of his being afflicted with fo. 
sanity! a circumstance which coincides 
with the evidence of Mr. Dumont, who 
related a conversation in which Sir Samuel 
had expressed his apprehensions of such 
an affliction. 

The following anecdote illustrates the 
amiable character of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
He commenced his career at the Bar, a 
young man, liberally educated, with thor 
high principles of honour, and that sus. 
ceptibility of amiable and generous ses. 
timent, which distinguished his life; bet 
without paternal fortune, and, still more, 
with both his parents dependevt upon bis 
professional success. In this situation, be 
became acquainted with a young lady, 
the charms of whose mind and perse 
won his affections. His conduct was wor. 
thy of his head and his heart. He de. 
clared his sentiments to the object of bis 
affections ; but added, that he must “as 
quire two fortunes” before they could be 
married: the first for those to whom bt 
owed his earliest duty—his parents; th 
second for her. The lady knew howto ap- 
preciate his merit and his motives, asd 
their vows were mutually pledged to each 
other. He entered upon his career d 
profit and honour with that assidwoe 
energy which forms a chief featuze of ge- 
nuine talent. Iv a comparatively shot 
period he realized a considerable sam, 
and with it purchased an annuity for bs 
parents. Having put them in possesies 
of this provision for their lives, he for 
mally declared, that his obligations t 
them were now fulfilled, and he was abost 
to enter into other relations, which mest 
exclusively govern him in theie tarn, He 
began a second time with fresh spirit— 
acquired “a second fortune”—all with 
a very few years—settled it upon hero 


“whom he had bestowed his heart, and mar- 


ried her.—To this anecdote may be added 
a fact well known in the legal circles, thet 
Sir Samuel was in the constant habit 4 
giving his able opinions upon cases laid 

him, when the parties were in the 


humbit 
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bumbler walks of life, without fee or re- 
ward; aad in several instances, the wor- 
iby Barrister has given sums of money 
out of his own purse, to enable distressed 
objects to carry on their suits with suc- 


cess. 

History will say of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
that he died uncorrupted by wealth—un- 
daszied by rank blemished by ambi- 
tion—unvulgarized by popularity — ad- 
mired by his adversaries—and even unvili- 
fied by the base. 





Rat Hon. WittiaM Exxior. 

Oct. 26. Died at Minto- House, co. Rox- 
Rt. Hon, William Elliot, of Wells, 
M.P.—Mr. Elliot, though connected with 
Scotland by descent and property, was 
born and educated in England. Intimate in 
early youth with the son of Mr, Burke, he 
was soun distinguished by the friendsbip 
of that great man, and by that of his 
celebrated scholar Mr. Windham. With 
him the bright society of their friends and 
followers is nearly extinct. By his death 
his country has lost one of her most ac- 
complished gentlemen, and Parliament is 
bereaved of an ornament which can hardly 
be replaced. Few men have united so 
much dignity ia public with such amiable 
qualities in private life as Mr, Elliot; 
and there is no man whose loss will be 
felt with more sincere and unmingled re- 
gret. His eloquence was peculiarly bis own. 
He spoke seldom in Parliament ; but with 
a mild gravity, with evident marks of 
conscious deliberation, and with an ur- 
bavity and equity towards his opponents, 
which gave an authority to his speeches 
unattained by the greatest orators of his 
time. His utterance, his figure, and his 
countenance, were suited to his eloquence. 
He had a great power of condensation, a 
talent peculiar to those minds only who 
have gained a complete mastery over the 
subject of discourse. His most ingenious 
reasOnings were conveyed in transparent 
language. His diction was pure English, 
correct beyond the level of public speak- 
jug, always elegant, and on fit occasions 
Nt naturally rose towards majesty. In a 
word, he wanted no quality necessary to 
instruct, to conciliate, and to persuade. 
Others have spoken with more force, but 
no man ever spoke with more permanent 
Possession of the honest partiality of an 
audience. [t is true that a part of this 
gentle ascendant over the House of Com- 
mons flowed from the character of the 
man, as much as from the powers of the 
orator, His spotless life, his unbending 
integrity, and his lofty sense of honour, 
were too generally known, and too per- 
ceptible through his modest deportment, 
not to bespeak attention and favour for 
whatever fell from him. These moral 
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qualities were still more im nt in the 
relations of private life. His society, his 
good sense, and various knowledge, were 
adorned by a most pure tasie, and by au 
unusual degree of unaffected elegance in 
familiar conversation. As he was modest 
and delicate, he had somewhat of the 
neighbouring quality of reserve, and 
though his polished manners pleased those 
who were strangers to him, the charms of 
his society were feit only by his intimate 
friends, In the midst of the tears and 
praises offered by a whole Parliament to 
the memory of Mr. Horner, none of the 
affecting speeches delivered on all sides 
conveyed more evidently the tribute of a 
kindred spirit than that of Mr. Elliot. 
Perhaps it was an error in judgment that 
he directed his attention more to the lat- 
ter works of Mr. Burke, written in times 
of heat and violence, and applied to cir- 
cumstances happily of very rare occur- 
rence, than to his earlier and calmer writ- 
ings, which are more abundant in lessons 
suited to the ordinary condition of so- 
ciety. But the moderation of his character 
tempered his opinions. He delighted in 
the society of those who applied the same 
principles in a manner very unlike to his 
own, and perhaps he feit somewhat of that 
delight which Mr. Windham said that he 
experienced when he escaped from bis Mi- 
nisteria) connexions, to breathe once more 
the free air of his former societies, and 
of his old friendships. As his own con- 
stant friendship survived the shock of po- 
litical difference, he reaped the reward of 
this excellent part of his nature, in never 
exciting alienation in his friends when he 
differed from them the most widely and 
at the most critical moments. On one 
occasion he was compelied to dissent from 
that venerable person ® whom he called 
the “‘ last link in bis public and private 
friendships.” It was a grievous calamity; 
but it served more brightly to display the 
firmness of his principles and the tender- 
ness of his friendship. Both these excel- 
lent persons reverenced each otier the 
more for their conscientious difference ; 
and their friendship was consolidated (for 
a time, alas! tooshort) by that which dis- 
solves vulgar connexions. 

The remains of Mr. Elliot were brought 
from Scotland to bis residence in Bur- 
lingtOn-street, and from thence removed 
for interment in the family vault at Rey- 
gate, Surrey. The funeral was private; as 
the mourners, Earl Minto, Earl Fitz- 
william, Earl Bathurst, Lerd Grenviile, 
Lord Holland, and Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, joined the procession about half 
a mile on this side Reygate ia their own 
private carriages. 





* Earl Fitzwilliam, 
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Rev. Dr. Rosert Batrour. 

Oct. 13. Died at Glasgow, in his 76th 
year, and 40th of his ministry, the Rev. 
Robert Balfour, D. D. one of the minis- 
ters of that city. He was suddenly taken 
ill while walking in George-street, and 
being carried into the house of a friend, 
he survived only a short time.—Few have 
been so clear in their great office, or ful- 
filled more conscientiously the sacred du- 
ties of their situation. During a miuistry 
of upwards of 39 years, he pursued, with 
nndeviating rectitude, the sacred line of 
his duty. No extraneous object, no temp- 
tation of wealth or distinction, could in- 
duce him to swerve from the path he had 
formed. His was no cold or languid sys- 
tem, but the warm effusions of a well re- 
gulated mind, deeply impressed with the 
truths of revelation, which he inculcated 
with the most sedulous diligence; and, in 
his own person, he was a bright example 
of every Christian virtue. In him, the 
institutions, for the dissemination of the 
Scriptures, the propagation of the Gospel, 
and the general advancement of Religion, 
ever found a zealous patron, and to them 
his loss will be incalculable. Living, he 
was respected, honoured and admired, 
and his death wil! occasion a chasm which 
it will be difficult to fill. 

His brethren in the ministry deeply feel 
the loss which the Church and the world 
have sustained by his death, and have 


embraced the present moment to improve 
the melancholy event to themselves and 
their people, by delivering appropriate 


discourses. This was most impressively 
done, Oct. 25, by the Kev. Dr. Jones, 
of Edinburgh, from 2d Kings, chap. ii. 
v. 9,10. The Rev. Doctor, at the close 
of his sermon, gave, in his usual energetic 
manner, the following brief but faithful 
account of the virtues and usefulness of 
his friend, which evidently made a deep 
impression on his auditory : 

“Dr. Robert Balfour, Minister of the 
Outer High Church of Glasgow, was a 
native of the city of Edinburgh, and edu- 
cated at its Schools and University. 
Blessed with a religious education, he de- 
voted himself to the service of God and 
the Charch from his youth. About tive 
years he was Minister of Lecropt, in Stir- 
lingshire, and nearly forty years be was 
Minister of the Outer High Church of 
Glasgow. His character deservedly stands 
high in the estimation of all those who 
have had the opportunity rightly to ap- 
preciate it. Quick and accurate in per- 
ception—rich in fine and useful ideas, to 
the stores of which he was adding to his 
last day—well acquainted with men and 
manners, and characters, and things—ex- 
tensively versed in books and literature— 
an acute observer of passing events, sound 
in his judgment, tender in his affections, 
just, generous, open, and sincere, steady, 
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affable, and cheerful, benevolent, fair 
candid, and vivacious—with such talents, 
he at once commanded the reverence ang 
attracted the affections of all who knew 
him. He religiously performed the re. 
lative duties of life; and was distinguished 
among the best of sons, and hus 

and fathers, aod friends, and neighbours, 
and citizens.—The circle in which & 
moved was a very extensive one; bu 
withio that circle, what scheme of piety 
benevolence was there at which be was 
not at the bead? What call of 

thy that he did not first hear and obey? 
What labour of love to which he did ag 
give his heart and hand? What exhib. 
tiou of wisdom or goodness, or ge ’ 
in which he did not appear in the for. 
most rank? Who ever eniered his nest 
and well-ordered mansion of hospi 
that did not leave it with regret? thatdg 
not anticipate with pleasure the prospee 
of a return to it? because it was found» 
be the seat of intelligence and kindness, 
and virtue, and piety, and integrity, and 
friendship, and elegant and refined enjoy. 
ment.—He was a Christian, sincere, pare, 
pious, devout, and uniform. He was a 
minister, faithful, diligent, zealous, and 
successful in the discharge of all its duties, 
private and public. His constaut them 
as a preacher was the mercies of God, te 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, aod te 
operations of the Holy Ghost. The dee 
trines of the Cross, the redemption ant 
salvation, the faith and holiness of & 
were the constant topics on which he ever 
employed his fine genius, bis powerful and 
convincing argument, and his copioms, 
persuasive, and silver-toned eloqaemec. 
Tolerant and liberal, he frankly and six- 
cerely gave the right hand of fellowshp 
to every good man of every party; ba 
he was, without bigotry, unfeignedly at 
tached to the Church of which he was M+ 
nister, and admired and loved her Cos 
stitution,” 

More than 200 friends obeyed the m 
vitation to assist at his funeral. Be 
whole numerous congregation desired & 
be allowed to join them; and it is said, 
20,000 of the inhabitants of Glasgow lined 
the streets, and expressed their regret a 
the melancholy spectacle as it passed on, 
and which for ever deprived them of one 
of their dearest and best friends aod foes 
ornaments. 


DEATHS. 
1818. T Colombo, aged 56, A. White, 
eb. 19." esq. surgeon to his Majesty's 
1st Ceylon regiment. 

March 5. At the Grange, near Port To- 
bacco, Maryland, F. Newman, esq. for- 
merly of North Cadbury, co. Somerset. 

March 13, At Chicacole, J. Edwards, 
esq. assistant-surgeon, on the Madras 
Establishment. 
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March 21. In the East Indies, of the 
cholera morbus, B. Leny, esq. secretary 
to the medical board, &c. 

March 31. At the Presidency, Calcutta, 

Brig.-geo. P. D’ Auvergne, 26th regt. native 
infantry. 
1. In the East Indies, of the 
cholera morbus, Capt. Jacob Birkley, late 
commander of the brig Tweed; and his 
chief officer, Mr. Jacques Commorand, 

May9. At Bombay, in his 78th year, 
George Dick, esq. of the East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. 

July 9. At the island of Ascension, 

d 23, Capt. James Thomas Paisley, 
R.N. of his Majesty’s ship Redpole, 

July 28. At Jamaica, Catherine, wife 
of Laurence Reade Stephens, esq. 

July... At his settlement on the Mis- 
souri, America, Col. Boon, This eccen- 
tric character, described in Birkbeck’s 
“ Letters from Illinois,” has terminated his 
mortal career, in the midst of the soli- 
tude which he loved, and in a manner pe- 
culiarly suited to his habits and way of 
life. The following account of his death 

ars in the American Papers, dated 
Chillicothe (Ohio), August 26:—** As he 
lived, so he died, with his gun in his hand. 
We are informed by a gentleman direct 
from Boon’s settlement on the Missouri, 
that early in last month, Col. Boon rode 
to a deer-lick, seated himself within a 
blind raised to conceal him from the game; 
that while sitting thus concealed, with his 
old trusty rifle in his hand, pointed to- 
wards the lick, the muzzle resting on a 
log, his face to the breech of the gun, 
his rifle cocked, his finger to the trigger, 
one eye shut, the other looking along the 
barrel through the sights—in this position, 
without struggle or motion, aud of course 
Without pain, he breathed out his last so 
gently, that when he was found next day 
by his friends, although stiff and cold, be 
looked as if alive, with his gun in his 
band, just in the act of firing.” 

Aug. 9. At St. Anne’s, Jamaica, Oswaid 

Brodie, esq. of Flamstead estate. By man- 
ners social, manly, and yet bland, he so 
entwined himself round the hearts of even 
common acquaintances, that he was la- 
meated by those who in the every-day 
tatercourse of life thought they had scarce 
regarded him. He was endeared to his 
family by every teuder aod domestic vir- 
tue, and the rich, the poor, the foilora, 
the aged, and the young, alike mingled 
their tears on bis grave. 
_ Aug. 15. At Darlington, co. Durham, 
in her 76th year, Margaret Atkinson, one 
of the Society of Friends, widow of the 
late Isaac Atkinson, of the same place, 
linen manufacturer. 

Aug. 19. At New Delph, Saddleworth, 
Rev. Samuel Bardsley, the oldest minis- 
ter of the Wesleyan Methodist connexion. 
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At Patras, in the Morea, in his 28th 
year, Thomas Melville Phillips, esq. late 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, only son of 
Lady Cope, of Broxmore-park, Wilts, 

Aug. 22. In his 65th year, much la- 
mented, the Rev. Michael Hayward, S.T.B. 
He was of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
and proceeded to the degree of S, T. B. in 
1792, as a ten-year man, this privilege 
being tolerated by the statutes (12th Eliz.) 
which allow persons, who are admitted at 
any college, being twenty-four years of 
age and upwards, to take the above de- 
gree at the expiration of ten years. In 
1784, he was presented to the vicarage of 
Lakenheath, iw the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely, which he held till his death. 

Aug. 25. At St. Artein, near Venice, 
Mrs. Billington, the most celebrated vocal 
performer that England ever produced, 
of whom further particalars in our next. 

Aug. 26. Elizabeth Mary, the only 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Colchester, 
chief clerk in the bank of Messrs. Alex- 
anders and Spooner, of Ipswich. 

Aug. 29, At Aberdeen, aged 103, James 
Hay, an out-pensioner of Chelsea Hospi - 
tal. He entered the army after the Re- 
dellion of 1745. 

Aug.31. At Hackney, aged 81, Sa- 
muel Price, esq. Many years an eminent 
apothecary in Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Sept. 1. The wife of William Nanson, 
esq. of Russell -square. 

At Visc. Perceval’s, Blackheath, age? 
74, Mrs. D. Wynn, only surviving sistec 
of the late Lord Newborough. 

Mrs. Bisset, of Croydon, Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 18, Catherine Annc, 
youngest daughter of Juhn Willes, esq 
of Hunge:ford- park, Berks. 

In King-street, in his 100th year, Jobe 
Jefferies, esq. father of the corporation of 
Gloucester. 

Aged 26, John Hiley Austin, esq. late of 
ERasbury, co. Dorset. 

At Kingsdown, aged 58, Capt. Bell. 

At Ferry, near Gainsborough, aged 10+. 
Mrs. Barbara Dodgson, many years a 
widow, She was perfectly sensible to the 
last, and till within a few days of ber 
death enjoyed good health. 

Sept. 2. Of apoplexy, Stephen Round, 
esq of King’s Beech Hill, Berks, and of 
Burton-crescent. 

At Huntingdon, Rev. Edward Wadeson. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Duckitt, «- 
dow of the celebrated agriculturist. 

Sept.3. At Bedfords, Havering, Essex, 
in his 80th year, John Heaton, esq. 

At Arbroath, the wife of Provost Kid. 

Sept. 4. At Kensington, in her 95th 
year, Mrs. Mary Gould, widow of the late 
Richard Gould, esq. of Hanwell. 

At Richmond, in Surrey, the Rt. Hon. 
Elizabeth Lady Hervey. She was the 
daughter of Drommond, esq. of 
Quebec, 
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Quebec, and married the Rt. Hon. George 
Lord Hervey (the eldest son of Frederic 
the late Earl of Bristol, and Bishop of 
Derry), a Captain iv the Royal Navy, and 
Ambassador to the Court at Florence in 
1787—1794, and who died Jan. 10, 1796, 
leaving by her an only daughter and heir, 
Elizabeth Catherine Caroline, who married 
Aug. 2, 1798, Charles Rose Ellis, esq. the 
father of the present Charles Augustus 
Ellis, esq. who in July 1803 succeeded his 
great-grandfather as Ld. [loward of Walden. 

At the Friary, Litchfield, aged 70, Mrs. 
Bailey, relict of T. B. Bailey, esq. of Hope- 
hall, near Manchester. 

Sept. 5. In the college of Advocates, 
Doctors’ Commons, in his 37th year, Ri- 
chard Henry Cresswell, LL.D. Mrs.Cress- 
well was delivered of a son the day before 
her husband’s interment. 

At Walthamstow, the wife of Jobn In- 
glis, esq. of Mark-lane. 

At Oxford, aged 39, Rev. J. W. Conolly. 

At Inchby Dunkeld, Capt, Alexander 
Fraser, R. N. 

At Dieppe, in his 39th year, William 
Austen Righton, esq. late of Cooper’s- 
green, Buxted, Sussex. 

At St. Kitt’s, Rt. Hon. James Edmund 
Lord Cranstown. 

Sepi. 6. n Carburton-street, aged 58, 


John Fitzgerald, esq. 
In London, aged 43, George Stinton, 
esq. of Elston, co. Nottingham. } 


In her 86th year, Sarah, relict of Wil- 
liam Maddox, esq. of Rotherhithe. 

At Blackheath, in his 70th year, Sa- 
muel Walker, esq. of Mark-lane. 

Sept. 7. In Arundel-street, Mrs. Mor- 
ton, widow of the late Mr. John Morton, 
printer of ‘* The Sunday Review.” 

In his 77th year, James Bagster, esq. 
of Turnham-green, formerly of Piccadilly, 

Charles Grant, esq. an eminent Russia 
broker, of Globe-row, Mile-end. In tak- 
ing his usual walk round his grounds pre- 
vious to his retiring to rest, not being aware 
that his servants bad set the spring-gun 
which had recently been placed there in 
consequence of the numerous depredations 
committed, he trod upon the wire, and re- 
ceived five slugs in the back part of his 
thigh. Sir W. Blizard extracted the slugs, 
and faint hopes were entertained of his 
recovery; but, after lingering a week, a 
mortification ensued, which terminated his 
existence. He has left a wife and two 
children. 

At Oundle, of an apoplectic seizure, 
aged 60, John William Bramston, esq. 
of Somerset-place, Auditor of the Duchy 
of I ter, and Cx issioner of Ap- 
peals in the Excise. He was highly es- 
teemed for invariable integrity, and ta- 
lents happily adapted for rational seciety. 

At Plymouth, in his 62d year, Robert 
Stan‘on, esq. of Islington-green, 
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At Bath, in her 34th year, Maria 
beth, wife of Maj.-gen. Ord, eldest 
ter of W. Beckford, esq. of Fonthill-a 
and sister of the Marchioness of Douglas. 

At Buchan, in his 74th year, Rey, 
Robert Leith, minister of Towie. 

At Bourdeaux, aged 65, the Spanis 
General Cevallos. He had spent 
three years in the service of his King ang 
country. It was this General who at Tog. 
lon,in 1794, succeeded in getting on boar 
of a vessel under his command to take t 
Carthagena, more than four hundred pep. 
sons, who would have fallen victims t 
the fury of the commissaries of the Coq. 
vention, sent to that city after the siege, 

Sept.8. In his 59th year, G. Best 
esq. of Chilston-park, Kent. 

in her 55th year, Ann Shepley, wife of 
Hon, and Rev. Thomas Monson, rector of 
Bedale. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Dundas, widor¢ 
the late Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, of Ay. 
nistOn, Lord President of Court of Sessigs, 

Sept. 9. In Maddox-street, aged 54, 
Capt. Prater, R. N. 

Sept. 10. At Bury St. Edmund's, age 
47, John Bloomfield, gent. of Ashen, nex 
Clare. He retired to rest in appar 
good health the preceding evening, bu 
in the morning was found a lifeless corpse, 

At Dublin, Hester Jave, wife of Re. 
J. Leveson Hamilton, eldest son of the 
late Vice-adm. Hamilton. 

Sept 11. In George-street, Portmas 
square, Mary, widow of the late Thoms 
Watkins, esq. R. N. 

At Bradstone Parsonage, co. Devos, 
aged 26, Miss Sarah Johnes, younges 
sister of the rector of that parish, ani 
niece of the Rev. Chancellor Johnes, 

At Boulogne, Mrs. Kelly, widow of th 
late Vice-adm. Kelly. 

Sept. 12. Mrs. Maidman, of Kingslané- 
green, widow of the late Rev. James Mait- 
man, rector of Perivale, Middlesex. 

At Lowestoft, Suffolk, in his 74th yea, 
Capt. M. Botson. 

In her 62d year, the wife of Robet 
Mayhew, gent. of Orwell-place, Ipswich. 

At King’s Beech-bill, Berks, the day 
after her father’s funeral, Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of the late Stephen 
Round, esq. of Burton-crescent. 

At Bentworth, near Alton, Hants, sed- 
devly, aged 73, Mr. Thomas Landifield, 
late a clerk in the Bank of England, @ 
which service he had been upwards of filty- 
one years. 

Sept. 13. At Southtown, Sussex, aged 
69, Mr. William Tyler, wine-merchast. 
As a husband and a father, he was kind 
and indulgent; as a friend, sociable, 
faithful, and affectionate ; and as a Chris 
tian, sincere, religious, and unassuming. 
His loss, therefore, will be deeply felt by 
his family, aud regretted by his ee 
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At Backwell, Lieut-col. Fisher, 6th 


drag, guards. 

Caroline Draper, wife of Ponsonby 
Tottenham, esq. of Clifton, and eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Neville, esq. 
of the Lodge, Brighton. 

At Paris, aged 98, M. Raymond Des- 
pauix, Dean of the University of Paris, 
and formerly counsellor and Inspector- 


general. 

Sept. 14. In Hatton-garden, in his 
Sist year, Joseph Smith, esq. formerly 
Commander of the Sir Edward Hughes East 
Indiaman. 

At Halesworth, Saffolk, greatly respected, 
Miss Mease, the eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. J. D. Mease, of that place. She had 
borne a severe affliction for many years 
with the greatest fortitude and resignation. 

Sept.15. In Great Marlborough-street, 
in her 80th year, Hannah, wife of Rene 
Rogier, esq. formerly of Cheshunt, 

ln Beaumont-street, Charles Gardiner, 
esq. son of the late Honourable General 
Gardiner. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Touchet, wife of James 
Touchet, esq. of Broom-house, near Man- 
chester. 

Suddenly, at Norton, near Woolpit, in 
his 8ist year, Peter Chambers, gent. one 
of the capital burgesses of the corporation 
of Bury St. Edmund, which office he filled 
for many years with the strictest fidelity. 
He was a good Christian and a firm friend; 
and the tenor of his conduct through life 
was such as to gain him the esteem and 
confidence of his friends and connections. 

At Bungay, Suffolk, Catherine Hannah, 
the youngest daughter of Robert Gamble, 
esq. of Sloane-street, Chelsea. 

Sept. 16. Aged 77, Samuel Brandon, 
esq. of Park-house, Walworth. 

Richard Ward, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street. 

At Ashtead park, Surrey, in her 73d 
year, Hon. Frauces, wife of Richard How- 
ard, esq. daughter of William Visc. An- 
dover, and sister to Heary the twelfth 
Earl of Suffolk. 

Sept.17. At Hitcham, Suffolk, in his 
69h year, Mr. William Kemball, formerly 
a respectable farmer at Buxhall, 

At York, Mrs. Lawson, wife of John 
Lawson,M.D. Her remains were con- 
veyed to her vault in St. Helen’s Church, 
and at her own especial request, by eight 
poor men, of whom four were Catholics, 
and four of the Es: ablished Religion, each 
receiving a gratuity of halfa guinea, Her 
distressed servants accompanied the fu- 
feral procession in a mourning coach.— 
On the same morning, a dirge and solema 
High Mass were performed in the Catholic 
chapel, attended by all the principal Ca- 
tholies and others of the city of York. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Congalton, relict 
of Dr. Charles Congalion. 
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Sept. 18. At her father’s, (J. Hame, 
esq. of Wandsworth Common) aged 45, 
Lacy, wife of Rev. Marwood, ca- 
non of Chichester, of Busby-hall, co. York. 

At Blackheath, Miss Harriet Sturrock, 
daughter of the late Archdeacon Sturrock, 
of Armagh. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, Mrs. Irving, 
widow of the late Thomas Irving, esq. lo- 
pector-general of his Majesty’s customs. 

Sept. 19. AtCampbeltown, Capt Alex- 
ander Buchanan. 

Sept. 20, At Coggeshall, suddenly, in 
his 65th year, William Forbes, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

At Fornham All Saints, Soffolk, Miss A. 
Hammond. 

At Mr. Chapman’s, gardener, Ipswich, 
the wife of T, C. Colls, gent. 

At Rome, aged 96, the senior Cardinal, 
Caraffa di Trajetto, the last remaining of 
Pope Clement XIVth’s creation. He was 
Vice Chancellor of the Roman Church, 
and Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars. 

Sept. 21. In Conway-street, Fitzroy- 
square, in a fit of apoplexy, aged 6i, J. 
A. Oliver, esq. geutleman harbinger fo His 
Majesty. 

Aged 86, Martha, widow of the late Cor- 
nelius Van Mildert, esq. of Newington, 
Surrey. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Harst, widow of the 
late Capt. Hurst, of Bath. 

Mr. Thomas, surveyor of the customs 
at the port of Ipswich. 

At Edinburgh, J. Robertson, esq. of 
Jamaica, many years a medical practi- 
tioner in that island. 

At Lyons, in her 17th year, Charlotte 
Frances, youngest daughter of Maj.-gen. 
Jenkinson. 

Sept.22. AtStowmarket, Suffolk (whilst 
on a visit to her grandfather, Mr. F. 
Prentice) in her 25th year, Miss S. Bar- 
nard, of Bildeston. 

Aged 63, Francis Elderfield, esq. of 
Sutton Courtnay, Berks. 

At Ruthwell, co. Dumfries, aged 62, 
Mr. Stuart Lewis, a most singular and 
eccentric character, and certainly the first 
of all the minor poets who have appeared 
in Scotland these many years, He was a 
native of Ecclefechan; and his father, 
who was of Jacobitica! principles, named 
him Stuart, after the unfortunate House 
of that name ; he had a brother, who was 
called Charies, after Prince Charles, com- 
mouly called the Pretender.—The life of 
poor Stuart was chequered in the extreme ; 
and it is somewhat singular that he is in- 
terred ip the same grave which contains 
the remains of his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather. Durmg the present 

year Lewis perambulated the counties of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, 
Berwickshire, Fifeshire, Lanarkshire, Ayr- 
shire, 
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shire, and Dumfries-shire. He wrote 
** Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee,” the 
* African Slave,” and several other pieces 
of merit. He has left one son and three 
daughters. His funeral was respectably 
attended; and we understand that a stone 
is to be erected to his memory, by the ad- 
mirers of this singularly unfortunate Bard. 

In France, Count Lecoulteaux de Can- 
teleu. He had often been pressed to ac- 
cept the office of finance minister under 
the late Government in France, which his 
modesty induced him to refuse. 

At Montauban, in France, in the flower 
of youth, Mary third daughter of D. Lyon, 
esq. of Portland- place. 

Sept. 23. Aged 20, Miss Eliza West, 
eldest daughter of William West, esq. of 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street. 

Aged 74, Mr. Daniel Batley, for thirty 
years supervisor of the customs at the port 
of Woodbridge. 

Sept. 24. In Upper John street, Fitz- 
roy-square, aged 72, Mr. Robert Cooke, 
artist, and professor of perspective to Her 
Majesty. 

At Paris, Louisa Mary, only daughter 
of J. Wise, esq. of Clapham Common. 

Sept. 25. At Kennington, in her 88th 
year, Mrs, Nash, relict of the late Wil- 
liam Nash, esq. of Dulwich. 

At Wheatley, co. Oxford, John Bush, 
esq. Doctor of Civil Laws, and one of the 
oldest magistrates and deputy-lieutenants 
of the counties of Oxford and Berks, 

At his father’s residence near Ryde, 
Capt. Nagle Lock, R. N. 

At Kenton, aged 96, Mr. Joseph Car- 
nell. He lived fifty-three years in the 
service of the late and present Lord Visc. 
Courtenay, and rode post from Powder- 
ham-castle to Exeter every day, and fre- 
quently twice a day, during the above pe- 
riod of time, without experiencing an hour’s 
iliness. In these repeated journeys he 
had travelled upwards of 500,000 miles, 
being more than twelve times the circum- 
ference of the whole earth. 

Sept. 26. At Kensington, in his 75th 
year, Thomas Jarvis, esq. 

In Stafford-street, New-road, Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of Samuel Jackson, esq. of 
Catherine-hall, Jamaica. 

The wife of Capt. Sleigh, 99th foot. 

At Ashdon, Essex, Rev. John North, 
M. A. rector of that parish, and formerly 
fellow of Caius college, Cambridge, B. A. 
1768, M. A. 1771. 

At Hull, in his 90th year, Mr. J. Wil- 
son, the oldest ship-master belonging to 
that port. He was at Lisbon at tie time 
of the earthquake in 1755. 

At Wrexham, co. Denbigh, Mr. Henry 
Jones, late a gunner in the 72d or Royal 
Manchester regiment of foot. He distin- 
guished himself by his intrepidity at the 
siege of Quebec, 
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Sept. 27. In London, James 
Burton, esq. gentleman usher to His Ma. 
jesty, son of the Rev. Dr. Burton, canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

At Major-gen. Wilson’s, Cleveland-row, 
Miss Wilson. 

In Soho-square, aged 74, Miss Sarah 
Sophia Banks, sister of the Right Hon, Sir 
Joseph Banks. She had been slightly in. 
disposed for a short time, but was able a 
few days before her death to pay a visit 
with Lady Banks to the Princesses at 
Kew. Like her venerable brother, she 
was strougly animated with a zeal for scj- 
ence and the study of natural history, of 
which she had made a valuable cellectiog, 
But her moral worth, even more than her 
talents and knowledze, rendered her the 
object of esteem and regard to all who 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
her, and who from the rank and charac. 
ter of her brother, in addition to ber own 
merits, constituted a very large circle of 
friends. By order of Sir Joseph Banks 
(an act of munificence that cannot be too 
highly praised) such of her collections of 
books and. coins as the British Museum 
does not already possess, have been pre. 
sented to that truly National Institution, 

At Keston Lodge, near Bromley, Hen. 
rietta, youngest daughter of Col, Sweney 
Toone. 

At the house of his father, Chigwell-hall, 
Essex, in his 42d year, Mr. Jasper Ri- 
chards, surgeon, of Bath. His only son 
by his first wife, a most promising youth, 
died a few days before. 

Rev. Egerton Neve, rector of Middle- 
ton Stony, co. Oxford, formerly Fellow of 
Merton college. 

At Beverley, co. York, Charles Berke. 
ley, M. D. 

Sept. 28. In the prime of life, the wife 
of the Chevalier Ruspini, of Pall-mall, 

At Cork, John Bernard Trotter, esq, 
formerly private secretary to the Right 
Hon. C. J, Fox. 

At his estate at Aubagne, aged 63, 
Count Gantheaume, Peer of France, Vice 
Admiral, &c. 

Sept. 29. In John-street, Adelphi, aged 
60, John Brown, esq. 

At the Percy Hotel, suddenly, Sir John 
Edward Turner Dryden, bart. eldest son of 
Lady Dryden, of Canons Ashby, co. North- 
ampton. He succeeded his father Sir Joho 
Turner the first baronet (who had assumed 
the name and arms of Dryden) in 1797; 
and is succeeded iv his titles and estates 
by his next brother, Rev. Henry Dryden, 
of Adlestrop, co. Gloucester. —He was 
maternally descended from the family of 
the poet Dryden; and grandson, by his 
father, of Sir E. Turner, who with Lord 
Parker, contested the election for Oxford- 
shire in 1754, with Visc. Wenman and 
Sir James Dashwood. 

At 
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At Norton Court, Kent, Rt, Hon. Lady 
Soades, only daughter of Richard Milles, 
esq. of North Elmham, co. Norfolk, and 
Nackington, Keot. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jobo Eames, esq. of Lyme. 

Charlotie, wife of Josias Dupré Por- 
cher, esq. of Winslade-house, co, Devon. 

Sept. 30. Augusta Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of Lady Perrott. She performed as 
an actress at the Bath, Brighton, and a 
few years since at the Ipswich theatre 
withthe Norwich company, under the name 
of Miss Fitzhenry. 

At Chelsea, aged 80, Lieutepant James 
M‘Kay, on the retired list of the late 
Royal Invalids, and one of his Majesty’s 
Military Knights of Windsor. He served 
in the 35th regiment at Quebec, under the 
immortal Wolfe, where he received a se- 
vere wound. He was afterwards many 
years an officer (in the service of the Stadt- 
holder) in the corps known by the name 
of the Scotch Dutch. On the war break- 
ing out with the Colonies, he returned to 
the British Army as a Lieutenant, and 
served with distinguished gallantry in 
America during the whole of that war. 
His defence of a fort, where he was severely 
wounded, having appeared in the Gazette, 
&e. it drew forth a very bandsgme com- 
pliment from Lord Sidmouth, who recol- 
lected the circumstance when he waited 
on his Lordship with a recommendation 
from his friend and patron the Marquis of 
Hastings, who never lost sight of the wor- 
thy veteran’s services. He served during 
the late war as Captain in the Keay 
Fencibles. 

At Lausanne, in his 25th year, James 
Durham Calderwood, esq. of Polton, Lo- 


thian, and Lieutenant in the 12th regi- - 


ment of dragoons. 

Oct. 1. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Anne, wife of Charles Bankhead, M. D. 

At Newport Pagnell, Bucks, Mr. Johu 
Cutting. He was formerly of Playford- 
hall, Suffolk ; a person of superior man- 
ners, and an agriculturist of no mean 
Tepute. 

At Ramsgate, ia bis 70th year, Finlay 
Ferguson, esq. F. R. S. of Bentinck-street, 
Manchester-square. 

Oct. 2. At Chelsea, Mary, wife of R. 
Byham, esq. of the Ordnance Department, 
Pall-mall. 

Mrs. Parke, wife of Capt. Edward Parke, 
paymaster of the Portsmouth divisiou of 
Marines. 

Oct. 3. At Lambeth, in his 82d year, 
John Lovett, esq. late of Polhampton-lodge, 
Overton, Hants, 

At Kelvedon, Essex, in the 8ist 
year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Gibbs. She 
was a daughter of the late Mr. Joseph 
Gibbs, who was forty years organist of 
St. Mary at Tower Church, in Ipswich, 

Gant. Mae. November, 1818. 
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eminently distinguished béth as a com- 
poser and a performer, and who died 
Dec. 12, 1788, in his 89th year; and 
sister to the late Mrs. Morgan, the wife 
of Rev. Cwsar Morgan, D. D. a Preben- 
dary of Ely, and an authoress of some 
repute. 

At Catsfield, Sussex, Charles Eversfield, 
esq. of Denne-park, late of the Royal 
Hussars. 

Aged 23, Susan Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Kev. Charles Proby, rector of Stan- 
wick, co. Northampton, 

At Monmouth, aged 37, Arabella Mon- 
tague, wife of Arthur Wyatt, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Kentish-town, Mrs, Cathe- 
rine Fyfe, relict of William Fyfe, esq. for- 
merly of Jamaica, and of Wood-street, 
London, 

Rev. Richard Radcliff, eldest son of Rt. 
Hoa. Jobo Radcliff. 

In Lurgan, aged 77, John Green, esq. 
who for twenty-two years held the situ- 
ation of Taspector General of the Linen 
and Hempen Manufactures for the pro- 
vinee of Ulster. 

Oct. 5. Near Terling- place, Essex (the 
scat of J. H, Stratt, esq. M. P.) Capt. Fitz- 
gerald, eldest son of Lord R. Fitzgerald, 
and cousin to the Duke of Leinster. Be- 
ing a good swimmer, he threw himself into 
a pond in search of a duck, at which be 
had fired, when he unfortunately became 
entangled in the weeds. His ervant jump- 
ed into the water, and in the vain attempt 
to save his master had nearly lost bis own 
life, The water was drawo off as quickly 
as pussible, when the body was discovered 
so entangled both by the hands and feet 
asto render it impossible that he could 
have extricated himself. This gallant 
young oflicer was nephew to Lady Char- 
lotte Strutt. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 21, Wil- 
liam, fourth son of Rev. J. Mayo, master 
of that grammar-school, and rector of 
Blackland, co. Wilts. 

Oct. 6. At Kensington, Hon. Mrs. Goul- 
burn. 

At Childrey, Berks, in her 90th year, 
Jane, widow of Rev. J. Beaver, late rec- 
tor of Plymptre, Devon, and daughter of 
Rev. Z. Skeeler, formerly vicar of Lewk- 
nor, co. Oxford, 

At Eye, Suffolk, in his 72d year, Mr. 
Watchman. He lived deservedly respect- 
ed, and as such died much regretted by 
his family and his friends. 

Oct.7. At Loughton, Bucks, aged 17, 
Master W. Welch, son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Welch, vicar of Pattishall, co. 
Northampton. 

At Laverstoke, Hants, in the 73d year 
of his age, Philip Broke, esq. of the Bank 
of England establishment, and formerly of 
Nacton, Saffolk. He ‘was the son of the 
Rev. John Broke, LL. B. by Anne, his 

wife, 
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wife, rector of Gosbeck, Hintlesham, and 
of Nacton with Levington, Suff lk, whd 
was uncle of the lace Philip Bowes Broke, 
ef Nacton, esq. 

Suddeoly, iv a fit of epilepsy, Mr. J. B. 
Phelps, eldest son of T. Phelps, esq. banker, 
of Crewkerne. He was many years Capt. 
of the Crewkerne volunteers, and after- 
wards Lieutenant in the yeomaary under 
Ear! Poulett. 

Oct. 10. In Essex-street, Strand, John 
Olney Buckley, esq. 

In his S6th year, Lieut.-col.-B. Mar- 
low, commanding Royal Engineers on 
Spike Island, Cove of Cork, eldest son of 
Mrs. Marlow, of Gosport. 

Oct. 11. Near Tunbridge-Wells, aged 
37, Mary Horton Winthrop, wife of S. J. 
Winthrop, M. D. 

At North-court, Isle of Wight, in his 
48th year, Capt. Bennet, R. N. 

Oct. 12. AtSunning, co. Berks, in her 
@8th year, Mrs. Micklem, the amiable aud 
beloved wife of Robert Micklem, esq. of 
Stratford, co. Wilts, and daughter of Mrs, 
Crutwell, of Bath. 

In the 48:h year of his age, the Rev. 
James Wright, A.M. He received his 
academical education at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1792, and A. M. in 1795. 
In —— he was presented to the rectory 
of East Harling, Norfolk, and in 1810, to 
that of Hinderciey, Suffolk. 

At the advanced age of 96, Mrs. Good- 
all, of Clare. 

Oct. 14. On Bread-street-hill, aged 68, 
Rev. E. W. Whitaker, rector of St. Mil- 
dred’s Bread street, and All Saints, Can- 
terbury. He was the son of Serjeant 
Whitaker, and received his education at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Among the pro- 
ductions of his pen, which are numerous 
and valuable, may be reckoned the fol- 
lowing, viz. ** Family Sermons, and Ser- 
mons on Education ;” “ Four Dialogues 
on the Doctrine of the Trinity ;” A Com- 
mentary on the Revelations of St. John ;” 
“* A Dissertation on the Prophecies relat- 
ing to the Restoration of the Jews ;” “ An 
Abridgenient of Universal History,” &c. 
But the most lasting monument, as well 
of his talents, as his kind affections, is 
The Refuge for the Destitute, of which 
he was the planner, founder, and joint- 
treasurer. 

At Chichester, in her 40th year, Maria, 
wife of Benjamin Ridge, esq. late surgeon 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Oct. 15. In New Bridge- street, of a pa- 
tatytic stroke, aged 60, Robert Shawe, esq. 

Oct. 16. AtShalford Vicarage. Surrey, 
aged 27, Katherine, wife of Rev. H. K. 
Creed, second daughter of Col. Herries. 

At Stanwell, in conseqnence of a fall 
from his horse, Jobn Hull Harris, esq. 
late of Caius college, Cambridge. 
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Aged 89, Mrs. Bridget Forbes, relict of 
George Forbes, esq. of Newsione, co,West, 
meath. 

Oct. 17. At Phillimore-place, Kep. 
sington, in his 70th year, William Phi. 
limore, esq. 

Mary, wife of the Very Rev. George 
Gretron, D. D. Dean of Hereford, 

Mr. Partridge, of Wissington Greep, 
Soffolk. 

Oct. 19. At Cullen’s Wood, near Dub. 
lin, in her 56th year, the Rt. Hon. Cathe. 
rine Baroness Mount Sandford, widow of 
Henry the late Lord Mount Sandford, 
Her Ladyship was the eldezt daughter of 
the Rt. Hon, Silver Oliver, of Castle Oliver, 
co. Limerick ; and was married June 10, 
1780, to Henry, Lord Mount Sandford, 
Baron Mount Sandford of Castlerea, ea; 
Roscommon, by whom she had no issue, 

At Paris, aged 74, M. Bertrand de 
Moleville, antient Minister of Marine to 
Louis XVI. and since distinguished by 
some able works, which he composd 
at different periods of the Revoluwios, 
He is said to have left behind him many 
manuscript productions, which his heirs 
intend to publish. 

Oct. 20. Much respected, in the Sith 
year of his age, Mr. William Cooper, of 
Elvedon, Suffolk, farmer. 

Oct. 22. Aged 20, Ellen, second daugh. 
ter of Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing, 

At the house of Joseph Troughton, es 
of Stoke, near Coventry, in his 52d year, 
John Hodgetts, esq. of Paternoster-tor, 
London ; a man universally respected and 
beloved. His character was ever marked 
by the stricte-t integrity and honour; ia 
the relative and social duties of life he 
was affectionate, cynciliating, and bene. 
volent; in bis friendships he was warm, ge 
nerous, and sincere. His loss will be 
deeply felt by a numerous circle of rela- 
tives and friends, abd his memory long 
cherished with affection and regret. 

Oct. 23. At Brandeston, Suffolk, ia 
bis 58:h year, Joseph Jeaffreson, gent. 
He resided at an old mansion, called the 
Fir Tree Farm, adjoining the road from 
Earl Soham, and which was formerly the 
residence of the antient gentilitial family 
of the Stebbings, many of whom lie bu 
ried in the Parish Church of Brandeston. 

Oct. 24. In Beaufort- buildings, Strand, 
in his 64th year, Dr. R. Clarke, late of 
the Royal Navy. 

Oct. 25. At Mr. Cocksedge’s, Hepworth, 
Suffolk, Mrs. Aone Wilson, late of Oxford. 

Oct. 27. In St. Thomas’s-square, Hack- 
ney, aged 63, Josiah Walley, esq. la- 
mented by all who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. He possessed a sound 
anderstanding, an enlarged mind, and 
quick feelings, all which were made sub- 
servient through the whole of his life t 
the service of his fellow-creatures. Ex- 
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tensive benevolence, according to the 
means with which Providence had blessed 
him, was the distinguishing feature of his 
character. He was led by no party ; but 
with a firm and manly decision acted 
upon those principles, on all occasions, 
which were agreeable to the convictions 
of his own upright mind. Those who knew 
him will bear testimony to his anxious en- 
deavours both in public and in private to 
romote the interests of all who came 
withiv his circle of influence and exertion. 
He experienced the most heart-felt satis- 
faction, when it was in his power to ad- 
vance their comfort, or relieve their dis- 
tresses. Often have the widow and the 
orphan been the recipients of his bounty, 
and rejoiced in the kinduess of his heart. 
He may be truly said, in the Christian 
gharacter, to have exemplified the pre- 
cepts of his Divine Master, and to have 
conformed to the pattern of Him, of whom 
it was recorded “that he went about 
doing good.”” As he coveted no human 
applause, his intrinsic worth was known 
perhaps to few. All that he sought was 
ia singlevess and simplicity of heart to 
“do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God.” May the remem- 
brance of departed worth excite his sur- 
vivors to “ go and do likewise !” 

Oct. 28. Aged 41, Thos. Simpson Evans, 
LL.D. F.L.S, This gentleman successively 
filled the following situations: he was first 
appoiuted assistant astronomer royal to 
Dr. Maskelyne ; but upon his marriage 
in 1797, took the charge of an observa- 
tory belonging to Wm. Larkins, esq. of 
Biackheath, who had been 21 years ac~. 
comptant. general in India. On the death 
of this gentleman he was elecied master 
of Travers’s mathematical foundation in 
Christ's Hospital, instituted for the edu- 
cation of the sons of Lieutenants .in the 
Navy. In 1803, he was appointed ma- 
thematical master in the military aca- 
demy at Woolwich ; and in 1813 he suc- 
ceeded to the Royal Mathematical School 
at Christ’s Hospital, founded by Charles 
Il, He has left a wife and five children, 
two of whom are infants. —He was a man 
of the highest attainments in science, per- 

ctly acquainted with its progressive 
history and latest advancement at home 
and on the Continent, exhibited remark- 
able proofs of ingenuity and proficiency 
in practical mechanics, and contributed 
occasionally some very useful and inte- 
resting papers to the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. He has left behind him, among 
other translations from foreign scientific 
works, the whole treatise of Cagnoli on 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, so 
highly recommended by La Lande, and a 
vas. number of unfinished papets in se- 
veral departments of philosophy. His li- 
brary is erpsidercd one of the most va- 
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luable collections of mathematical a. 
philosophical works in the kingdom. He 
was fond of society, amiable and unassum- 
ing ia his manners, of an active aud libe- 
ral mind, and with such a fund of geueral 
information, as rendered him at ail times 
a delightful and instructive companion: 
ln the discharge of his public duties he 
was eminently useful. Much knowledge 
has ceriainly perished with him; and the 
chasm which his death has produced in 
the circle of those who loved and respected 
him, is, indeed, widely and most acutely felt. 

Oct. 29, At Ryelands, near Leominster, 
co, Hereford, in his 42d year, William 
Wall, esq. a deputy lieutenant and a ma- 
gistrate for the county, and also high 
sheriff in 1809; an alderman of the cor- 
poration of Leominster, and one of its per- 
Mapent magistrates.—In the death of this 
gentleman, society has to regret a loss 
rendered more painful and severe by the 
early termination of his valuable life, 
the last six years of which had been pass- 
ed in erecting and beautifying au ele- 
gant residence for his future comfort, aod 
which he lived to complete, but, alas! 
not to enjoy. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to his inestimable character, to bis 
liberal heart, his highly cultivated un- 
derstanding in public, and to his amiable 
qualities in private life. Inheriting ample 
means of gratifying it, his whole life was 
one unwearied scene of active benevolence ; 
and too often has the writer of this humble 
tribute seen the paiu it inflicted, when- 
ever his charitable intentions were. de- 
feated. He was an ornament to human 
nature in every relation of bis spotless 
life ; aud in the town and neighbourhood 
of Leominster, the universal feeling for 
his irreparable loss is that of sincere and 
lasting regret. 

Oct.30. ln the 45th year of her age, uni- 
versally respected for the affability of her 
manners, and the kindness of her dispo- 
sition, Sarah, the wife of Mr. Robert Cross, 
of the Rose and Crown Inn, Sudbury, and 
daughter of the late Ma:k Manning, geat. 
of Colveston, Norfolk. The amiable vir- 
tue of charity is too frequently a subject 
of indiscriminate panegyric, and the truly 
benevolent disposition is too often lavished 
on those who have but a slender claim to 
it. Bat in the person whose death is here 
recorded, it shone forth in its brightest 
lustre ; and the poorof Sudbury will, there- 
fore, have just cause to lament the loss of 
this really beneficent Christian. 

Oct. 31. Mrs. Kynaston, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Kynaston, A. M. rector of 
Risby and Foreham All Saints, in the vi- 
cinity of Bury St. Edmund. 

Nov. 2, At Wood-hail, in Sutton, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, in her 66th year, 
Mrs. Vertue, after a long illness, which 
she bore with true Christian piety. — 

ss 
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wife, rector of Gosbeck, Hintlesham, and 
of Nacton with Levington, Suff ik, whd 
was uncle of the lace Philip Bowes Broke, 
ef Nacton, esq. 

Suddenly, iv a fit of epilepsy, Mr. J. B. 
Phelps, eldest son of T. Phelps, esq. banker, 
of Crewkerne. He was many years Capt. 
of the Crewkerne volunteers, and after- 
wards Lieutenant in the yeomaary under 
Ear! Poulett. 

Oct. 10. In Essex-street, Strand, John 
Olney Bockley, esq. 

In his S6th year, Lieut.-col.-B. Mar- 
low, commanding Royal Engineers on 
Spike Island, Cove of Cork, eldest son of 
Mrs. Mariow, of Gosport. 

Oct. 11. Near Tunbridge-Wells, aged 
37, Mary Horton Winthrop, wife of S. J. 
Winthrop, M. D. 

At North-court, Isle of Wight, in his 
48ih year, Capt. Bennet, R. N, 

Oct. 12. AtSunning, co. Berks, in her 
@8th year, Mrs. Micklem, the amiable aud 
beloved wife of Robert Micklem, esq. of 
Stratford, co, Wilts, and daughter of Mrs, 
Grutwell, of Bath. 

In the 48th year of bis age, the Rev. 
James Wright, A.M. He received his 
academical education at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1792, and A. M. in 1795. 
In he was presented to the rectory 
of East Harling, Norfolk, and in 1810, to 
that of Hinderciey, Suffolk. 

At the advanced age of 96, Mrs. Good- 
all, of Clare. 

Oct. 14. On Bread-street-hill, aged 68, 
Rev. E. W. Whitaker, rector of St. Mil- 
dred’s Bread street, and All Saints, Can- 
terbury. He was the son of Serjeant 
Whitaker, and received his education at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Among the pro- 
ductions of his pen, which are numerous 
and valuable, may be reckoned the fol- 
lowing, viz. ** Family Sermons, and Ser- 
mons on Education ;” “ Four Dialogues 
on the Doctrine of the Trinity ;” A Com- 
mentary on the Revelations of St. John ;” 
“* A Dissertation on the Prophecies relat- 
ing to the Restoration of the Jews ;” “* An 
Abridgenient of Universal History;” &c. 
But the most lasting monument, as well 
of his talents, as his kind affections, is 
The Refuge for the Destitute, of which 
he was the plawner, founder, and joint- 
treasurer. 

At Chichester, in her 40th year, Maria, 
wife of Benjamin Ridge, esq. late surgeon 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Oct. 15. In New. Bridge. street, of a pa- 
tatytic stroke, aged 60, Robert Shawe, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Shalford Vicarage, Surrey, 
aged 27, Katherine, wife of Rev. H. K. 
Creed, second daughter of Col. Herries. 

At Stanwell, in conseqnence of a fall 
from his horse, Jobn Hull Harris, esq. 
late of Caius college, Cambridge. 





Aged 39, Mrs. Bridget Forbes, relict of 
George Forbes, esq. of Newsione, co,West. 
meath. 

Oct. 17. At Phillimore-place, Kep. 
sington, in his 70th year, William Phi). 
limore, esq. 

Mary, wife of the Very Rev. George 
Gretron, D. D. Dean of Hereford, 

Mr. Partridge, of Wissingten Green, 
Soffolk. 

Oct. 19. At Cullen’s Wood, near Dub. 
lin, in her 56th year, the Rt. Hon. Cathe. 
rime Baroness Mount Sandford, widow of 
Henry the late Lord Mount Sandford, 
Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter of 
the Rt. Hon. Silver Oliver, of Castle Oliver, 
co. Limerick ; and was married June 10, 
1780, to Henry, Lord Mount Sandford, 
Baron Mount Sandford of Castlerea, co: 
Roscommon, by whom she had no issue, 

At Paris, aged 74, M. Bertrand de 
Moleville, antient Minister of Marine to 
Louis XVI. and since distinguished by 
some able works, which he composed 
at different periods of the Revolution. 
He is said to have left behind him many 
manuscript productions, which his heirs 
intend to publish. 

Oct, 20. Much respected, in the 34th 
year of his age, Mr. William Cooper, of 
Elvedon, Suffolk, farmer. 

Oct, 22. Aged 20, Ellen, second daugh. 
ter of Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. 

At the house of Joseph Troughton, esq. 
of Stoke, near Coventry, in his 52d year, 
John Hodgetts, esq. of Paternoster-tor, 
London ; a man universally respected and 
beloved. His character was ever marked 
by the stricte-t integrity and honour; in 
the relative and social duties of life he 
was affectionate, cenciliating, and bene. 
volent; in bis friendships he was warm, ge- 
nerous, and sincere. His loss will be 
deeply felt by a numerous circle of rela- 
tives and friends, and his memory long 
cherished with affection and regret. 

Oct. 23. At Brandeston, Suffolk, ia 
bis 58th year, Joseph Jeaffreson, gent. 
He resided at an old mansion, called the 
Fir Tree Farm, adjoining the road from 
Earl Soham, and which was formerly the 
residence of the antient gentilitial family 
of the Stebbings, many of whom lie bu- 
ried in the Parish Church of Brandestoo. 

Oct. 24. In Beaufort- buildings, Strand, 
in his 64th year, Dr. R. Clarke, late of 
the Royal Navy. 

Oct. 25. At Mr. Cocksedge’s, Hepworib, 
Suffolk, Mrs. Aone Wilson, late of Oxford. 

Oct, 27. In St. Thomas’s-square, Hack- 
ney, aged 63, Josiah Walley, esq. |a- 
mented by all who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. He possessed a sound 
understanding, an enlarged mind, and 
quick feelings, all which were made sub- 
servient through the whole of his life to 
the service of his fellow-ereatures. Ex- 
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tensive benevolence, according to the 
means with which Providence had blessed 
him, was the distinguishing feature of his 
character. He was led by no party ; but 
with a firm and manly decision acted 
upon those principles, on all occasions, 
which were agreeable to the convictions 
of his own upright mind. Those who knew 
him will bear testimony to his anxious en- 
deavours both in public and in private to 
romote the interests of all who came 
withiv his circle of influence and exertion. 
He experienced the most heart-felt satis- 
faction, when it was in his power to ad- 
vance their comfort, or relieve their dis- 
tresses. Often have the widow and the 
orphan been the recipients of his bounty, 
and rejoiced in the kinduess of his heart. 
He may be traly said, in the Christian 
oharacter, to have exemplified the pre- 
cepts of his Divine Master, and to have 
conformed to the pattern of Him, of whom 
it was recorded “that he went about 
doing good.”” As he coveted no human 
applause, his intrinsic worth was known 
perhaps to few. All that he sought was 
ww singleness and simplicity of heart to 
“do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God.” May the remem- 
brance of departed worth excite bis sur- 
vivors to “ go and do likewise !” 

Oct. 28. Aged 41, Thos. Simpson Evans, 
LL.D. F.L.S, This gentleman successively 
filled the following situations: he was first 
appoiuted assistant astronomer royal to 
Dr. Maskelyne ; but upon his marriage 
in 1797, took the charge of an observa- 
tory belonging to Wm. Larkins, esq. of 
Biackheath, who had been 21 years ac~ 
comptant. general in India. On the death 
of this gentleman he was elecied master 
of Travers’s mathematica! foundation in 
Christ’s Hospital, instituted for the edu- 
cation of the sons of Lieutenants .in the 
Navy. In 1803, he was appointed ma- 
thematical master in the military aca- 
demy at Woolwich ; and in 1813 he suc- 
ceeded to the Royal Mathematical School 
at Christ’s Hospital, founded by Charles 
Il, He has left a wife and five children, 
two of whom are infants. —He was a man 
of the highest attainments in science, per- 
cily acquainted with its progressive 
history and latest advancement at bome 
and on the Continent, exhibited remark- 
able proofs of ingenuity and proficiency 
iM practical mechanics, and contributed 
occasionally some very useful and inte- 
resting papers to the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. He has left behind him, among 
other translations from foreign scientific 
works, the whole treatise of Cagnoli on 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, so 
highly recommended by La Lande, anda 
vast number of unfinished papets in se- 
veral departments of philosophy. His li- 
brary is considered one of the most va- 
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luable collections of mathematical a. 
philosophical works in the kingdom. He 
was fond of society, amiable and unassum- 
ing io his manners, of an active aud libe- 
ral mind, and with such a fuud of general 
information, as rendered him at all times 
a delightful and instructive companion: - 
lan the discharge of his public duties he 
was eminently useful. Much knowledge 
has ceriainly perished with him; and the 
chasm which his death has produced in 
the circle of thove who loved and respecied 
him, is, indeed, widely and most acutely felt. 

Oct. 29, At Ryelands, near Leominster, 
co, Hereford, in his 42d year, William 
Wall, esq. a deputy lieutenant and a ma- 
gisirate for the county, and also bigh 
sheriff in 1809; an alderman of the cor- 
poration of Leominster, and one of its per- 
Manpent magistrates.—In the death of this 
gentleman, society has to regret a loss 
rendered more painful and severe by the 
early termination of his valuable life, 
the last six years of which had been pass- 
ed in erecting and beautifying au ele- 
gant residence for his future comfort, aod 
which he lived to complete, but, alas! 
not to enjoy. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to his inestimable character, to bis 
liberal heart, his highly cultivated un-~- 
derstanding in public, and to his amiable 
qualities in private life. Inheriting ample 
means of gratifying it, his whole life was 
one unwearied scene of active benevolence ; 
and too often has the writer of this humble 
tribute seen the paiu it inflicted, when- 
ever his charitable intentions were de- 
feated. He was an ornament to human 
nature in every relation of bis spotless 
life; aud in the town and neighbourhood 
of Leominster, the aniversal feeling for 
his irreparable loss is that of sincere and 
lasting regret. 

Oct.30. Ia the 45th year of her age, uni- 
versally respected fer the affability of her 
manners, and the kindness of her dispo- 
sition, Sarah, the wife of Mr. Robert Cross, 
of the Rose and Crown Inn, Sudbury, and 
daughter of the late Ma:k Manning, geat. 
of Colveston, Norfolk. The amiable vir- 
tue of charity is too frequently a subject 
of indiscriminate panegyric, and the truly 
benevolent disposition is too often lavished 
on those who bave but a slender claim to 
it, But in the person whose death is here 
recorded, it shone forth in its brightest 
lustre ; and the poorof Sudbury will, there- 
fore, have just cause to lament the loss of 
this really beneficent Christian. 

Oct. 31. Mrs. Kynaston, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Kynaston, A. M. rector of 
Risby and Fornham All Saints, in the vi- 
cinity of Bury St. Edmund. 

Nov. 2. At Wood-hail, in Sutton, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, in her 66th year, 
Mrs. Vertue, after a long illness, which 
she bore with true Christian piety. ae 
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loss will be severely felt by the lower 
classes, to whose comforts the greatest 
part of her time was actually devoted. 

Aged 67, Mr. Edward Sheppard, an emi- 
nent farmer and salesman at Mendlesham, 
Suffolk, whose funeral was attended by 
ap unusually large assemblage of his 
neighbours, by whom he was held in the 
highest esteem. 

Nov. 3. While on a visit to N, Addison, 
esq. of Chilton-hall, Suffolk, Maria, the 
eldest daughter of Joho Addison, esq. of 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

Nov. 4. Aged 73, Mr. Paul Fleetwood, 
many years Permit-writer at the Excise- 
office ia Bury St. Edmund. 

Nov. 5. Aged 22, universally regretted, 
after a lingering illness, which she bore 
without a murmur, Anna Maria, young- 
est daughter of George Wren Le Grand, 
e3q. of Hoddesdon, She was a paitern of 
filial affection and bumility, and those who 
koew her, loved aod respected her. 

Mr. Robert Routh, son of the late Rev. 
Robert Routh, of Beccles, Suffolk. 

Nov. 6. At Halstead, Essex, in the 75th 
year of bis age, the Rev. Thomus Baines, 
LL.B. He received his academical edu- 
cation at Christ College, Cambridge, where 
he proceefed to the degree of LL. D. in 
1772. In 17... he was presented to the 
vicarage of Tolleshuat D'Arcy, in that 
couaty, and in ...... to the rectory of 
Wratting Parva, Suffolk. He was in the 
Commission of the Peace for the former 
county. 

Nov. 10. At Maresfield, Sussex, Mr. 
Joseph Frost, late of Harleston, near Stow- 
market. He fel! a victim to fatigue, which 
induced cold and fever, leaving a widow 
and eight children to lament his loss. 

Nov. 11. At Pentonville, aged 62, Rich- 
ard Pepys, esq. who through life mani- 
fested a character of unsuliied vir'ue and 
integrity. 

Nov, 12. In her Sist year, Mary, the 
beloved wife of Samuel Rogers, esq. of 
Horfield, near Bristol. 

Nov. 13. At the Rectory-house, Earl So- 
ham, ia his 85d year, and the 60th of his in- 
cumbency, the Rev. Francis Capper, M. A. 
He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at the School at Westminster, froin 
whence he was removed to Oxford, and 
entered of Christ Charch, where he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. April 30, 
1760. In Oct. 1759, he was presented to 
the reetory of Monks Soham, aud in De- 
cember following to that of Earl Soham, 
both in the county of Suffolk. Although 
the quiet excellencies of private life are 
rarely recorded by the biographer, but 
are too frequently doomed, after their 
short existence is terminated, to survive 
only in the recollection of friends ; yet 
let it here be told, that the subject of the 
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present article was highly esteemed ag, 
sound and conscientious divine, and way 
firmly and zealously attached to the doc, 
trine and discipline of the Es:ablished 
Cheorch. In him was exemplified a 
without ostentation, and a zcal tempered 
with judgment. The high and importag 
duties of the Pastoral Charge «ere per. 
formed, through a long life, with credit tp 
himself, and advantage to those entrusted 
to his care. Ever alive to the temporal, 
as well as spiritual wants of his parish. 
ioners, the poor will have to lament the 
loss of a judicious friend and a liberal be. 
nefactor. In private life, his gentle 
manners, his hospitable disposition, ang 
the probity and integrity of his miad, 
justly endeared him to his family, bis pa. 
rishioners, and his friends; and coo. 
quently will render him sincerely 
ted by a numerous and highly respecta. 
ble acquaintance. He died after a few 
days illness, retaining, at the very ad. 
vanced period of life to which he arrived, 
the use of his memory and his faculties 
nearly to the last. To him the lines of 
Dryden, in “ CEdipus,” may with justic 
be applied : 
“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell, like Autumn fruit that mellow{ 
long, [sooner! 
Ev'n wonder’d at, because he drop’d » 
Fate scem’d to wind him up for fourscor 
years, 

Yet freely ran he on three Winters more; 
Till, like a clock woru out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still” 

He was probably the oldest incumbent 
in the diocese ; was in the commissiond 
the peace for the county ; and the author 
of the following small tract, compiled fer 
the use of his young parishioners; vie 
“The Faith and Belief of every Sincer 
Christian, proved by references to variow 
Texts of Holy Scripture,” Ip-wich, 19m. 
Mr. Capper had been a widower for tw 
years, his wife having deceased in 1816. 
By her he has left four children, vita 
son, the Rev. George Capper. A M. rec- 
tor of Great Blakenham and Go-beck, aod 
vicar of Wherstead ; and three daughten, 
the youngest of which is married to th 
Rev. Charles Brooke, A. M. cector of UF 
ford, and the supposed heir to the dor 
mant Barony of Cobham. His eldest son, 
— Capper, esq. a colonel in the service 
of the Hon. East India Company, was u- 
fortunately lost in his passage to England, 
in 18... The valuable reciories of Bat 
and Monks Soham, are in the patronage d 
the Rev. John Hindes Groome, A. M. lat 
fellow of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, #0 
purchased’them some years since. 

Nov. 15. In Conduit-street, Hanovet- 
square, Mrs. Robson, relict of the late 
James Robson, esq. me 
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Nov. 18. At China-terrace, Lambeth, 
suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, Mr. Alder- 
man Goodbebere. He represented the 
Ward of Cheap, and was for nearly thirty 
years a distinguished member of the Cor- 

tion of London, He acquired a con- 
siderable fortune by unremitting industry 
and perseverance in business ; and has 
left a widow and a son, his only child, 
about twenty years of age, who is a mem- 
ber of Cambridge University. 

Nov. 22. Athis house, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth, Mr. Peter Heaums, apothecary, in the 
55th yearofhisage. Inthe truly philanthro- 
pic exe: cise of his public professional du- 
ties he will be long aud gratefully recol- 
lected ; aud in private life bis memory 
will be equally respected, and his loss sin- 
eerely deplored. 

Lately. —W ares :-—The wife of Rev. Mr. 
Roberts, rector of Lianfaelog, Anglesea, 
Jeaving a family of nine children. Her 
death was occasioned by her maid giving 
her laudanum by mistake for her medicine. 

At Neath, co. Glamorgan, in his 77th 
year, Ric» Davies, esq. late one of the ma- 
gistraies of Lambeth-street Police. office. 

At Lianb'eth-house, co. Glamorgan, 
Capt. Boarder, R. N. 

At Langattock Vibonavel, Rev. C. Phil- 
lips, M. A. vicar of that parish, and rector 
of Ragiand, both in Monmouthshire 

At Hakio, near Milford, Capt. Elletson, 
R.N. 

At Llanwarne, in his 62d year, Rev. John 
Higgins, rector of that parish, and also of 
Bacton, co. Hereford. 

Scortanp.—At Dundee, in his 100th year, 
Jobo Fraser, a native of Strathspey, and 
one of the few remaining adherents of 
Prince Charles Stuart, having fought un- 
der that Prince in 1745 and 1746. 

Inztanp.—At Dublin, aged 75, Joseph 
Atkinson, esq. treasurer of the ordnance 
wonder the administration of the Earl of 
Moira; the friend of Moore, Owenson, 
Curran, Phillips, and the rest of the ga- 
laxy of Irish genius; and himself a re- 
spectable poet. 

At Mount Loftus, having survived her 
husband only a few months, Lady Loftus, 
widow of the late sir Edward Loftus, bart. 

At Bellevan, near Kilkenny, Joseph 
Evans, esq. possessed of considerable 
property, which he almost entirely be- 
queathed to charitable purposes. The 
following are among the bequests :—To 
the Charitable Society 1002. a year; 1002, 
a year to the Benevolent Society; 1004 
a year to the Fever House; 100/. a year 
to Lee-lane Poor-huse; 100/. a year to 
the Kilkenny Library; 100/. a year fora 
Dispensary ; 50/. a year to the Penny So- 
eiety ; 201. a year to the Savings Bank, 
500/. to the Charitable Loan; 1000/. a 
year for the establishment of an Hospi- 
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tal to contain twenty old servants, and 
twenty children of both sexes ; to the fe- 
males he has bequeathed 50/. each on 
their marriage. 

At Lyons Castle, Right Hon. Lady Ce- 
cilia Charlotte Leeson, eldest daughter of 
Lady Cloncurry, and only sister to the 
Earl of Milltowa. This beautiful and most 
accomplished girl, was in her 17th year, 
and it was very lately that she had ob- 
tained the Royal licence to assume the 
same rank as if her father had lived to en- 
joy the dignity of Ear! of Milltown, 

Asroap.— At Paris, in his 70th year, 
M. Monge, one of the greatest geome- 
tricians of the age, and a distinguished 
member of the French Institute. He was 
one of the men of scieace who formed part 
of Buonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. 

At Aix, of an apoplectic stroke, Lieut.- 
gen. Giacomini, prefect of the Var. 

At Weimar, Prince Kourakio, who pass- 
ed the last winter at Paris. His death is 
attributed to the effects of wounds not 
healed, which he received on the day of 
the celebrated ball given by the Prince de 
Schwartzenberg on the marriage of the 
Chief of the late Government. 

At Bologna, Cardinal Lante, legate of 
his Holiness in that province. 

At Trieste, at the advanced age of 125, 
M. Zaffiri, a Greek. 

Ai Constantinople, the fifth spouse of 
the Sultan, named Beschineschi, mother 
of Abdoub Hamit, presumptive heir to 
the throne. 

At Cairo, in Egypt, Signor Belzoni, 
who, by his recent discoveries among the 
ruins of Egyptian grandeur, bas enriched 
the British Maseum with several valuable 
reliques. — This gentleman had been for 
some years incessantly employed in Egypt, 
under the protection of the British Go- 
vernment, in tracing the munuments of 
antiquity, in which his efforts have been 
attended with much success. He laid 
open the front of the Great Sphynx, and 
made interesting discoveries. — With a 
perseverance seldom equalled, be opened 
the great Temple at Ipsambul, which was 
covered in many parts with sand to the 
depth of 50 feet. At Thebes he made 
many discoveries, and thence brought 
away the magnificent head of the statue 
of Memnon, which is new deposited in the 

British Museum. It would far exceed our 
limits were we to follow Sigoor Belzoni in 
his various researches, or his discovery of 
the Egyptian Catacombs, in one of which 
he found an exquisitely beautiful sarco- 
pbagus of alabaster, nioe feet Gve inches 
long, by three feet nine inches wide, 
sounding like a bell, and transparent as 
glass, and ornamented with hieroglypbics 
and figures in intaglie. Hopes were en- 
tertained that this precioue relick of auti- 
quity 
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quity might, by Signor Belzoni’s care and 
the otunificence of the British Museum, 
be brough here for the inspection of the 
European world ; but we fear that the un- 
timely death of this gentleman may pre- 
vent the fulfilment of this expectation. 
The mos: extraordinary, however, of Sig- 
nor Belzoui’- labours is the opening of the 
second pyramid of Ghiza, known by the 
name of Cephrenes’ Pyramid. He com- 
menced his labours at this Herculean tesk 
oo the 10th of February; and with 60 
men began to cut through a mass of stones 
and cement, which, from his own descrip- 
tiov, must have presented the consistency 
of a living rock, After much labour, at- 
tended with no small personal risk, he at 
length succeeded, on the 2d March, in 
discovering a passage into the subterra- 
neous chambers. The death of a man so 
admirably qualified for pursuing these dis- 
coveries, cannot but be considered as’ a 
serious injury to the advancement of 
science. We trust that the British Mu- 
seum will spare no diligence and expence 
in expediting one or two persons qualified 
to take advantage of Signor Belzoui's dis- 
coveries, and to pursue them for the ho- 
nour of this country, and the promotion of 
geoeral science. 

At Barcelona, Capt.-gen. Castanos, com- 
mander io chief at the celebrated batile of 
Baylen. 

In the United States of America, Sir 
John Oldmixon, once known in fashion- 
able life; but having retired from this 
country from pecuniary embarrassments 
about twenty-five years ago, he sunk into 
obscurity, and has died neglected and for- 
gotten, Sir Joho Oldmixon married Miss 


George, a celebrated vocal performer in 
her day. They unhappily disagreed dur. 
ing their residence in America, and were 
divorced according to the laws of the 
United States. Finding his half pay and 
even the earnings of his wife insufficient 
to provide for a growing family, and bay. 
ing considerable knowledge of gardening, 
he cultivated the earth and drove his own 
car with the produce of his labours to 
market himself. Hus children are singu. 
larly, and indeed, unbappily situated— 
one balf beigg born in, are citizens of, the 
United States ; while the other half (Eng. 
lishmen) are actually lieutenants in the 
British navy. 

At Millidgeville, North America, Joshua 
Toulmin, second son of Judge Toulmin, 
and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. Toul. 
min; a young man of most promising 
disposition and talents. 

In the West Indies, Mr. Adams, purser 
of his Majesty’s sloop of war the Beaver, 

Ou the coast of Guinea, where he was 
Governor of the Dutch Settlements, sud. 
denly, the Dutch General Daendels, who 
was not unknown during the period of the 
Revolution. 

On his passage from India, Col, Kelly, 
24th regiment. This gentleman had dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of his 
country in America, io Egypt, in the Pe. 
ninsula where he was severely wounded, 
and lastly in the Nepaul war. He was 
on bis return to England for the recovery 
of his bealth. 

At Mehidpoor, East Indies, by a grape 
shot in storming the fort, Lieut. C. Cole. 
man, son of Rev. S. Coleman, of Broom- 
place, Norfolk. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 27, to November 24, 1818. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 19 | 50 and60 174 
Males - 1369 2651 Males 1079 2197 5 and 10 >} 60and 70 147 
Females - 1282 Females1048 10 and 20) «86; 70 and 80 111 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 568 20 and SO '70 | 8Uand 20 74 
30 and 40 202] 90 and 100 28 

Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 270 | 101............ 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 14. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 1] MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rve | Barly! Oats |Beauis| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Bea 
s. dis. a. \s d.| is. d. |s. d. s. dus. dys. dis. dais, 
Middlesex 85 3,00 0/64 4/38 5/75 10//Essex "6 0/58 O57 637 3/72 
Surrey 80 10/59 6/67 O37 2/70 Kent 80 3157 0163 6/36 8/71 
Hertford 82 0/54 6/73 8/35 0/58 |Sussex 79 wl00 0'63 039 3/80 
Redford 82 4/64 0/69 9\39 O72 Suffolk 83 1/56 i 038 072 
Huntingdon 83 9/00 0/74 6/38 +69 Camb. 82 8/34 O17 52 767 
Northamp. 86 9/00 0/76 5/40 6/79 |Norfolk 81 2152 10) 6 6 «90 
Rutland 88 6/00 O76 0435 U89 O}\Lincoln 82 6/60 616+ 34 7/79 
Leicester 90 10/58 7/76 9/40 11.76 \lYork 815163 ass 10'33 10/73 
| 


eoocoovw® 


Nottingham 87 0/59 6/78 O41 279 2/Durham 80 1/00 O54 653 200 
Derby 91 1/00 O70 1040 2/80 Northum. 72 9/52 931 1000 
Safford 88 00 O75 6)41 281 Sumber!l. 83 4)61 4/50, 11,31 300 
Salop 89 5/62 1075 7/43 281 \Westmor. 91 1164 0/64 036 11/00 
Hereford 2 716 968 5/41 081 jLancaster 81 9}00 0145 8, 30 973 
Worcester 88 00 0,73 1044 0 84 Chester 80 11100 O\72 835 
Warwick 86 8100 O70 5/44 880 4//Plint 77 1000 0/63 4/31 
Wilts "7 00 063 240 4180 |Denbigh 81 800 0} - 2 30 
Berks 85 00 0/66 7\39 2/78 Anglesea 71 6/00 a! 6)26 
Osford 83 00 068 341 677 Carnarvon 82 4/00 0,49 452 
Bucks 81 2100 O}71 O42 7\75 O|/Merioneth 88 9/00 055 1133 
Brecon 86 I/72 0155 224 O/0U Ol\Cardigan 86 4\00 0/53 0:24 
Montgom. 90 4/00 0/67 242 2/00 [Pembroke 78 8/00 050 sles 
Radaoor 86 00 O66 6/40 11100 \Carmarth. 79 0/00 0)52 424 
Glamorgan 81 0} ov 0)50 8.28 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Gloucester 85 5| 00 O69 639 
82 959 -3j64 0j35 11/76 4)\Somerset 81 11) 00 0157 933 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Monm. 81 8100 O\62 8 36 
00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0}| Devon 76 1000 0/58 37 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|'Cornwall 7S 2)00 0)54 ga2 10 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|| Dorset 5 200 O61 700 
which Importation is to be regulated in!' Hants 8 1100 O65 8i34 
Great Britain...... pencnnccocosceoccosescesccsce Seems seceececes ese 80 258 159 733 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 23, 65s. to 70s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, November 15, 37s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 14, 47s. 114d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 23: 
Kent Bags.............. 5/. 10s. to 7l. Os. | Sussex Pockets i. Os. to Th. Os. 
Sussex Ditto 5’. 5s. to 6/4 Os. | Essex Disto - Os. to TW 15s. 
Kent Pockets .......... 6. 15s. to 84 Os. | Faroham Ditto....... 10/. 10s. to 124. Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 23: 
St. James's, Hay 71. 5s. Straw 2/. 12s. 9d. Clower 7/. 15s. Od -W hitechapel, Hay 7. 15s. 6d. 
Straw 2/. 16s. Clover 8/. 18s. 6d.---Smithfield, Hay 7/. 17s. 6d. Straw 2/. 15s. CloverS8i. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, November 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
et SS 4 eee o+e0s. Od. to Os. Ord. 
Od. to 6s. Od. Head of Catile at Market November 20 : 
Od. to 7s. Od Beasts .......se00000 3,272 Calves 150, 
8d. to 6s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 18,860 Pigs 240. 


COALS, November 23: Newcastle 335. 9d. to 45s. Sd. Sunderland 33s. 9d. to 445. i. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 5s. 94. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 5). 7/ 
SOAP, Yellow 112s. Mottled 124s, Curd 128s.—CANDLES, 14s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 1 6¢, 
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Yearly 
Gas Light, 762 — New ditto, 251. Premium, — 


$351. 2421.—Monmouth, 140/. with 

, 854—Ellesmere, 65/.—Grand Union, 30/.—Roch- 
99/. Div. 102. per cent 
3/. — Globe Assurance, 130/. — Imperial ditto, 


m, — Coventry, 975/. ex Half. 
82. 361. 


Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London. 
— Thames and Medway, 35/1. — Huddersfield 


30/.— West India Dock, |! 


221. 15s. 
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ex Div.—Grand Junction, 
92. 10s. — Ditto Annuity, 


16002. Div. 652. per annu 
4l. 10s. Half-Year Div.—Old Union 


. 24. 3s. with Div. 4s. — Original 


THE AVERAGE PRIC 
Nov. 1818, (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. 


12/.—Severn aud Wye Railway, 
annum. — London Dock, 784/. Div. 


Div. 221.—Oxford, 6201. 
dale, 481. — Kennet and Avon, 


Trent and Mersey Canal, 
Waterloo Bridge Shares, 


— Eagle 





Bank 
Stock. 
Sunday 


5 2704 70 


Sunday 
Holiday 
2704 


2703 70 
270 

———. 
Sunday 
2704 14 


EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 181r6. 


Red. 3pr.Ct.| 34 per 
Spr.Ct. Con. |Ct.Con. 
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714 6} 784 74) 863 
764 $774 41862 6 
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M6§ 477% 631853 3 
M64 4.774 i— 
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16h ¥T7E $1852 6 

7 4774 84/864 § 
Tih 64,78 74/868 6 
i647 va 435% 6 


6g 7 17k 4| 86 
Ni 478 
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87 8% pr. 
87 pr. 


87 88 pr. 
87 


87 88 pr 
68 pr. 
82 pr. 
83 81 pr. 
85 87 pr. 


86 85 pr. 
86 87 pr. 
86 87 pr. 
87 pr. 
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85 86 pr. 
87 $5 pr. 
86 pr. 
82 84 pr. 
83 80 pr. 





81 85 pr. 
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88 pr.|' 


E. Bills 
2d. 


19 20 pr. 
20 18 pr. 


21 pr. 


Commer. 
Bills. 


Omnium, 


4 6 Gdis. 
4 dis. 


] dis. 
14. sodis. 
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19 20 pr. 
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